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.  .  the  current  roles  and  missions  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  other  Reserve  components 
are  the  result  of  the  Total  Force  Policy  .  .  .  which 
integrated  the  active  duty.  National  (iuard  and  the 
other  Reserve  forces  into  an  homogeneous  whole. 

.  .  .  I  will  continue  to  adhere  to  and  emphasize 
the  Total  Force  Policy.  Consequently,  the  National 
Guard  and  the  other  Reserve  forces  will  continue 
to  be  relied  upon  as  full  partners  of  the  active  duty 
forces  in  time  of  need.  A  Bush  Administration  .  .  . 
will  prioritize  the  manning,  training  and  equipment 
modernization  of  the  National  (iuard  and  the  other 
Reserve  components,  not  on  the  basis  of  their 
peacetime  status  as  forces  “in  reserve,”  but  on  the 
basis  of  their  direct  and  complete  integration  into 
the  operational  plans  and  missions  of  the  nation." 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


I  i  f’EB  1999 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

SUBJECT:  Annual  Report  from  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  for 
Fiscal  Year  1988 


The  Annual  Report  from  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  for 
Fiscal  Year  1988  Is  provided  to  you  In  compliance  with  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Section  113(c)(3). 

In  this  report,  the  Board  has  reviewed  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Department  In  Improving  the  readiness  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  components,  and  areas  where,  In 
the  Board's  Judgement,  further  Improvements  are  required  to  make 
the  Reserve  forces  more  effective  members  of  the  Total  Force. 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  agrees  with  many  of  the 
opinions  and  recommendations  Included  In  the  report.  It  contains 
the  collective  views  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  not  the 
official  policy  positions  of  this  Department  or  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  United  States  government. 

I  have  appreciated  the  contribution  of  the  Board  to  our 
efforts  to  ensure  that  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  are 
adequately  manned,  equipped,  trained,  and  ready  as  a  part  of 
the  Total  Force. 

William  H.  Taft,  IV 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 


Attachment : 
As  Stated 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 


WASHINGTON  THE  DISTRICT  Of  COLUIKVI A 


1 1  FEB  T9W 


Honorable  Dan  Quayla 
President  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  O.C.  20S10 

Dear  Mr.  President: 


The  Annual  Report  froo  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  for 
Fiscal  Year  1988  Is  provided  to  you  In  coapllance  with  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Section  113(c)(3). 

In  this  report,  the  Board  has  reviewed  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Department  In  Improving  the  readiness  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  components,  and  areas  where,  in 
the  Board's  Judgement,  further  Improvements  are  required  to  maka 
the  Reserve  forces  more  effective  members  of  the  Total  Force. 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  agrees  with  many  of  the 
opinions  and  recommendations  Included  In  the  report,  it  contains 
the  collective  views  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  not  the 
official  policy  positions  of  this  Department  or  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  United  States  government. 

I  have  appreciated  the  contribution  of  the  Board  to  our 
efforts  to  ensure  that  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  are 
adequately  manned,  equipped,  trained,  and  ready  as  a  part  of 
the  Total  Force. 

Sincerely, 


Enclosure : 
As  Stated 


William  H.  Taft,  Iv 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 


WASHINGTON  THE  DISTRICT  Of  COLUMBIA 
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Honorable  James  C.  Wright,  Jr. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  O.C.  20515-4312 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

The  Annual  Report  from  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  for 
Fiscal  Year  1988  is  provided  to  you  in  compliance  with  Title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Section  113(c)(3). 

In  this  report,  the  Board  has  reviewed  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Department  in  improving  the  readiness  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  components,  and  areas  where,  in 
the  Board's  judgement,  further  improvements  are  required  to  make 
the  Reserve  forces  more  effective  members  of  the  Total  Force. 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  agrees  with  many  of  the 
opinions  and  recommendations  included  in  the  report,  it  contains 
the  collective  views  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  not  the 
official  policy  positions  of  this  Department  or  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  United  States  government. 

1  have  appreciated  the  contribution  of  the  Board  to  our 
efforts  to  ensure  that  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  are 
adequately  manned,  equipped,  trained,  and  ready  as  a  part  of 
the  Total  Force. 

Sincerely, 

William  H.  Taft,  IV 

Enclosure:  Secretary  of  Defense 

As  Stated 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  ROBERT  F.  ENSSLIN,  JR. 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Adjutant  (icncral  for  the  ''late  of  flonila.  St  Aunu'-tlne.  Florida 
Avsigned  to  hoard  Fel'iru.irs  Id.  I‘)K~ 
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REAR  ADMIRAL  TAMMY  H.  ETHERIDGE 
UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  RESERVE 

(.;hicr  1)1  Sialf.  I  S  ('.OMKASTl.AN  I',  IdiicIdji.  HrcMLliiii  .ini.1 

<;hic(' Kxcxutivc  Offifcr.  C!li<)cla«  Mjiil  l  amis.  (  .irih.igf.  MisM'-sipiii 
Assigned  lu  l$()ard  April  ds,  jdS() 


MAJOR  GENERAL  JEROME  G.  COOPER 
UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 

Cirnimanding  General.  Marine  Corps  Keeruil  IXpol  liastern 
Reeruiting  Region,  Parris  Islanrl.  Souch  Carolina 
Ciommanding  General.  Marine  Corps  Reeriiil  Depoi  W  estern 
Reeruiting  Region.  San  Diego.  California  \  iee  President 
for  .Marketing.  David  Volkert  .ii  ,\ssoeiates.  .Arehiteets 
Kngineers.  .Mobile.  Alabama,  .Assigned  to  Board  .May  I.  lOKK 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  G.  RICHARD  OMROD 
UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 

Deputy  Commaneler,  Fleet  Marine  Foree  .Atlantie.  Norfolk.  \  irginia 
C.onsultant.  Self-employed,  Haddonfield.  New  |erse\  Assigned  to 
Board  .August  la,  lOH" 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  JOHN  L.  MATTHEWS 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  HAROLD  G.  HOLESINGER 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Adjutant  General  for  the  State  of  lllinoi>..  Springfield  Illinois 
Assigned  to  Board  Februar\  2K.  lUBO 


MAJOR  GENERAL  JAMES  C.  WAHLEITHNER 
UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

Commander.  Ath  Air  Force,  McClellan  .Ait  Force  Base,  California 
Assigned  to  Board  October  I”.  198(v 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  JOHN  J.  CLOSNER,  III 
UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

Commander,  loth  .Air  Korce,  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Te.xas 
Assigned  to  Board  .May  9,  19HK 
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UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 


REAR  ADMIRAL  PAUL  A.  WELLING 
UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 


Chief.  Office  of  Readinc.ss  anti  Reserve.  I  nitetl  States  Coast  (iuard 
Headquarters.  VCa.shington.  DC;  Assigned  to  Board  June  2Z.  198' 


REAR  ADMIRAL  DANIEL  J.  MURPHY 
UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE 

Senior  Reserve  Officer.  Pacific  Area.  Coast  Guard  Island.  Alameda. 
California.  Deputy  Commander.  Maritime  Defense  Zone.  Northern 
California  Sector,  Assigned  to  Board  February  2.  1988 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  FY  1988,  is  a  reflection 
of  the  consensus  of  the  22  member  Board.  Although  most  recommendations  and 
Board  positions  have  unanimous  support,  neither  this  report  nor  the  signature  of 
the  members  purport  to  indicate  that  the  signers,  services,  or  the  Department  of 
Defense  concur  with  every  recommended  action  or  position. 
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Executive  Summary 


General 

The  Reser%e  Forces  Policy  Board  (Board),  acting  through  the  .Assistant  .Secretary  of 
Defen.se  for  Re.serse  Affairs,  is  by  statute  the  "principal  policy  advi.ser  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  matters  relating  to  the  reserve  components"  (10  TSC  l~S(c)). 
The  Board  is  required  by  statute  to  prepare  an  annual  report  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  provides  to  the  President  and  Congre.ss,(10  USC  1  l.A(c)(3)).  The  report  details 
contributions  of  the  resers’e  components  to  the  total  force  and  addres.ses  matters 
pertaining  to  readiness  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  and  individual  members. 

The  reserve  components  are  full  partners  with  the  active  components  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring  aggression  and,  if  necessary,  waging  war.  Some  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  routinely  perform  operational  missions  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas. 

The  Total  Force  Policy  was  promulgated  in  19''3.  That  policy  calls  for  a  mix  of 
active  and  reserve  component  forces,  utilizing  all  available  assets,  to  ensure  that 
maximum  military  capability  is  achieved  at  minimum  cost.  As  a  result  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Total  Force  Policy,  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  have 
achieved  unprecedented  levels  of  capability  and  readiness. 

The  total  force  is  much  .stronger  now  than  it  was  eight  years  ago.  The  quality  of 
military  personnel  is  higher  and  the  morale  among  servicemembers  and  their  families 
is  better.  Much  of  the  force  is  being  modernized  and  more  effective  training  is  being 
conducted.  Nevertheless,  further  increases  in  readiness  are  limited  by  problems  in 
areas  such  as  individual  skill  qualification,  equipment  shortages  and  incompatibility, 
personnel  strength,  limited  training  time,  personnel  and  force  structure  turbulence, 
and  facility  inadequacies. 

Reserve  component  units  are  an  integral  part  of  theater  commanders'  operational 
plans.  Successful  operations  could  not  be  conducted  without  them.  The  probability 
of  reduced  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  next  few  years  will 
require  strengthening  National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  Maintaining  large,  forward- 
deployed,  active  component  forces  may  come  under  close  scrutiny.  Selected  Reserve 
units  and  personnel,  with  increased  capabilities,  may  become  an  alternative  to 
maintaining  a  large  active  component  force. 
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The  Department  of  Defense’s  “first  to  fight — first  to  be  equipped"  policy  is  an 
essential  corollary  of  the  Total  Force  Policy.  Increasing  resources  should  be 
distributed  to  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  since  some  reserve  component  units 
and  personnel  will  deploy,  in  a  national  emergency,  with  or  before,  some  active 
component  units. 

Resourcing  the  Reserve  Components 

Reduced  overall  defense  funding  in  recent  years  threatens  the  readiness  and 
sustainability  of  active  and  reserve  component  units.  This  could  lead  to  a  return  to 
“hollow  ",  non-ready  forces  lacking  ammunition,  spare  parts,  and  training  time  as  was 
so  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade. 

All  re.serve  components  programs  may  never  be  fully  funded.  However,  as  the  role 
of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  in  the  national  defense  strategy  increases,  the 
percentage  of  funding  for  the  reserve  components  in  the  defense  budget  should  also 
increase.  If  budget  reductions  for  the  re.serve  components  is  necessary,  they  should 
not  automatically  be  on  an  “equal  share”  basis  with  active  component  reductions.  An 
“equal  share  '  policy  may  not  be  the  most  cost-effective  or  most  prudent  manner  to 
reduce  the  defense  budget. 

Force  Structure 

The  National  Guard  and  Re.serve  are  a  significant  part  of  the  total  force.  As  budgets 
permit,  force  structure  is  being  modernized  to  support  current  warfighting  doctrine. 
This  entails  reorganization  of  units  and  unit  activations.  Although,  over  time  the  total 
force  benefits  from  this,  it  causes  immediate  turbulence  which  impacts  many  factors 
such  as  individual  skill  qualification,  recruiting,  retention,  facilities,  and  training.  The 
result  ma\’  be  temporarily  reduced  readiness.  Decrea.sed  readiness  status  does  not 
necessarily  mean  reduced  capability.  Overall  capability  needs  to  be  carefully  analyz.ed 
when  reviewing  ft)rce  structure  and  readiness  evaluations  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Re.serve. 

Personnel 

.Sufficient  numbers  of  trained  personnel  in  the  reserve  components  are  es.sential. 
Trained  units  are  required  for  immediate  deployment  to  meet  worldwide 
contingencies.  Additionally,  trained  individuals  must  be  available  to  replace  casualties 
and  fill  other  units  preparing  for  deployment. 

Several  programs  have  been  initiated  to  enhance  recruiting  and  retention  in  the 
re.ser\e  components,  particularly  in  .some  individual  specialties  which  have  significant 
shortages.  F.xce.ssive  attrition  of  trained  personnel  from  the  reserve  components 
adversely  affects  readine.ss  and  results  in  costly  additional  training  requirements.  The 
.Montgomery  GI  Bill  and  other  bonus  programs  will  support  recruiting  and  retention 
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programs  The  services  are  addressing  inadeiiii.iie  le\  els  oi  indn  idual  skill 
qualification  in  the  National  Ciuard  and  KeserM-  IiktcjnciI  availabiliiy  and  llexiblc 
scheduling  of  training  courses  will  also  liclp 

The  Full-Time  Support  (FTS)  program  i'  \  iialK  imponani  lo  the  readiness  of  the 
National  Ciuard  and  Reserve  For  some  units,  the  lack  of  suMicient  FTS  is  a  primary 
impediment  to  increasing  unit  readiness  More  (ursonnel  are  needed  in  the  FTS 
program  as  new  missions  and  force  structure  are  added  to  the  reserve  components 
Unfortunately,  the  requtred  growth  has  not  been  adequately  supported  by  the 
services,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  Congress  The  Hoard  urges  more  support 

Individual  mobilization  augmentees  (I.M.\)  are  trained  indiv  iduals  who  will 
augment,  upon  mobilization,  various  active  component  organizations,  the  Selective 
Service  System,  and  the  Federal  Kmergenev  .Management  .Agenev  .^s  a  member  of  the 
Selected  Re.serve,  an  I.M.\  is  subject  to  inv olimtary  call  to  active  duty  by  the 
President.  The  l.M.A  program  has  a  direct,  positive  impact  on  mobilization 
preparedness  and  should  be  enhanced  within  each  serv  ice 

Since  1981.  the  number  of  women  serving  in  the  Selected  Reserve  has  increased 
■’S  percent.  The  number  of  women  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  and  Inactive 
National  Guard  has  grown  198  percent  in  the  same  period,  '^'omen  now  compri.se 
1 1.8  percent  of  the  Selected  Reserve  and  l.^.S  percent  of  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve.  There  are  10.4  percent  in  the  active  components.  Department  of  Defen.se 
and  .service  changes  to  a.s,stgnment  policies  should  provide  greater  opportunities  and 
career  challenges  for  women  and  enhance  recruiting  and  retention  in  the  active  and 
re.serve  components. 

Policies  pertaining  to  appointment,  retention,  promotion,  and  retirement  of 
officers  in  the  reserve  components  are  adtlres.sed  in  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (ROPM.M.  The  Board  recommends  that  the  ROPMA  legislation  be 
expeditiously  considered  by  the  C^ongress  and  passed  as  submitted. 

Trainiag  and  Mobilization 

The  strategy  for  re.serve  component  training  must  be  to  achieve  a  sati.sfactt)ry 
level  of  competency  prior  to  mobilization.  It  is  not  necessary  to  train,  in  all  ca.ses,  to 
the  levels  required  for  active  component  forces.  Where  time  is  available,  accelerated 
training  programs  may  be  utilized  to  bring  National  Guard  or  Reserve  personnel  or 
units  to  required  readiness  levels  during  the  mobilizativin  process. 

The  .services  have  initialed  .several  programs  to  enhance  training  of  units  and 
individual  members.  Modularizing  lengthy  military  courses  is  one  such  program. 

The  use  of  training  simulators  and  dev  ices  can  be  a  cost-effective  means  of 
increasing  combat  readiness  in  the  re.serve  components.  Limited  training  time  and 
inaccessible  training  areas  and  ranges  are  two  of  the  most  significant  training 
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detractors  in  the  reserve  components.  The  use  of  training  devices  to  complement 
training  with  actual  equipment  and  weapon  systems  can  help  solve  these  problems. 
Programs  to  provide  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  with  training  de\  ices  and 
simulators  need  to  be  fully  funded. 

Regional  training  programs  have  been  initiated  to  accomplish  certain  types  of 
training.  They  are  particularly  effecive  for  training  on  expensive  equipment  that 
cannot  be  distributed  to  local  unit  training  sites. 

Civilian  contract  training  programs,  rather  than  lengthy  resident  military  courses, 
can  be  a  cost-effective  method  of  increasing  reserve  component  readiness.  Certain 
skills,  such  as  in  the  medical  field,  are  effectively  and  efficiently  taught  in  local 
community  institutions  to  National  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel.  This  type  of 
training  should  be  funded  and  expanded,  where  appropriate. 

Overseas  training  provides  excellent  training  for  reserve  component  individuals 
and  units.  In  FY  1988,  more  than  3,536  reserve  component  units  or  cells  and  82.000 
individuals  trained  in  96  countries  outside  the  United  States.  Limited  budgets  in 
future  years,  may  be  used  as  rationale  to  reduce  this  training.  Such  reductions  may 
adversely  affect  reserve  component  readiness.  Actions  required  to  prepare  for  and 
conduct  training  overseas  closely  parallel  those  required  for  mobilization  and 
deployment.  Civic  action  and  technical  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  in  conjunction 
with  overseas  deployment,  supports  foreign  policy  and  increases  United  States  stature 
abroad.  Increased  morale  and  retention  in  the  reserve  components  are  benefits  of 
overseas  training.  Additionally,  overseas  training  demonstrates,  to  allies  and  potential 
adversaries,  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  execute  its  forward  defense  strategy. 

The  crusade  against  illegal  drugs  involved  all  of  the  reserve  components  except 
the  Army  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Current  law  authorizes  indirect  military 
involvement  such  as  equipment  loans,  personnel  support,  training,  and  sharing 
information.  The  National  Guard  in  state  status  (on  state  active  duty  or  under  Title  32 
USC)  is  not  limited  from  performing  law  enforcement  functions  authorized  by  the 
states  concerned. 

Reserve  component  units  are  expected  to  maintain  readiness  in  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  time  available  to  active  component  units.  The  limited  time  available  to 
reserve  components  should  be  dedicated  to  training  to  improve  readiness.  Time 
spent  on  administrative  functions  and  other  activities  that  do  not  contribute  to 
readiness,  should  be  reduced  to  increase  wartime  mission  training. 

The  President  and  Congress  have  several  statutory  authorizations  which  will 
permit  the  callup  in  peacetime,  or  mobilization  in  times  of  national  emergency  or 
war,  of  varying  numbers  of  National  Guard  or  Reserve  personnel.  The  services  use 
several  types  of  exercises  to  evaluate  mobilization  preparedness.  The  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  services  are  striving  continually  to  improve  the  mobilization 
capabilities  of  all  re.serve  components. 
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Equipment 

Pn)\iding  modern  cquipmcni  lo  N.iiinn.il  Ciii.inl  .ind  KcseiAe  imii'  m  the  |os(k 
has  inereased  signiheantly  their  wartighting  i.apahilitie'>  Most  utitt'  hate  h.itl  at  Ita'i 
familiarization  training  with  equipment  the\  s^ouM  use  upon  mohili/ation 

Although  exeellent  progress  has  been  tnade  in  equippmg  the  National  l.uaid  and 
Reserve,  significant  equipment  aiul  spare  parts  shortages  nmtinue  1  he  salue  oi  the 
shortage  between  the  equipment  on  batui  and  svartime  retiuiremetits  amounts  to 
Sla.l  billion.  The  value  of  the  shortage  last  \ear  ^vas  S  I  s  ti  billioti  The  (  ongn-ss  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  must  provide  increasing  resounes  to  reduce  this  sluntagi. 
and  ensure  that  reserve  component  units  are  properb  eiiuipped  to  anomplish 
increasing  numbers  of  missions 

The  services  should  be  cautious  in  making  decisions  to  remove  aging,  vet 
capable,  equipment  from  a  unit  prior  to  the  arrival  of  moderni/ed  equipment  I  nii 
capabilities,  that  would  be  necessarv-  if  the  reserve  comisonents  were  callevi  upon  to 
go  to  war.  may  be  sacrificed  for  uncertain  future  solutions  q  erjuipntent  distribution 
plans  are  not  fulfilled.  Long  range  plans  and  programs  to  restore  capabilities  m  the 
future  is  not  an  acceptable  substitute  hir  national  securitv  lodav 

Department  of  Defense  policy  is  to  equip  first  those  units  that  will  light  first 
L'ndcr  this  policy,  the  reserve  components  have  receive-J  g.'’eat  am'>unt'  of  nvni^rn 
equipment  in  recent  years.  National  tiuard  and  Reserve  units  are  receiv  ing  maior 
systems  directly  from  factories  and  from  the  active  components 

Special  appropriations  from  Congress,  for  National  tiuard  and  Reserve 
equipment,  have  enhanced  the  equipment  status  of  many  reserve  component  units 
These  funds,  amounting  to  more  than  five  billion  dollars  since  F'i  IhHJ.  complement 
service  appropriations  and  have  added  to  the  improvement  of  training  and 
mobilization  readiness  in  the  reserve  components 

.Maintenance  vtf  aging  equipment  in  the  reserve  components  is  an  increasing 
problem.  Budget  reductions  and  equipment  distribution  delays  may  increase 
maintenance  backlogs  thereby  decreasing  capabilities  and  readiness 

Differing  equipment  in  the  active  and  reserve  components  causes  operational  and 
logistical  incompatibilitv  problems  upon  mobilization  The  most  significant  prtiblem 
is  with  electronic  equipment  Budgetary  constraints  are  the  main  cause  of 
incompatibility  problems. 

Efforts  are  underway  to  provide  automatic  data  processing  support  for 
management  of  reserve  component  personnel,  training,  and  logistics.  This  support 
could  reduce  time  spent  on  administrative  duties  and  result  in  more  training  time  for 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  members.  .Auttimated  management  sv  stems  could  also  be 
an  excellent  tool  for  mobilization  management 
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I  pon  mobili/ation.  the  reserve  et>m|->onents  will  pri)\  ide  .ipproximaieh  two 
thirds  ot'  the  ser\  iees'  health  eare  eapahilits  Three  tourths  of  the  dedicated,  military 
medical  e\'acuation  capability  is  in  the  National  Ciiiard  and  Reser\e  Thus,  reserve 
component  health  care  units  will  be  needed  in  the  earlv  das  s  of  any  significant 
ctinflict. 

,\ledical  readiness  in  the  reserve  components  is  impaired  by  critical  shortages  of 
physicians  with  specialties  such  as  surgery,  orthopedic  surgery,  and  anesthesiology; 
operating  room  nurses:  nurse  anesthetists;  enlisted  health  care  specialists:  medical 
equipment;  and  medical  support  items 

The  services  and  the  Department  of  Defense  have  developed  programs  to  reduce 
medical  iiersonnel  shortages  in  the  reserve  components  These  include  scholarships, 
loan  repa\  nient,  credit  for  civilian  experience,  adjustments  in  ages  of  personnel 
eligible  for  recruitment,  increases  in  the  numbers  of  medical  recruiters,  and  direct 
mailings.  It  is  too  early  to  ascertain  the  full  impact  of  many  of  these  recruiting 
initiatix  es 

X'ary/ttg  training  initiatives  are  beitig  impicnieiitcd  b\  the  National  (;uard  and 
Reserve  to  enhance  the  skills  of  health  care  personnel.  Flexibility  is  being  built  into 
training  programs  and  opportunities  ,so  that  they  fit  better  into  medical  professionals’ 
schedules  .Although  some  interservice  medical  training  is  now  being  conducted, 
more  needs  to  be  planned  and  funded  for  personnel  with  common  medical  skills. 
Budget  constraints  are  limiting  the  numbers  of  personnel  that  w  ill  be  able  to  recei\e 
medical  training 

Faculties 

rile  reserie  components  manage  more  than  A.soo  facilities  in  about  ^,8()() 
communities  around  the  nation  and  overseas,  riiese  facilities  are  necessary  for 
administration  training,  and  mobilization  of  the  National  Ciuard  and  Reserie. 

As  additional  missions  are  given  to  the  reserve  components,  increasing  attention 
needs  to  be  gi\en  to  the  adeciuacy  of  hicilities  Although  facility  impro\cments  ha\e 
been  made  in  recent  years.  man\  armories,  reserve  centers,  training  sites,  storage 
areas,  and  maintenance  facilities  remain  inadeciuatc.  Force  structure,  mission,  and 
equipment  changes  have  caused  facilities  to  become  inadequate  Other  facilities  no 
longer  meet  safetv  or  .security  needs.  Overall,  ,'^(i  percent  of  reserve  component 
buildings  are  considered  inadei|uate  for  assigned  purposes 

Funding  for  military  construction  anti  maintenance  of  reserve  com|ionent 
facilities  is  insufficient.  HackRigs  of  projects  in  all  components  continue  to  increase 
rnfunded  major  construction  jirojects  for  the  reserve  components  arc  valued  at 
approximately  S"  a  billion.  .Nhire  than  (>()  percent  of  this  is  in  the  .Armv  s  reserv  e 
components. 
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Readiness 

There  is  no  simple  means  for  measuring  readiness.  An  obiecti\e  and  uniform 
measuring  system  for  reporting  unit  readiness  does  not  exist.  As  a  result,  the  Status  t)f 
Resources  and  Training  System  (SORTS)  is  useo  by  .some  as  an  erroneous  and 
misleading  means  for  measuring  readiness.  However,  a  unit,  which  is  resourced  tull\ 
with  personnel  and  equipment  and  trained  properly  in  individual  and  unit  skills, 
should  be  ready  to  perform  its  mission. 

SORTS  category  levels  alone  do  not  indicate  a  unit's  readiness.  Tangible  factors 
such  as  numbers  of  personnel,  training,  equipment,  facilities,  and  funding  all  impact 
on  readiness.  Intangible  factors  such  as  leadership;  morale;  cohesiv'eness:  skill 
retention;  and  physical  fitness,  strength,  and  stamina  of  individual  members  also 
affect  unit  readiness. 

In  addition  to  SORTS,  the  results  of  mobilization  tests,  readine.ss  evaluations, 
operational  readiness  inspections,  and  other  criteria  must  be  examined  to  estimate 
the  combat  readiness  of  a  reserve  component  unit.  There  is  no  single  number 
that  can  be  pointed  to  as  representing  the  readine.ss  of  a  unit,  or  an  entire  reserve 
component. 

Readiness,  even  if  completely  and  accurately  evaluated,  is  only  one  of  many 
factors  that  go  into  determining  military  capability.  Others  include  force  structure, 
modernization,  and  sustainability.  The  ability  to  mobilize  and  deploy  forces  must  also 
be  considered  when  analyzing  military  capabilities  of  the  reserve  components. 

Of  those  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  which  are  required  to  report  under 
SORTS,  81  percent  were  rated  C/R-,^  or  better  at  the  end  of  FY  1988.  Last  year  only 
■’5  percent  achieved  this  rating.  The  C/R-3  rating  means  that  the  unit  has  required 
resources  and  is  trained  to  undertake  major  portions  of  the  wartime  mission  for 
which  it  is  organized  or  designed.  All  re.serve  compttnents  reprrrted  that  the 
percentages  of  units  reporting  C/R-3  or  better  increased  o\  er  FY  HW.  except  for 
commissioned  units  of  the  Naval  Re.serve. 

Overall  limiting  factors  to  Department  of  Defense  reserve  component  readiness 
in  FY  1988,  in  order  of  total  number  of  units  affected,  were  personnel  shortages, 
individual  skill  qualification,  equipment  condition,  equipment  on-hand,  and  training. 

VC  hen  all  indicators  are  considered,  the  Board  believes  that,  although  there  are- 
problem  areas,  the  re.serve  components  are  generally  ready  and  in  a  better  posture  to 
mobilize  and  accomplish  wartime  mi.ssions  than  during  any  pre\  ious  pei.od  rer  iewed 
by  the  Board.  Resolution  of  remaining  reserve  component  problems  requires 
continued  emphasis  and  support  from  all  levels  rtf  the  services,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  Congress.  The  National  Guard  and  Reserve  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
national  security  anti  must  be  prepared  to  support  national  strategy.  ^Ill 
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Background  of  the  Reserve 

Forces  Policy  Board 

The  Reserve  Forces  Folic\'  Hoard 
(Board)  traces  its  origin  to  the 
Ctjmmittee  on  c;i\  ilian  Components, 
established  by  President  Truman's 
Executi\e  Order  lOOO"  in  That 

committee  became  the  Civilian 
Components  Policy  Board  in  1949  and. 
three  \ears  later,  was  established  by 
statute  as  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board.  The  Board,  acting  through  the 
Assistant  Secretarv’  of  Defease  for 
Re.serve  .Affairs,  is  "the  principal  policy 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
matters  relating  to  the  reserve 
comptments."  (10  CSC  l-Slc)). 

To  fulfill  its  charter,  the  Board  melds 
the  expertise  of  members  of  the  re.serve 
components  with  that  of  representatives 
from  the  acti\'e  components  and 
secretariat  appointees  who  have 
responsibility  for  National  Guard  and 
Reser\  e  matters. 

The  Board  considers  issues  brought 
to  its  attention  from  many  sources 
including:  Congress;  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense:  the  .ser\  ices: 
service  committees,  councils,  or  boards; 
theater  commanders;  and  individual 
National  Guard  or  Re.serve  members. 

The  Board  establishes  and  maintains 
cttmmunications  w  ith  public  and  private 
individuals  and  agencies  outside  the 


Preface 


Deisartment  of  Defense.  a>  necess.iry.  to 
accomplish  the  Board  s  mis.sion. 

The  Board  informally  reports  each 
quarter  to  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Seiwices  committees.  .A  report  is  also 
published  following  any  fiekl  stud\ 
conducted  by  the  Board.  Additionally, 
law  ret|uires  '■;i  report  from  the  Reseia  e 
Forces  Policx’  Board  on  the  reseiwe 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  .  ."  (10  CSC  I  l.^lcK.-))).  The 
report  co\ers  the  Coast  Gtiard  Reseiwe 
which  remains  under  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  peacetime.  The  report 
is  submitted  annually,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defen.se.  to  the  President  and 
Ct)ngre.ss. 
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Organization  of  the  Report 

Mission  readiness  of  the  reserve 
eomponents  is  e\aliiated  in  the  Board's 
annual  report  by  first  reviewing  the 
eontributions  of  the  individual 
et)mponents  to  their  parent  serviees. 
and  then  by  analyzing  personnel, 
training,  mobilization,  equipment, 
medical,  and  facility  i.ssues.  Readiness 
and  mobilization  capabilities  r)f  the 
reserr  e  components,  addre.s.sed 
throughout  the  report,  are  evaluated 
separateh'  in  the  final  chapter. 
Recommendations  are  summarized  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  chapter  as 
appropriate.  Issues  addressed  in  the 
report  are  derived  from  meetings, 
committee  sessions,  field  studies,  and 
other  reports  a\  ailable  to  the  Board. 

The  report  represents  the  Board's 
independent  review  of  the.se  i.ssues,  and 
provides  a  consensus  evaluation  of 
reserve  component  programs. 

.An  appendix  brietly  outlines  the 
actir  ities  of  the  Board  in  FY  1988. 


Comments  and  Additional 
Copies 

The  Board  appreciates  the  helpful 
comments  and  recommendations  that 
followed  its  pre\  ious  reports 
Comments  are  again  in\  ited  on  this 
report.  They  should  be  addressed  to. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
Room  3E330,  The  Pentagon 
Washington,  DC  20301-7300 

.Additional  copies  of  this  report,  or 
other  Board  publications,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  above  address.  Ill 
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The  Total  Force  Policy 


The  National  Guard  and  Reserve  are 
full  partners  with  the  active 
components  for  the  purpose  of 
deterring  aggression  and,  if  necessary, 
waging  war  As  a  result  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Total  Force  Policy 
in  19“'3,  the  reserve  components  have- 
achieved  unprecedented  levels  of 
capability  and  readiness.  That  policy 
calls  for  a  mix  of  active  and  re.serve 
component  forces,  fully  utilizing  all 
available  assets,  to  ensure  that 
maximum  military  capability  is  achieved 
at  minimum  cost.  The  policy  is 
fundamental  to  national  security. 

The  total  force  is  defined  in  a 
directive  being  coordinated  as  “The 
totality  of  organizations,  units,  and 
manpower  that  comprise  the  Defen.se 
Department's  re.sources  for  meeting  the 
military  .strategy.  It  includes  the 
manpower  resources  comprising  DoD 
active  and  Re.serve  military  personnel, 
DoD  civilian  personnel,  contractor  staff, 
and  host-nation  support  personnel.” 


The  I  nited  .States  has  traditionalh 
relied  on  its  militia  and  other  reserw 
components  rather  than  on  a  large 
acti\e  component  militar\  force  The 
acti\e  ctrmponents'  size  increased 
during  times  of  peace  '  only  after 
VCorld  War  11 

In  early  times,  because  there  were 
insufficient  quantities  of  military 
materiel  to  equip  both  the  active  and 
re.serve  components.  Guardsmen  and 
Re.servists  were  forced  to  drill  with 
wooden  rifles,  simulated  tanks  and 
planes,  and  “shoot”  fake  systems.  Field 
training  on  a  regular  basis  was  almost 
nonexistent.  Military  systems  became 
increasingly  complex.  The  modern, 
expensive  equipment  required  full-time- 
care  available  only  from  active- 
component  personnel. 

Tho.se  days  are  gone.  The  Total  Force- 
Policy  calls  for  an  integrated  military 
force  which  will  require  mobilization  of 
all  or  part  of  the  reserve  components 
for  any  major  conflict.  The  Department 
of  Defense  “first  to  fight— first  to  be 
equipped"  policy  supports  the  Total 
Force  Policy.  Effective  execution  of  this 
policy  requires  that  increasing  resources 
be  allocated  to  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  since  some  reserve  component 
units  and  personnel  will  deploy  in  a 
national  emergency  simultaneoush’ 
with,  or  even  before,  some  active 
component  organizations. 

Today's  re.serve  components  are  not 
forces  “in  reserve"  being  saved  for 
future  use  nor  are  they  just  a  cadre 
force.  Reserve  component  units  are  an 
integral  part  of  theater  operational 
plans.  Successful  combat  operations 
could  not  be  conducted  without  them. 
They  are  a  significant  part  of  our 
combat,  combat  support,  and  combat 
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service  support  forces.  The  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  are  vital  to  our 
national  defense  strategy. 

Composition  of  the  Reserve 
Components 

The  seven  reserve  components  are 
the  Army  National  Guard,  Army 
Reserve,  Naval  Re.serve.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  Air  National  Guard.  Air  Force 
Reserve,  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

All  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
personnel  are  assigned  to  one  of  three 
categories — the  Ready  Reserve,  the 
Standby  Reserve,  or  the  Retired  Reserve 
(10  use  26'’(a)).  All  National  Guard 
members  are  in  the  Ready  Re.serve. 

•  The  Standby  Reserve  consists  of 
personnel  who  maintain  their 
military  affiliation  without  being  in 
the  Ready  Reserve,  who  have  been 
designated  key  civilian  employees,  or 
who  have  a  temporary  hardship  or 
disability.  These  individuals  are  not 
required  to  train  and  are  not  in  units. 
The  Standby  Reserve  is  a  pool  of 
trained  individuals  who  could  be 
mobilized  if  necessary  to  fill 
manpower  needs  in  specific  skills. 
The  size  of  the  Standby  Re.serve  is 
decreasing.  In  part,  this  results  from 
Department  of  Defense  initiatives 
emphasizing  accession  and  retention 
of  personnel  in  the  Ready  Reserve. 

•  The  Retired  Reserve  is  comprised  of 
all  reserve  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  who  receive  retired  pay 
resulting  from  their  active  duty 
and/or  reserve  service;  all  re.serve 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  who 
are  otherwise  eligible  for  retired  pay, 
have  not  reached  age  60.  have  not 
elected  discharge,  and  are  not 


\'oluntar\'  members  of  the  Ready  or 
.Standby  Rescr\e:  and  t)ther  retired 
enlisted  members  who  retired  with 
20  or  more  years  of  acti\e  duty. 
When  the  members  in  this  last 
category’  complete  a  total  of  .'^0  years 
of  .service  they  are  placed  on  the 
appropriate  regular  or  re.serve  retired 
list.  All  retired  members  who  have 
completed  at  least  20  years  of  active 
federal  status  (Regular  or  Reserve), 
regardless  of  the  retired  list  tt)  which 
they  are  assigned,  may  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  whenever  required  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  t)f  the 
military  department  in  accordance 
with  10  use  688. 
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•  The  Ready  Reserve  is  comprised  of 
military  members  of  the  Natit)nal 
Guard  and  Reserve.  .Some  are 
organized  in  units.  All  are  liable  for 
recall  to  active  duty  to  augment  the 
active  components  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  (10  L'SC  268. 
269).  The  Ready  Reserve  consists  of 


three  .subcategories — the  Selected 
Re.ser\e.  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve,  atid  the  Inactive  National 
Guard.  Table  1  proN  ides  the  numbers 
of  personnel  assigned  within  the 
various  categories  of  the  Ready 
Reserve. 


Ikble  1 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  READY  RESERVE 
FY  1988 


READY  RESERVE  1,661,200  ^ 

SELECTED  RESERVE  1,170,500' 

INDIVIDUAL 
READY  RESERVE/ 
INACTIVE 
NATIONAL 
GUARD 

490,700 

UNIT  AND  FULL-TIME 

SUPPORT  1,059,900^ 

INDIVIDUAL 

MOBILIZATION 

AUGMENTEES 

26,000 

UNITS 
927,600 
(PAID  DRILL 
STRENGTH 
ONLY) 

FULLTIME 

SUPPORT 

132,300 

(AGR,  TAR,  AND 
MILITARY 
TECHNICIAN 
0NLY)3 

MILITARY  TECHNICIANS 
68,900 

L 

Notes-.  1.  Includes  84,600  in  the  training  pipeline. 

2.  Military  Technician  strength  counted  only  once. 

3.  AGR- Active  Guard  Reserve.  TAR -Training  and  Administration  of  the 
Reserve. 

4.  Numbers  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 

Sources;  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Afiairs,  and  the 
reserve  components. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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The  Selected  Reserve  is  the  most 
significant  element  of  the  Ready- 
Reserve.  Many  Selected  Reservists 
would  deploy  simultaneously  with  the 
active  component  in  the  event  of 
mobilization.  The  Selected  Reserve  is 
comprised  of  units,  personnel  in  the 
training  pipeline,  and  trained 
individuals. 

Selected  Reserve  units  may  be  either 
(operational  cor  augmentation  units. 
Operational  units  train  and  deplcoy  as 
units.  Augmentation  units  train  tcogether 
in  peacetime  but  ko.se  their  unit  identity 
upon  mobilization.  The  persconnel  are 
abscorbed  intco  active  compconent  units. 
Selected  Reserve  units  are  manned  by 
drilling  reserc  ists  and  full-time  suppcort 
persconnel. 

Selected  Reservists  in  the  training 
pipeline  are  mcobiliz.able  but  cannot  be 
deployed  coutside  the  I'nited  States  until 
minimum  training  requirements  are 
ccompleted. 


)(' 


Trained  individual  Selected  Re.servists 
are  not  attached  to  a  Selected  Reserve 
unit.  They  are  cither  Individual 
Mcobilization  .Augmentees  tor  full-time 
suppcort  personnel  assigned  to  an  active- 
component  corgani/.ation  The  Personnel 
(diapter  further  ex[-)lains  .National  (kiard 
and  Reserve  personnel  categories 

National  tiuard  and  Reserve 
partnership  in  the  total  force.  b\ 
serc  ice,  is  displayed  in  Talole  1- 
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Ikble  2 

PARTNERS  IN  THE  TOTAL  FORCE^ 

FY  1988  END  STRENGTH  PERCENIAGES 


Army  Navy  Marine  Air  Coast  Total 

Corps  Force  Guard  Force 


Guard  Reserve  Active 


Note:  1.  Includes  Active  Component  and  Selected  Reserve  members. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 

Employment  of  the  Reserve  strengthened  National  Guard  and 

Components  Reserve  system  to  ensure  national 

.security.  Maintaining  large,  forward- 

The  probability  of  reduced  deplo\ed,  active  ccMiiponent  forces  is 

Department  of  Defense  appropriations  likely  to  come  under  close  scrutiny, 

in  the  next  few  years  will  require  a  Selected  Reser\e  units  and  personnel. 
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with  increased  capabilities,  may  become 
a  necessary  alternative  to  maiiitaining  a 
large  acti\e  component  force. 

The  importance  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reser\e  in  the  total  force 
cannot  be  o\  eremphasized  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Tnited  States.  A 
peacetime  callup  of  the  National  Ciuard 
or  Reser\e,  to  meet  a  national 
emergency',  might  surprise  many  I'.S. 
citizens.  This  would  be  a  new  way  of 
meeting  threats  against  national 
interests.  Therefore,  the  nation  must  be 
educated  to  the  possibility  of  a 
peacetime  callup  of  reserve  component 
units. 


The  nature  of  the  threat  to  I'.S. 
interests  helps  to  determine  force 
emplcn  nient  decisions.  The  probability 
of  low  intensity  conflicts  requires  that 
acti\e  component  forces  be 
immediately  available.  Important  special 
capabilities  in  the  re.serve  components 
may  also  dictate  a  rttle  in  low  intensity 
conflict  for  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve.  On  the  other  hand,  a  major 
conflict  would  require  mobilization  of 
National  Guard  and  Re.serve  forces. 


The  increasing  dependence  on  the 
re.serve  comptment.s  is  having  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  way  planning, 
training,  and  operation.s  are  conducted. 
The  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
accomplish  an  unprecedented  \ariety  of 
training  and  operational  tasks  in 
locations  around  the  world.  E-xampIes 
include  missions  flown  by  the  Air  Force 
re.serve  components  tt)  Honduras  when 
the  President  deployed  troops  there  last 
spring.  More  recently,  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  airlifted  I  nited 
Nations'  peacekeeping  forces  to  the 
Middle  East  to  monitor  the  Iran-lraq 
cease-fire  agreement.  The  Army's 


reserve  components  are  prov  iding 
equipment  maintenance  support  in 
Europe.  The  Naval  Reserve  i^rov  ided 
naval  liaison  officers  on  rellagged 
tankers  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  .Such  varied 
and  challenging  training  and  operational 
missions  enhance  retention  in  the 
re.serve  components.  Insufficient  fi>cal 
resources  prevents  the  National  tiuard 
and  Reserves  from  doing  more. 

Strategic  transportation  of  reserve 
component  forces  to  a  theater  of 
operation  remains  a  concern  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  Poliev'  Hoard.  .Mrlift  and 
.sealift  equipment  capacities  are 
inadequate  to  meet  mobilization 
requirements  under  current  operational 
plans.  Sufficient  airlift  to  quickh'  deploy 
forces  is  necessary  in  the  early  stages  of 
any  major  conflict.  Strategic  .sealift  is 
critical  to  accomplish  the  surge  of  unit 
equipment  into  a  cttmbat  theater. 

Becau.se  of  strategic  transportation 
shortages,  analysts  must  carefully  review 
deplov  ment  planning  for  reserve 
component  units.  In  most  cases, 
personnel  will  be  airlifted  to  a  combat 
theater.  I'nit  equipment,  if  not  alreadv 
prepositioned,  will  be  transported  by 
ship.  More  effort  is  needed  to  solve  the 
shortage  of  airlift  and  sealift 
transportation  as.sets. 
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Change  In  the  Reserve  Components 

Technological  advances  mandate 
changes  in  the  structure  of  reserve 
component  organizations.  Equipment 
and  methods  of  training  must  also 
change.  Advances  in  electronics  have 
modified  the  methods  of  collection  and 
evaluation  of  intelligence  data.  Changes 
in  logistical  and  personnel  management 
systems  impact  on  peacetime  and 
combat  operations.  These  changes  are 
affecting  the  conduct  of  warfare. 
Officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  must 
understand  and  learn  to  effectively 
manage  changes  required  by 
technological  advances. 


Changes  in  doctrine,  organization, 
and  equipment  in  the  re.serve 
comprments  are  approaching  the  pace 
that  occurred  in  the  active  components 
over  the  last  several  years. 
Modernization  programs  should  be 
accelerated  so  that  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  can  be  more  rapidly 
integrated  into  the  total  force.  There 
must  also  be  an  accompanying  growth 


in  full-time  support  programs  to  ensure 
the  mobilization  readiness  of  re.serve 
component  units. 

Equipment  and  personnel  shcjrtages 
are  often  direetb  related  to  outdated 
organizational  structures  defined  in 
authorizing  documents.  These  structures 
often  do  not  include  modernized 
equipment  or  appropriate  manning.  As 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
convert  to  newer  structures,  unit  status 
and  total  force  readiness  should 
continue  to  improve. 

Resourcing  the  Total  Force 

The  total  force  is  much  stronger  now 
than  it  was  eight  years  ago.  This  is 
partially  due  to  defense  budget  growth 
from  FY  1981-1985  and  to  effective 
stewardship  of  resources  exercised  by 
the  services  and  their  reserve 
components.  The  result  has  been 
important  modernization  of  the  active 
and  reserve  components  (mostly  in 
combat  units),  higher  quality  of  military 
personnel,  better  morale  among  the 
service  members  and  their  families,  and 
a  high  level  of  training  which  probably 
has  not  been  exceeded  in  other 
peacetime  periods.  For  the  past  four 
years,  however,  military  spending  in 
real  terms  has  declined. 

Determining  defense  structure  and 
priorities  in  an  era  of  declining  budgets 
is  increasingly  difficult.  The  active 
components'  size  may  be  diminished 
because  of  national  budgetary  priorities. 
Assuming  that  United  .States  defense 
commitments  remain  stable  in  an  era  of 
reduced  active  component — and 
increased  reserve  component — 
responsibility,  it  will  be  essential  to 
increase  National  Guard  and  Reserxe 
appropriations. 
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The  reserve  components  provide  a 
cost-effective  means  for  augmenting  the 
active  components  and  maintaining  a 
strong  national  defense.  They  are  better 
trained,  equipped,  and  managed  than 
ever  before.  Hower'er,  these  successes 
are  threatened  by  budgetary 
inadequacies.  The  reserve  components 
must  be  adequately  resourced  to 
support  any  force  structure  growth  or 
additional  missions. 

Due  to  funding  reductions  in  recent 
years,  some  of  the  services  have 
gradually  reduced  the  strength  and 
capabilities  of  their  active  component 
forces.  This  was  accomplished  by 
gradually  increasing  personnel  and 
equipment  in  existing  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units.  This  “robusting”  of 
existing  units  has  transferred  active 
component  capabilities  to  the  reserve 
components  in  a  very  cost-effective 
manner.  Robusting  of  reserve 
component  units  has  resulted  in  major 
savings.  However,  some  services  are 
reversing  this  process  by  reducing  the 


same  types  of  personnel  and  equipment 
in  National  Guard  and  Re.serve  units. 
This  is  being  done  in  the  name  of 
“equal  cuts"  for  both  active  and  re.serve 
component  forces.  It  greatly  reduces 
overall  capability  with  relati\eh’  small 
savings.  This  “equal  share  of  cuts 
policy"  is  not  cost-effective  and  may 
not  be  prudent. 

In  addition,  the  reduced  overall 
funding  and  the  funds  already 
committed  in  previous  years  for 
acquisition  of  major  weapons  systems 
are  placing  an  inordinate  squeeze  on 
readiness  and  sustainability  of  active 
and  reserve  component  units.  This 
could  lead  to  a  return  to  “hollow", 
non-ready  forces  and  lack  of 
ammunition,  spare  parts,  and  training 
time  which  was  so  prevalent  at  the 
beginning  of  this  decade, 

The  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for  FY 
1989  did  not  fully  resource  reserve 
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component  programs.  Lack  of  adequate 
funding  will  seriously  set  back 
previously  planned  force 
modernization.  Force  structure  cannot 
grow  becau.se  of  end-strength  caps. 
Modern  equipment  cannot  be 
purcha.sed.  Military  construction 
accounts  are  .seriously  underfunded. 

It  is  fiscally  responsible  tt)  pro\  ide 
the  resources  necessary  to  fill  the 
National  Guard  and  Re.serve  with 
people  and  equipment;  pro\ide  training 
support  through  adequate  facilities, 
ranges,  and  schools;  and  provide 
sufficient  ground  vehicle  hours,  flying 
time,  and  steaming  hours  to  maintain 
individual  and  unit  proficiency. 

Particular  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
properly  equipping  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  units  since  such 
a  large  portion  of  these  assets  are  in  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserxe. 

Initiatives  to  maintain  an  effective 
total  force— including  strengthening  the 
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National  Guard  and  Reserve — must  not 
be  crushed  in  a  fiscal  vise  or  allowed  to 
atrophy  while  national  security 
requirements  are  debated.  The  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  must  have  sufficient 
funding  to  attain  levels  of  readiness  and 
capability  required  to  meet  the  ever 


increasing  responsibilities  being  placed 
upon  them. 

Table  3  displays  reserve  component 
appropriations  for  F\’  1989  and 
provides  comparable  data  for  recent 
years,  rjjjj 


TSablc  3 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  APPROPRIATIONS 
(Dollars  in  Millions) 


FY  1981 '  FY  1987^  FY  1988^  FY  1989“* 


Army  National  Guard 

Personnel 

1175.6 

3071.0 

3234.3 

3334.0 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

951.4 

1764.0 

1856.5 

1801.2 

Military  Construaion 

42.3 

141.0 

184.4 

229.2 

Army  Reserve 

Personnel 

870.5 

2115.0 

2262.9 

2261.2 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

521.6 

788.0 

857.5 

794.9 

Military  Construction 

46.9 

87.0 

95.1 

86.0 

Naval  Reserve 

Personnel 

318.8 

1395.0 

1512.9 

1621.4 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

554.2 

892.0 

929.9 

979.2 

Mibtary  Construction 

33.0 

44.5 

73.7 

60.9 

Marine  Corps  Reserve^ 

Personnel 

120.4 

278.3 

295.4 

315.7 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

28.9 

64.2 

695 

77.5 

Air  National  Guard 

Personnel 

387.2 

947.0 

988.2 

1033.7 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

1530.9 

1796.0 

1958.1 

1971.0 

Military  Construction 

89.7 

148.9 

151.3 

158.5 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Personnel 

277.4 

564.6 

615.1 

658.0 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

602.0 

924.6 

1001.0 

1033.9 

Military  Construction 

21.6 

58.9 

79.3 

70.6 

Total  DoD 

Personnel 

3149.9 

8370.9 

8908.8 

9224.0 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

4189.0 

6228.8 

6672.5 

6657.7 

Military  Construction 

233.5 

480.3 

583.8 

605.2 

Coast  Guard  Reserve® 

Personnel 

37.5 

39.6 

38.4 

40.2 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

11.7 

26.0 

24.5 

26.8 

Total  Reserve  Components 

Personnel 

3187,4 

8410.5 

8947.2 

9264.2 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

4200.7 

6254.8 

6697.0 

6684.5 

Military  Construction 

233.5 

4803 

583.8 

605.2 

Notes:  1.  Source:  "The  Budget  of  the  US  Government,"  Appendix,  1983.  The  Coast  Guard. 

2.  Source:  FY  1987  DoD  Obligational  Availability  and  Obligations  as  of  September  30,  1987. 

3.  Source:  FY  1988  DoD  Appropriations  Bill, 

4.  Source:  FY  1989  DoD  Appropriations  Bill. 

5.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  figures  included  in  Naval  Reserve  Military  Construction. 

6.  Coast  Guard  Reserve  has  no  military  construction  funding. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  are 
prepared  to  rapidly  augment  active 
component  forces  in  times  of  war  or 
national  emergency.  Warfighting 
contingency  plans  cannot  be 
successfully  executed  without  the 
reserve  components. 

Over  one-third  of  the  combat 
divisions  and  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  aggregate  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  capabilities  are 
in  the  Army's  reserve  components. 

Most  types  of  units  in  the  active 
component  are  also  found  in  the 
reserve  components.  Some  types  of 
units  are  primarily  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  or  Army  Reserve. 

The  Naval  Reserve  includes  units  with 
a  wide  variety  of  mission  areas  such  as 
surface  combatants,  carrier  air  w'ings, 
maritime  patrol,  airlift,  logistical 
support,  communications,  construction 
forces,  and  medical  support. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  provides  a 
division-wing  team  and  force  service 


support  group  with  combat,  combat 
support,  and  combat  service  support 
forces  of  the  same  type  as  active 
component  units. 

Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  units  perform  many  combat 
and  combat  support  missions  such  as 
tactical  fighter,  tactical  reconnaLssance, 
strategic  and  tactical  airlift,  strategic  air 
defense,  aerial  refueling,  and 
aeromedical  evacuation. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  provides 
port  security  elements  and 
augmentation  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Upon 
the  declaration  of  war,  or  when  the 
President  directs,  the  Coast  Guard  shall 
operate  as  a  .service  in  the  Navy.  This 
status  continues  until  the  President,  by 
executive  order,  transfers  the  Coast 
Guard  back  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

As  evidenced  by  the  following 
.sections  and  tables,  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  provide  significant,  and  in 
some  areas,  total  mission  capability  of 
the  total  force.  These  capabilities 
demonstrate  the  continuing  need  for 
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sufficient  manning,  realistic  training, 
modernized  equipment,  and  adequate 
facilities  in  the  reserve  components. 

Army 

The  Army  relies  heavily  on  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  to  fill  out  its 
wartime  organization.  The  Army 
National  Guard  has  an  assigned  strength 
of  455  900  in  2,108  units.  There  are 
2,406  units  in  the  Army  Reserve  with 
an  assigned  strength  of  .512,800. 
Selected  Reserve  strength  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Re.serve  will 
soon  be  greater  than  the  strength  of  the 
active  component. 

The  Army's  CAPSTONE  program 
aligns  Army  reserve  component  units 
with  their  wartime  gaining  commands. 

It  defines  command  and  control  for 
wartime  missions.  The  program  also 
allows  reserve  component  units  to 
focus  training  on  wartime  tasks,  defined 
by  gaining  commands,  in  geographic 
regions  where  they  would  deploy  upon 
mobilization. 


The  roundout  program  brings  an 
understructured  command  in  one 
component,  up  to  its  authorized 
configuration,  by  assigning  a  specified 
unit  from  another  component.  Under 
this  program,  nine  of  the  18  active 
component  divisions  are  structured 
with  roundout  brigades  or  battalions 
from  the  National  Guard  or  Reserve, 
Reserve  component  roundout  units  are 
given  the  .same  priorities  for  equipment 
as  their  parent  active  component  units. 
A  few  reserve  component  commands 
are  rounded  out  with  acti\  e  component 
units. 

During  FY  1988,  the  81.st  Separate 
Infantry  Brigade  (Mechanized), 
Washington  Army  National  Guard,  was 
given  a  roundout  mission  to  the  9th 
Infantry  Division  (.Motorized),  Fort 
Lewis.  Washington.  An  .Urmy  National 
Guard  battalion  was  also  formed  in 
Alaska  to  roundout  the  bth  Infantry 
Di\ision  (Light). 

An  equipment  maintenance  center  is 
being  established  on  a  one-year  test 
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basis  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  It  is  being  staffed  by  10 
active  component,  10  Army  National 
Guard,  and  10  Army  Reserve  full-time 
personnel.  They  will  assist  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  maintenance 
companies  which  will  deploy  from  the 
United  States  to  work  in  the  center  for 
three-week  annual  training  periods.  The 
first  unit  is  scheduled  to  deploy  to  the 
center  in  April  1989.  The  work  done  by 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
units  will  improve  maintenance  support 
of  the  Army  command  in  Europe  and 
help  reduce  maintenance  backlogs. 
Additionally,  it  will  enable  reserve 
component  units  to  train  with  some  of 
the  Army’s  most  modern  equipment. 
Under  this  plan,  maintenance  costs 
should  decrease  since  the  equipment  is 
currently  being  maintained  through 
contract  services. 


If  this  test  is  successful,  the  rotation 
of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
through  the  center  would  become 
permanent.  The  concept  could  be 
extended  to  other  overseas  missions 
be.sides  maintenance.  Operational 
missions  provide  valuable  training 
experience  for  the  reserve  components. 


During  FY  1988,  the  Army  National 
Guard  activated  -49  units  and  converted 
169  organizations.  The  Army  Re.serve 
activated  30  units  and  had  91 
conversions.  Organizational  changes  and 
equipment  modernization  over  the  last 
five  years  has  caused  considerable 
turbulence  in  the  Army's  reserve 
components.  The  impact  of  this 
turbulence  varies  depending  on  unit 
type.  In  many  cases  it  changes 
individual  skill  requirements  within  a 
unit.  Such  changes  require  careful 
oversight  to  ensure  that  adequate 
retraining  opportunities  are  made 
available  to  minimize  skill  mismatch 
problems. 

As  part  of  the  modernization 
program,  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  have  added  new  tanks, 
helicopters,  radars,  trucks,  hospital  .sets, 
and  many  other  items  of  equipment 
mentioned  in  the  Equipment  Chapter  of 
this  report.  During  FY  1988,  the  Ist 
Battalion,  I58th  Field  Artillery. 
Oklahoma  Army  National  Guard, 
became  the  Army’s  first  re.serve 
component  battalion  to  receive  the 
multiple  launch  rocket  system.  The 
modernization  program  has  significantly 
increased  the  capability  of  the  total 
Army. 

The  Army’s  capability  has  al.so  been 
enhanced  through  leadership  training 
programs  initiated  during  the  year. 
Among  these  is  the  establishment  of 
noncommissioned  officer  academies  for 
reserve  component  personnel  in  the 
five  major  regional  commands  in  the 
United  States. 

Over  the  next  .several  years,  the  .^rmy 
plans  to  reduce  its  aviation  fleet  by 
approximately  2,000  aircraft.  .As  new 
aircraft  are  added  to  the  force,  they  will 
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displace  less  capable  aircraft  reaching 
obsolescence.  In  some  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units,  older 
aircraft  are  being  removed  as  part  of 
this  restructuring  before  the  new 
aircraft  are  available.  This  results  in 
decreased  reserve  component 
capabilities.  In  order  to  maintain 
capability  and  required  structure  in  the 
force,  reductions  should  only  take  place 
as  new  aircraft  are  given  to  reserve 
component  units. 

The  Army  remains  committed  to  the 
establishment  of  four  attack  helicopter 
battalions  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  four  in  the  Army  Reserve.  Six  units 
are  programmed  to  be  established  in  FY 
1989  (four  Army  National  Guard/two 
Army  Reserve),  one  in  FY  1990,  and  the 
last  in  FY  1991. 

Contributions  to  the  total  Army  by 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  are  reflected  in  Table  4. 
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ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  ARMY  RESERVE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  TOTAL  ARMY 
FY  1988 


Unit  Types 


Thiining  Divisions  and  Brigades 

Infiintry  Scout  Groups 

TOW  Light  Anti-tank  Infantry  Battalions 

Heavy  Helicopter  Units 

Pathfinder  Detachments 

Railroad  Units 

Judge  Advocate  General  Units 
Civil  Affairs  Units 
Psychological  Operations  Units 
Public  Affairs  Units 

Heavy  Equipment  Maintenance  Companies 

Separate  Brigades 

Engineer  Battalions  (Combat) 

Hospital  Units 

Petroleum,  Oil,  and  Lubricant  Companies 
Engineer  Bridge  Companies  (Non-Divisional) 
Corps  Support  Groups,  Headquarters 
Chemical-Smoke  Generator  Units 
Supply  and  Service  Companies 
Engineer  Battalions  (Combat  Heavy) 

Truck  Companies 

Theater  Defense  Brigades 

Military  Police  Companies  (Non-Divisional) 

Conventional  Ammunition  Companies 

Field  Artillery  Battalions 

Armored  Cavalry  Regiments 

Military  Intelligence  Units 

Signal  Battalions  (Corps  Area) 

Infantry  Battalions 

Special  Forces  Groups 

Mechanized  Infantry  Battalions 

Armored  Battalions 

Area  Support  Groups,  Headquarters 

Witercraft  Companies 

Combat  Divisions 


National  Guard 
Percent  of 
Tbtal  Army 

Army  Reserve 
Percent  of 
Tbtal  Army 

Combined 
Percent  of 
Total  Army 

0 

100 

100 

100 

0 

100 

100 

0 

100 

100 

0 

100 

50 

50 

100 

0 

100 

100 

2 

98 

100 

0 

97 

97 

0 

87 

87 

58 

29 

87 

76 

10 

86 

73 

7 

80 

52 

25 

77 

8 

69 

77 

18 

59 

77 

43 

31 

74 

15 

58 

73 

6 

66 

72 

31 

40 

71 

30 

37 

67 

37 

30 

67 

50 

17 

67 

44 

21 

65 

18 

43 

61 

52 

9 

61 

57 

0 

57 

4 

54 

58 

43 

14 

57 

50 

5 

55 

25 

25 

50 

47 

2 

49 

43 

2 

45 

30 

15 

45 

14 

29 

43 

36 

0 

36 

Note:  Percentage  determined  by  counting  like-type  units. 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Navy 

The  Naval  Re,ser\e  has  1-*9.S()() 
personnel  assigned  in  units.  rhe\ 

are  organized  into  three  types  of  units 
for  alignment  \\  ith  gaining  eommands. 

•  Commissioned  Cnits  {(i  pereent): 
Reser\e  eombat  units,  with  organie 
equipment,  such  as  aireraft 
squadrons  cir  construction  battalions. 
These  units  are  tasked  to  deliver  a 
complete  oftierational  entity  to  the 
operating  force,  are  commanded  by 
either  acti\e  or  reserve  component 
officers,  and  manned  largely  by 
Selected  Re.ser\e  personnel. 

•  Reinforcing  Cnits  (3-t  percent):  Cnits 
which  augment  active  component 
commissioned  units  and  operating 
staffs  with  trained  personnel.  Such 
units  are  tailored  to  augment 
designated  ships,  aircraft  squadrons, 
craft,  special  warfare  commands,  and 
Marine  expeditionary  forces.  Their 
function  is  to  allow  peak  operations 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

•  Sustaining  Cnits  (60  percent):  Cnits 
which  augment  Heet  and  force- 
support  acti\ities  with  trained 
personnel.  They  provide  a  surge 
capabilit\-  and  sustain  the  high  level 
of  aeti\  ity  ree|uired  to  support 
deployed  forces.  Such  units  provide 
augmentation  to  security  groups; 
intelligence,  communications,  and 
meteorological  activities;  intermediate 
maintenance  units;  staffs;  naval 
stations;  and  headc|uarters 
organizations 

Nav  al  Reserve  Force  (NRF)  shijss 
belong  to  the  Navy's  active  component 
and  are  under  the  operatiotial  control  of 
the  Commanders-in-Chief.  Atlantic  or 


I'acihc  Fleets  rather  than  the 
(a)mmander.  N.iv.il  Reserve  Force  The 
Naval  Reserve  trams  on  NRF  ships  ;ind 
craft  and  prov  ide-'  a  portion  of  their 
mobilization  manpower  NRF  ships  .ire 
manned  (at  reducei.1  strength  from 
normal  peacetime  levels  for  these  types 
of  ships)  by  active  component 
personnel.  Training  and  .Administration 
of  Reserve-'  (T.AR)  program  personnel, 
and  drilling  Selected  Reserv  ists 

During  FA'  16RR.  five  NRF  ocean 
minesweepers  and  two  NRF  frigates 
were  deploved  to  suiiport  Persian  Gulf 
operations  Drilling  Selected  Reserve 
members  assignetl  to  the  ships  at  the 
time  of  their  deployment  were  not 
called  to  active  tliitv’.  Rather,  active 
component  members.  TARs,  and 
volunteers  from  the  .Naval  Reserve  filled 
the  crew .  Participation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  operations,  by  these  ships  and 
other  Naval  Reserve  personnel, 
demonstrated  the  .Navy's  ability  to 
integrate  NRF  ships  and  Naval  Reserve- 
assets  into  operational  missions  when 
required 
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Tlic  maj()rit\  of  llic  NRl-  is  inckiclcd 
in  the  6()()-ship  Navy,  'i'his  includes  22 
frijjates  and  various  landing  craft.  .\lso 
in  the  NRF,  but  not  included  in  the 
(lOO-ship  Navy,  are  IH  minesweepers, 
three  sahage  ships,  and  1 4  craft  of 
opportunity  utilized  by  the  Na\al 
Reserve  for  training  in  mine  warfare 
operations. 

I'vvo  of  the  Navy's  IS  carrier  air 
wings  are  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  In  the 
ne.xt  few  years,  one  out  of  every  IJ 
ships  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
Navy's  frigates,  are  programmed  to  be 
in  the  NRF.  .Maritime  patrol  squadrons 
from  the  Naval  Reserve  eon.stitute  one 
third  of  the  fleet's  total  rec|uirement 


Over  the  past  five  years,  many  .Naval 
Reserve  units  have  been  established, 
.Some  were  eliminated  due  to  changing 
demographies.  During  this  time,  the 
number  of  NRF  ships  inerea.sed  by  lb 
while  the  number  t)f  aircraft  st|uai'rons 
increased  by  two.  Cihanges  in  the  NRF. 
scheduled  over  the  next  five  years, 
include  aviding  four  frigates  to  the 
inventory  Fight  mine  countermeasure 
ships  and  one  coastal  mine  hunter  ship 
will  replace  seven  vteean  minesweepers 
scheduled  for  deactivation.  One  more 
amphibious  ship  w  ill  be  added  to  the 
NRF 


In  addition,  six  existing  st|uadrons 
transitioned  to  new  types  of  aircraft. 

The  number  of  reinforcing  or  sustaining 
unit  activations  averaged  200  annually 
while  the  number  of  deactiv  ations 
averaged  .•'iS  per  vear.  During  1088.  I  1 -t 
units  were  activated  and  ~0  were 
deactivated.  Fhe  number  of 
commissioned  units  is  projected  t  > 
increase  liv  2S  during  the  next  five 
years. 


Fhe  majority  of  the  Nav  v  s  mine 
countermeasures  capability  is  in  the 
■Nav.il  .Surface  Reserve  laghteen  ot  'he 
Navy  s  21  ocean  minesweepers  .ire  NKI 
assets.  The  Naval  .Air  Reserve  has  one 
Naval  Reserve  helitopter  mine 
countermeasure  sc|uai.lron  aiul  .i  sev  ontl 
is  ivlanned  to  be  added  in  lO'  |080  File 
total  Nav  y  continues  to  retiuire 
additio.ial  air  mine  couniermc.isuu 
capability. 


Fhe  two  Naval  Reserve  carrier  .iir 
w  ings  are  receiv  ing  modern  et|uipment 
simultaneously  w  ith  the  active 
component  Fhey  will  soon  be  I'ullv 
supiiortalile  aboard  the  Navy's  most 
modern  aircraft  c.irriers,  Fwo  Naval 
Reserve  tactical  electronic  warfare 
squadrons  will  transition  to  more 
capable  aircraft  lieginning  in  FA  lb8b 


I'he  Naval  Reserve  maritime  patrol 
force  has  l.S  sc|uadron.s  and  contributes 
substantially  to  the  total  maritime  patrol 
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force.  One  Naval  Reserve  squadron  is 
currently  flying  the  P-3C  aircraft.  The 
remaining  reserve  squadrons  are 
scheduled  to  convert  to  P-3Cs  when 
the  active  force  acquires  a  new  long 
range  antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft  in 
the  late  199()s. 

Naval  Air  Reserve  changes  over  the 
next  five  \ears  include  the  deactivation 
of  two  tight  attack  helicopter  squadrons 
and  one  combat  support  helicopter 
squadron.  Two  special  combat  support 


helicopter  squadrons  will  replace  ihcm 
Two  aircraft  refueling  .st|uadrons  w  ill  he 
replaced  with  two  new  medium  atiaek 
squadrons  that  will  assume  the  refueling 
mission. 

Most  o(  the  .\av\  s  rnitetl  ,Slate^ 
based  organic  airlift  needs  are  met  by 
the  .Nasal  .3ir  Keserse's  I  I  C  0  IX,'  O 
squadrons. 

Naval  Rcserse  contributions  to  the 
total  Nas  y  are  displayed  in  Table  3. 


Ikble  5 

NAVAL  RESERVE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  TOIAL  NAVY 
FY  1988 


Reserve 
Percent  of 

Unit  Types  Total  Navy 


United  States  Based  Logisiic  Airlift  Squadrons  100 

United  States  Based  Composite  (Service)  Squadrons  100 

Light  Attack  Helicopter  Squadrons  100 

Combat  Search  and  Rescue  Squadrons  100 

Mobile  Inshore  Undersea  ^X^ir&re  Units  100 

Naval  Embarked  Advisory  Tfeams  100 

Naval  Control  of  Shipping  (Military  Personnel)  99 

Cargo  Handling  Battalions  93 

Ocean  Minesweepers  82 

Military  Sealift  Command  (Military  Personnel)  85 

Mobile  Construction  Battalions  65 

Fleet  Hospitals  (Medical  Support)  53 

Intelligence  Program  Personnel  48 

Maritime  Air  Patrol  Squadrons  35 

LAMPS  MK-I  Anti-Submarine  ’K^f^  Squadrons  33 

Airborne  Mine  Countermeasures  Squadrons  25 

Frigates  (FFG-'7s/FF-1052s)  21 

Carrier  Air  Wings  14 

Amphibious  Wirfiare  Ships  3 


Note:  Percentage  determined  by  counting  like-type  units  or  personnel. 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Marine  Corps 

The  Marine  (iorps  Reserve  has  43. (■><•<• 
personnel  assigned  in  34^  units  at  193 
sites. 

•Mohili/ation  missions  for  the  Marine 
(atrps  Reser\e  ma\'  be: 

•  Seleeti\el\  augment  the  active 
component  in  order  to  field  three 
active  Marine  expeditionary  forces  at 
full  \s'artime  structure. 

•  .Selectir  ely  reinforce  active 
component  .Marine  exiseditionary 
forces  w  ith  Selected  .Marine  (lorjis 
Reserve  units. 

•  Provide  the  capabilitx  to  field  a 
•Marine  expeditionarv  brigade  (with 
reducetl  a\  iation  aiul  limited  combat 
.ser\  ice  suiiport  caisability)  to 
reinforce  an  active  component 
.Marine  expeditionary  force. 


•  If  augmentaiion/reinforcement  is  not 
ordered,  provide  the  capability  to 
field  a  division,  wing,  and  force 
service  support  group. 

•  If  augmentation/reinforcement  is 
ordered,  provide  a  nucleus  to 
reconstitute  a  division,  w'ing,  and 
force  .service  support  group. 

Le.ss  than  10  percent  of  units  in  the 
Marine  Clorps  Reserve  have  been 
reorganized  over  the  past  five  years. 
However,  major  changes  are  expected 
in  the  next  five  years  to  support 
warfighting  enhancements  directed  by 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Elements  of  the  4th  Light  Armored 
Vehicle  Battalion,  an  antitank  platoon,  a 
KC-13()  refueling  squadron,  and  an 
AH-lj  attack  helicopter  .squadron  were 
activated  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
in  FY  1988.  Many  units  within  the 
.Vlarine  Corps  Re.servc  received  new 
equipment.  Additional  equipment, 
which  will  increase  the  capabilities  of 
the  4th  Marine  Division,  the  4th  Marine 
VC  ing.  and  the  4th  Force  Service 
Support  Croup,  will  be  fielded  next 
year. 

In  FV  1989,  the  Marine  Ctrrps  Reserve 
w  ill  activate  three  bulk  fuel  companies, 
two  bridge  platoons,  and  one  antitank 
platoon.  These  units  will  be  transferred 
from  the  active  component. 

The  .Marine  Corps  Reserve  soon  will 
assign  16  rifle  companies  to  augment  16 
active  component  rifle  battalions  with  a 
fourth  maneuver  company.  The 
companies  will  train  with  their  gaining 
battalions  during  annual  training  duty, 
and  possibly  during  monthly  drills. 
Artillery  units,  and  some  combat  service 
support  organizations,  will  also  augment 
active  component  units. 
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During  FY  1989  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  will  continue  to  increase  its 
aviation  capability  through  transitions  to 
modern  aircraft. 


Marine  Corps  Reserve  contributions 
to  the  total  Marine  Corps  are  displayed 
in  Table  6. 


f 
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Ikble  6 

MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 

THE  TOIAL  MARINE  CORPS 

FY  1988 

Unit  Types* 

Reserve  Percent 
of  Total 

Marine  Corps 

Civil  Affairs  Groups 

100 

Salvage  Platoons 

100 

Force  Reconnaissance  Companies 

50 

Air/Naval  Gunfire  Liaison  Companies 

50 

Force  Service  Support  Group  Military  Police  Companies 

40 

T^nk  Battalions 

40 

Beach  and  Port  Companies 

40 

Heavy  Artillery  Batteries 

35 

Division  Reconnaissance  Battalions 

33 

Light  Anti-Aircraft  Missile  Battalions 

25 

Infantry  Battalions 

25 

Marine  Air  Control  Groups 

25 

Marine  Wing  Support  Groups 

25 

Bulk  Fuel  Companies 

25 

Force  Service  Support  Groups 

25 

Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Batteries 

25 

Aircraft  TVpes^ 

Light  Attack  Aircraft 

28 

Aerial  Refueling  Aircraft 

28 

Observation  Aircraft 

23 

Fighter  Aircraft 

20 

Electronic  Wirfiue  Aircraft 

18 

Helicopters 

16 

Notes:  1.  Percentage  determined  by  counting  like-type  units. 

2.  Percentage  determined  by  counting  primary  authorized  aircraft. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Air  Force 

There  are  1  IS, 200  personnel  in  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  82,100 
personnel  in  the  Air  Force  Re.serve. 
There  are  080  units  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  S33  units  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Most  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  units  are  aligned  with 
wartime  gaining  commands  and  train 
with  them  on  a  regular  basis  in 
peacetime.  This  facilitates  integration 
into  the  active  force  upon  mobilization. 
In  addition  to  flying  their  owm 
component's  aircraft,  many  Air  Force 
Reserve  aircrews  fly  active  component 
aircraft  in  the  a.ssociate  program.  Some 
units  have  changed  missions  and  others 
have  transitioned  to  modern  aircraft 
with  increased  capabilities. 

The  lS8th  Fighter  Interceptor  Group. 
Vermont  Air  National  Guard, 
transitioned  from  F-4s  to  F-l6s  in  FY 
1988,  changing  from  a  tactical  fighter  to 
a  strategic  air  defen.se  role. 

Activation  is  planned  for  three  Air 
National  Guard  communications 

48 


squadrons  in  FY  1989.  Terminals  will 
be  placed  in  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
and  Kentucky.  The  squadrons  will 
provide  a  command  and  control 
capability  and  a  logistics  link  from 
designated  NATO  bases.  The  Air  Force 
is  providing  ground  satellite  terminals 
while  European  allies  are  providing 
satellites.  The  Air  National  Guard  will 
provide  personnel  and  funding  for 
operations  and  maintenance. 

The  210th  Air  Rescue  and  Recovery 
Squadron  will  be  activated  in  the  Alaska 
Air  National  Guard  during  FY 
1990-1993.  This  action,  directed  by 
Congress,  will  replace  the  active 
component  air  rescue  and  recovery 
capability  which  is  being  removed  from 
Alaska.  Congress  provided  funds  to 
equip  the  new  squadron  with  four 
MH-60G  helicopters  and  two  HC-130N 
aircraft. 

In  FY  1989,  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
will  deactivate  1 6  mobility  support 
flights.  All  personnel,  and  unit  a.ssets 
will  be  absorbed  by  combat  support 
squadrons.  One  security  police  flight 
will  be  activated. 

Over  the  past  five  years.  42  percent 
of  Air  National  Guard  units  and  25 
percent  of  Air  Force  Reserve  units 
experienced  mission  conversions  or 
reorganiz.ations.  It  is  expected  that  over 
the  next  five  years  an  additional  3'4 
percent  of  Air  National  Guard  and  25 
percent  v)f  Air  Force  Reserve  units  will 
reorganize  or  convert  to  other  systems. 

During  FY  1S)88,  many  fighter  and 
airlift  units  in  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Re.serve  converted  frtjm 
older  to  more  capable  aircraft.  In  a  few 
units,  missions  have  been  changed.  This 
often  requires  a  different  type  of 
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aircraft.  The  capability  and  sustainability 
of  the  reserve  components  have 
increased  because  of  the.se  equipment 
and  unit  conversions. 

In  the  Air  Force,  fiscal  constraints  are 
forcing  reductions  in  numbers  of 
tactical  fighter  aircraft  and  in  unit 
structure.  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  tactical  fighter  .squadrons 
are  scheduled  to  be  reduced  by  the 
equivalent  of  a  tactical  fighter  wing. 

Some  units  are  scheduled  to  receive 
more  modern  but  fewer  aircraft  than 
they  currently  operate.  This  was 


planned  because  of  service  fiscal 
constraints.  Increased  capability  due  to 
more  modern  equipment  may  be  offset 
by  a  le.ss  efficient  equipment  package 
and  a  consequent  reduction  in  potential 
combat  capability.  If  active  component 
equipment  reductions  become  necessary 
due  to  budget  priorities,  but  the 
requirement  for  the  capability 
continues,  it  may  be  prudent  to  transfer 
that  equipment  to  the  reserve 
components. 

Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  contributions  to  the  total  Air 
Force  are  displayed  in  Table 
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Tkble  7 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  TCHAL  AIR  FORCE 

FY  1988 


Unit  Types 


National  Guard 
Percent  of 
Total  Air  Force 


Reserve  Combined 

Percent  of  Percent  of 

Tbtal  Air  Force  Totai  Air  Force 


Flying  Units 


Aircraft' 

Aerial  Spraying  Capability 
United  States  Based  Strategic 
Interceptor  Forces 
Theater  Airlift  Aircraft 
‘Eictical  Reconnaissance 
Air  Rescue/Recovery 
■'Kfeather  Reconnaissance 
Tlictical  Air  Suppon 
Special  Operations 
'Rictical  Fighters 

Aerial  Reftieling/Strateglc  Tinkers 
Support  Aircraft 
Strategic  Airlift  Aircraft 

Aircrews^ 

Aeromedical  Evacuation  Crews 
Strategic  Airlift  (Associate) 

Tinker/Cargo  (Associate) 

Aeromedical  Airlift  (Associate) 

Non-Flying  Units^ 

Aerial  Port 

Aircraft  Control  &  timing 
Combat  Communications 
Engineering  Installations 
Combat  Logistics  Support  Squadrons 
Tkctical  Control 
Civil  Engineering  Personnel 
Strategic  Airlift  Maintenance  Personnel 
(Associate) 

Medical  Personnel'* 

VCfeather 


0 

100 

100 

86 

0 

86 

34 

25 

59 

50 

0 

50 

17 

28 

45 

0 

40 

40 

36 

0 

36 

11 

25 

36 

25 

8 

33 

18 

4 

22 

18 

0 

18 

5 

9 

14 

24 

69 

93 

0 

50 

50 

0 

38 

38 

0 

30 

30 

12 

59 

71 

70 

0 

70 

68 

0 

68 

68 

0 

68 

0 

59 

59 

55 

0 

55 

24 

19 

43 

0 

40 

40 

13 

13 

26 

15 

1 

16 

Notes;  1.  Percentage  determined  by  counting  primary  authorized  aircraft. 

2.  Percentage  determined  by  counting  authorized  aircrews. 

3.  Percentage  determined  by  counting  authorized  personnel. 

4.  Excludes  aeromedical  evacuation  crews. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Coast  Guard 

There  are  323  units  with  12,100 
personnel  in  the  (x)ast  Guard  Selected 
Reserve. 

Except  for  three  deployable  port 
security  units  (351  total  personnel),  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  augments  active 
component  units  after  mobilization. 
Since  the  Coast  Guard  Re.serve  is  highly 
dependent  upon  active  force  commands 
for  peacetime  training,  re.servists 
generally  are  familiar  with  command 
structures,  missions,  and  operating  areas 
of  the  units  they  would  augment  upon 
mobilization. 


Reservists  also  support  Coast  Guard 
peacetime  operations  in  search  and 
rescue,  aids  to  navigation,  port  safety 
and  security,  and  law  enforcement. 

Less  than  one  percent  of  Coast  Guard 
Re.serve  units  have  reorganized  each 
year  since  1983.  The  reorganizations 
were  primarily  the  result  of  significant 
changes  in  training  opportunities 
available  to  the  unit.  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  units  are  configured  as  training 


units  and  do  not  need  to  reorganize  to 
accommodate  changing  mobilization 
requirements. 

Seven  Coast  Guard  Reser\e  units 
changed  their  unit  types  in  FY  198K. 
The  Coast  Guard  had  to  reduce  its 
Selected  Re.serve  strength  by  nearly  10 
percent  due  to  budget  constraints 
during  FY  1988.  It  was  still  able  to 
establish  three  port  .security  units,  one 
vessel  augmentation  unit,  one  support 
unit,  one  interservice  training  unit,  and 
two  aviation  training  units.  Aviation 
units  use  active  component  aircraft  and 
operating  re.sources. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve's  lO-ycar 
plan  projects  considerable  grttwth.  If 
the  plan  is  supported  by  the 
Administration  and  (kmgre.ss,  50  port 
security  units  will  be  established  in  the 
next  five  years.  There  are  no  plans  to 
deactivate  any  units.  Generally.  Coast 
Guard  Re.serve  units  have  no 
mobilization  equipment  assigned. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  contributions  to 
the  total  Coast  Guard  are  displayed  in 
Table  8. 
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Table  8 

COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  THE  TOTAL  COAST  GUARD 

FY  1988 

Reserve 

Percent  of 

Unit  Types 

Total  Coast  Guard 

Deployable  Port  Security  Units 

100 

Marine  Safety  Office  Units 

54 

Operational  Shore  Facilities 

32 

Repair/Supply/Research 

25 

Command  &  Control 

21 

\fessels 

17 

Thiining  Commands 

10 

Air  Stations 

2 

Note:  Percentage  determined  by  counting  allocated  mobilization  billets. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 

Reserve  component  reorganizations. 

components  of  all  the  services.  SOF 

activations,  deactivations,  and 

include  special  forces,  rangers,  special 

equipment  modernization  cause 

operations  aviation,  psychological 

turbulence  in  manning,  training,  and 

operations,  civil  affairs  (except  in  the 

meeting  individual  skill  requirements. 

Marine  Corps  reserve),  electronic 

Although  such  changes  may  result  in  a 
temporary  degradation  of  readiness. 

1  combat,  gunship,  and  special  boat  units. 

capability  may  be  increa.sed  over  time. 

Representative  SOF  missions 

The  ultimate  improved  capability  is 
welcome,  but  all  must  realize  the 

supporting  national  objectives  include: 

adverse  impact  of  the.se  changes  on 

•  foreign  internal  defen.se  operations  in 

current  force  readiness. 

remote,  urban,  or  rural  environments 
during  peace  or  war  to  promote 

Special  Operations  Forces 

national  and  regional  stability. 

Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  fulfill 
a  vital  role  in  protecting  our  national 
security  interests.  Their  capabilities  can 
be  employed  in  peace  and  at  all  levels 
of  conflict,  independenth'.  or  in  concert 
with  other  forces.  SOF  arc  receiving 
emphasi.s  in  the  active  and  re.serve 


•  training  foreign  military  and 
paramilitary  forces  in 
counterinsurgency  techniques. 

•  conducting  unconventional  warfare, 
direct  action  missions,  and 
psychological  operations. 
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•  conducting  humanitarian  assistance- 
operations,  either  unilaterally  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  forces. 

•  safeguarding  United  States  citizens 
and  property  abroad. 

•  conducting  personnel  evacuation 
operations,  or  recovery  of  .sensitive 
items. 

•  conducting  deceptitrn  operations. 

•  conducting  counterterrorist 
operations. 

Recognizing  the  contribution  SOF 
make  in  protecting  national  security 
interests,  goals  are  to  revitalize  SOF 
capabilities  to  enable  them  to  perform 
mi.ssions  in  times  of  peace,  cri.sis,  or 
war;  and  to  program  the  sustainment 
and  modernization  of  these  forces. 

Army  National  Guard  and  Army- 
Reserve  special  forces  units  have  6,()()() 
soldiers  and  compri.se  four  of  the  eight 
special  forces  groups  in  the  Army.  One 
special  operations  aviation  battalion  is 
in  the  Army  National  Guard.  Three  of 
the  Army’s  four  psychological 
operations  groups  are  in  the  Army- 
Reserve.  More  than  4,600  Army  Reserve 
soldiers  are  in  three  civil  affairs 
commands,  five  civil  affairs  brigades, 
four  civil  affairs  groups,  and  24  civil 
affairs  companies.  There  is  only  one 
civil  affairs  battalion  in  the  active 
component. 

Peacetime  chain  of  command  for 
Army  Reserve  .SOF  units  is  through  a 
SOF  oriented  re.serve  command,  in  each 
of  the  five  regional  commands,  to 
Forces  Command  (FORSCOM).  1st 
Special  Operations  Command  (SOCOM), 
the  Army  component  of  United  States 


Special  Operations  Command 
(LISSOCOM)  and  a  major  subordinate- 
unit  of  FORSCOM.  has  operational 
control  of  Army  Reserve  SOF  units.  1st 
SOCOM  was  added  to  the  command 
chain  in  FY  1988.  1st  SOCOM  is 
transitioning  to  a  major  Army  command 
and  will  assume  responsibility  for  all 
Army  Re.serve  SOF  affairs  from 
FORSCOM  except  post-mobilization 
deployment  responsibilities. 

Army  National  Guard  SOF  units 
remain  under  state  control  until 
mobilized  or  called  to  federal  duty.  The 
Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau  and 
Commander,  Ust  SOCOM  have  signed  a 
memorandum  of  agreement  to  addre.ss 
command  and  control  issues.  1st 
SOCOM  monitors  and  coordinates  Army- 
National  Guard  training  and  readine.ss  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement. 

After  mobilization,  operation 
command  for  all  Army  reserve 
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component  units  is  directly  through  1st 
SOCOM  to  USSOCOM.  Administrative 
chain  of  command  is  from  1st  SOCOM 
to  FORSCOM.  Upon  deployment, 
operational  command  is  passed  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  USSOCOM  to 
theater  Commanders-in-Chief. 

Command  (less  operational  command) 
continues  to  be  exercised  through  the 
service  components  of  the  respective 
theater  commanders. 

The  Naval  Reserve  has  two 
commissioned  special  boat  squadrons 
(SBR)  and  four  commissioned  special 
boat  units  (SBU).  They  comprise  100 
percent  of  all  SBRs  and  6"’  percent  of 
all  SBUs  in  the  Navy,  In  addition,  there 
are  15  reserve  detachments  which 
augment  various  SOF  units  and  staffs  of 
the  active  component.  Naval  Reserve 
SOF  strength  is  officers  and  1..55' 
enlisted. 

Operational  control  of  Naval  Reserve 
special  operations  units  is  through 
Commander,  Naval  Special  Warfare 
Command,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
USSOCOM,  Administrative  control  is 
through  Commander,  Naval  Special 
W  arfare  Command,  to  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Post  mobilization  command 


relationships  would  remain  the  .same 
until  deployment.  Upon  deployment, 
command  passes  to  theater 
commanders. 

There  is  one  special  operations  unit 
in  the  Air  National  Guard.  This 
Pennsylvania  unit,  the  193rd  Special 
Operations  Group,  has  an  electronic 
combat  mission.  The  unit  has  1 .0-tO 
assigned  personnel  with  over  90 
percent  of  assigned  personnel  qualified 
in  their  individual  specialty.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  equipment  although  some 
of  the  aircraft  are  undergoing 
conversions. 

The  193rd  Special  Operations  Group 
is  under  the  command  and  control  of 
the  state.  However,  for  contingencies 
not  requiring  mobilization,  an 
agreement  assigns  operational  control  to 
USSOCOM.  During  peacetime,  the 
Military  Airlift  Command  establishes 
training  and  evaluation  standards  for  the 
unit.  Upon  mobilization,  command 
passes  to  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
with  operational  control  by  USSOCO.M 
until  the  unit  is  deployed  to  another 
unified  command. 

The  Air  Force  Reser\  e  S(3F  consists 
of  one  AC- 1.30  gunship  unit  which  is 
half  of  the  Air  Force's  gunship 
capability,  and  one  H-3  helicopter  unit 
which  is  100  percent  of  .Mr  Force  H-3 
SOF  capability.  Total  Air  Force  Reserve 
SOF  personnel  strength  is  1 .530.  .Mr 
Force  Reserve  SOF  units  ha\  c  100 
percent  of  their  authorized  suiiisort 
equipment.  Almost  all  of  their 
personnel  arc  qualified  in  their 
individual  specialt\ . 

The  Marine  Coi'iis  Reserve  and  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Keser\e  ha\'e 
no  special  operations  units 
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Military  Intelligence 

The  Army  National  Guard  has  six 
military  intelligence  (MI)  organizations. 
They  consist  of  two  aerial  exploitation 
battalions,  one  combat  electronic 
warfare  intelligence  (CEWl)  divisional 
battalion,  one  Ml  linguist  brigade- 
headquarters,  and  two  Ml  linguist 
battalions.  All  of  these  organizations 
provide  tactical  Ml  support. 

The  most  significant  programmed 
grow'th  in  the  Army  National  Guard  Ml 
force  is  the  implementation  of  a  new 
linguist  structure  over  the  next  few 
years.  Additionally,  new  systems  will  be 
provided  to  the  National  Guard’s  two 
aerial  exploitation  battalions. 

Military  intelligence  (Ml)  in  the  Arm\ 
Re.serve  constituted  percent  of  the 
Army's  Ml  structure  in  FY  1988.  Within 
the  Army  Re,ser\'e,  the  preponderance 
of  Ml  units  are  ('EWl  units  that  support 
commanders  at  corps  level  and  below. 
There  is  also  significant  intelligence 
structure  above  corps  level.  Fifty-nine 
strategic  Ml  detachments  provide 
valuable  scientific  and  technical 
intelligence  support  to  the  Army. 

Naval  Reserve  militar>'  intelligence  is 
composed  of  two  parts — the  Naval 
Re.serve  Intelligence  Program  (NRIP)  and 
the  Na\al  Reser\e  ,Securit\  Grr)up 
(NRSG). 

The  NRIP  provides  about  15  percent 
of  the  Na\  \  s  peacetime  intelligence 
capabi'ity  and  more  than  60  percent  of 
its  wartime  personnel.  The  program  has 
5,000  drilling  .Selected  Re.servists  in  i-iO 
intelligence  units.  Additionally,  the 
intelligence  needs  of  88  other  Naval 
Re.serve  units  are  supported  by  NRIP. 


The  NRSG  mission  is  to  train  and 
sustain  proficienc\'  of  a  cadre  of 
cryptologic  personnel.  This  mission  is 
carried  out  through  a  cryptologic- 
readiness  training  program  that  couples 
skill  development  with  real-time 
cryptologic  support  to  lleet 
commanders  and  national  intelligence- 
agencies.  The  program  u.ses  state-of-the- 
art  equipment  at  "6  NRSG  units  located 
in  reserce  centers  throughout  the 
country.  The  program  is  managed  by 
three  re.serce  units  designated  as 
collection  management  authorities  and 
five  units  designated  regional 
operational  coordinators.  The  NRSG 
provided  o\er  -t5, ()()()  man  days  of 
support  in  FV  1988. 

The  Marine  Corps  Re.ser\  e  has  about 
25  percent  of  all  Marine  (iorps  .Ml 
assets.  These  include  tactical  collection, 
analysis,  and  production.  The  -tO 
member  Intelligence  Re.serve 
Aiigmemation  l  iiit  (RAT)  and  15 
member  Cr\ptology  R.-M',  attached  to 
Marine  Corps  headciuarters.  pro\  ide 
qualit\-  assistance  to  both  the  Marine- 
Corps  and  other  government  agencies. 
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Additionally,  intelligence  reservist.s  are 
a\  ailable  to  augment  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force  during  major  e.xcrci.se.s  or  cri.se.s. 

The  Air  National  Cluard  provide.s 
approximateh  10  percent  of  Air  Force 
intelligence  assets.  Intelligence 
personnel  are  assigned  to  91  Air 
National  Cluard  flying  units,  two 
recttnnaissance  technical  squadrons,  one 
electronic  security  squadron,  and  M 
tactical  control  units.  Flying  units 
include  tactical  fighter/reconnaissance, 
tactical  air  support,  strategic/tactical 
airlift,  air  defense,  air  refueling,  air 
rescue,  and  special  operations. 


The  Air  Force  Re.serve  has  s.^8 
authorized  intelligence  billets  in  58 
flying  squadrons  atid  two  electronic 
security  squadrons.  The.se  intelligence 
resources  provide  operational  .support 
to  a  wide  \  ariet\'  of  missions. 


.Major  command  requirements  have 
increased  .Air  Force  Reserve  intelligence 
manning  from  1~S  positions  to  5,58 
o\er  the  past  five  years.  During  this 
period.  Air  Force  Re.serve  intelligence 
positions  ha\e  been  established  in 
.Military  .Airlift  Command  a.ssociate  airlift 
organizations  and  .Strategic  Air 
(Command  a.ssociate  refueling  groups. 


Recently  appro\ed  manning  documents 
for  Air  National  Ciuard/Air  Force 
Re.serve  combat  rescue  units  will  double 
intelligence  personnel  strength  in  those 
units  by  FT  1991. 

Approximately  l.-tOO  officer  and 
enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force 
Intelligence  Re.serve  (AFIR)  performed 
two-week  annual  tours  during  FA’  1988. 
Additionalh’,  these  reservists  performed 
more  than  8, (KM)  special  tours 
supporting  major  commands  and 
separate  operating  agencies.  .Air  Force- 
Reserve  intelligence  personnel  perform 
important  roles  in  most  major  Air  Force- 
exercises.  Significant  initiatives  include: 

•  Establishment  of  the  AFIR  Strategic 
Air  Command  (SAC)  intelligence 
network.  This  management  initiati\e 
realigns  1 .5  intelligence  detachments 
under  a  SAC-oriented  command 
structure  to  focus  and  increa.se 
intelligence  support  to  SAC 
bombardment  wings  during  inactive 
duty  periods.  The  .AFIR  SAC  network 
is  a  prototype  for  future  alignment 
and  utilization  of  Resert  e  intelligence 
reserve  detachments  and  ma\' 
influence  the  use  of  reserx  ists  on 
annual  or  special  duty  tours. 

•  Intensified  AFIR  Russian  linguists' 
training  to  prepare  for  an  operational 
role  in  strategic  treaty  verification 
processes. 

Rresenth’.  reser\e  component  military 
intelligence  (.MI)  assets  constitute  an 
important  resource  for  the  Coast  Ciuaixi. 
1  he\-  increase  acti\e  component  (ioast 
Guard  capabilities  by  approximateh  ,55 
percent.  .At  Coast  Guard  headquarters. 
Intelligence  Coordination  Center  staffing 
is  increased  by  10-20  percent.  In  Coast 
Guard  area  commands.  Reserve 
personnel  account  for  -+0-50  percent  of 
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the  wartime  intelligence  staff 
requirements.  At  the  district  staff  le\el. 
the\'  boost  MI  staffing  capabilities  2()-S0 
percent. 

Most  Coast  Guard  Reserve  .Ml  assets 
perform  duties  of  an  analytical  nature 
(both  strategic  and  tactical),  with  the 
remainder  engaged  in  watch  standing 
and  collection  activities. 

Over  the  last  .se\eral  years.  .Ml  a.s.sets 
ha\’e  been  focused  on  .Maritime  Defense- 
Zone  responsibilities,  especially  for 
mtjbilization.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
area  intelligence  staffs.  In  areas  where 
law  enforcement  intelligence  needs  are 
rapidly  increasing,  such  as  in  the 
southeastern  United  States.  Reserve- 
personnel  are  supporting  ('oast  Guard 
operations.  .\s  the  Coast  Guard  obtains 
acce.ss  to  more  sophisticated  types  of 
intelligence  gathering  capabilities. 
Reserve  personnel  will  al.so  be  used  to 
support  these  systems.  Increased  u.se  of 
Reserxe  MI  resources  can  be  expected 
to  continue  for  the  next  several  years. 

During  mobilization,  intelligence 
collection  and  analysis  requirements 
will  be  considerably  greater  than  at 
present.  The  maritime  defen.sc-  zone 
areas  of  responsibility  are  large,  surpass 
command  boundaries,  and  encompass 
strategicalU'  important  port  facilities. 

The  \'olume  of  intelligence  data  would 
multiply  dramatically,  requiring 
increased  processing.  .More  Re.serve 
intelligence  personnel,  particularly  thosc 
performing  analytical  and  collection 
duties,  would  be  needed  to  meet  thc 
challcngc  of  a  full  mobilization. 

Summary 

The  reserve  components  are 
increasingly  important  to  the  national 


security  of  the  I'nited  States.  In  this 
era  of  budget  constraints,  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserre  are  being  called 
upon  to  "provide  for  the  common 
defense  "  more  often  and  in  more 
ways.  Without  reserve  component 
forces,  a  major  conflict  may  not  be 
won.  The  contribution  of  the  re.serve 
components  to  deterrence  of  war, 
and  execution  of  war  if  deterrence 
fails,  may  be  greater  now  than 
anytime  in  recent  history.  Many 
capabilities  exist  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Re.serve  which  are  not  in 
the  active  components. 

The  Tt)tal  Force  Policy  demands 
increased  preparedne.ss  through 
training  and  equipping  of  the  re.serve 
components.  They  must  train  in 
peace  as  they  would  perform  in 
battle.  This  requires  continual 
exercising  of  all  re.serve  components 
with  their  active  component 
counterparts  and  other  .services. 

The  reserve  components  must  be 
compatible  with  active  component 
elements.  This  should  include  unit 
structure,  individual  and  unit  skills, 
major  equipment,  spare  parts,  and 
weapon  systems.  There  may  not  be 
sufficient  time  after  mobilization  to 
recruit  and  train  people  or  to 
mobilize  industry  to  start  rapid 
production  of  hardware  systems. 

Reorganizations,  especially  those 
due  to  conversittns  to  modern 
equipment,  result  in  temporary  lower 
unit  readine.ss  status.  However,  this 
decreased  status  does  not  necessarily 
mean  reduced  capability.  Overall, 
changes  have  resulted  in  a 
considerable  increase  in  total  force- 
mobilization  readiness  and  wartime 
capabilit\-.  'Ifjj 
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General 

SiitTicicnt  numbers  of  trained 
personnel  in  the  reserve  eomponents 
are  essential  to  readiness  and  a  credible 
total  force.  Trained  units  are  rec|uired 
for  immediate  mobilization  and 
deployment  to  meet  worldwide 
contingencies.  AdditiotialK ,  trained 
indiv  iduals  must  be  available  to  replace 
casualties  and  fill  other  units  preparing 
for  deployment. 

One  of  the  most  critical  factors  in 
achieving  force  readiness  is  the  ability- 
to  meet  the  Selected  Reserve  manpower 
requirements — both  in  numbers  and 
quality.  In  recent  years.  Congress  has 
provided  increased  recruiting  and 
retention  resources  to  ensure  attainment 
of  manpower  objectives. 
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Ikble  9 

PERSONNEL  STRENGTH 
(In  Thousands)^ 


Proiccted 


FY  81^ 

FY  87^ 

FY  88^ 

Percent 

Change 

FY  87-88 

Percent 

Change 

FY  81-88 

FY  89^ 

Percent 
Change 
FY  81-89 

READY  RESERVE 

Selected  Reserve 

ARNG  (486.1)^ 

389.0 

451.9 

455.9 

0.7% 

17.0% 

457.3 

17.6% 

USAR  (311.9)^ 

232.0 

313.6 

312.8 

-  0.3% 

34.8% 

324.3 

39.8% 

USNR  (146.1)^ 

98.3 

148.1 

149.5 

0.9% 

52.1% 

152.6 

55.2% 

USMCR  (42.7)^ 

37.3 

42.3 

43.6 

3.1% 

16.9% 

43 .6 

16.9% 

ANG  (118.2)^ 

98.3 

114.6 

115.2 

0.5% 

17.2% 

1159 

17.9% 

USAFR  (88.6)^ 

62.3 

80.4 

82.1 

2.1% 

31.8% 

82.4 

32.3% 

TOTAL  DoD 

917.2 

1150.9 

1158.4 

0.7% 

26.3% 

1176.1 

28.2% 

USCGR  (27.5) 

11.9 

13.3 

12.1 

-9.0% 

1.7% 

12.1 

1.7% 

TOTAL  Sel  Reserve 

929.1 

1164.2 

1170.5 

0.5% 

26.0% 

1188.2 

27.9% 

IRR/ING 

ARNG 

10.5 

10.3 

9.0 

-  12.6% 

- 14.3% 

10.3 

-1.9% 

USAR 

205.9 

287.5 

292.9 

1.9% 

42.3% 

300.9 

46.1% 

USNR 

993 

78.4 

84.0 

7.1% 

-  15.4% 

86.0 

-13.4% 

USMCR 

51.4 

44.6 

42.4 

-  4.9% 

-  17.5% 

49.0 

-4,7% 

ANG 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0% 

- 100.0% 

0.0 

0.0% 

USAFR 

43.7 

48.3 

55.9 

15.7% 

27.9% 

43.9 

0.5% 

TOTAL  DoD 

410.9 

469.1 

484.2 

3.2% 

17.8% 

490.1 

19.3% 

USCGR 

8.1 

4.8 

6.5 

35.4% 

-  19.8% 

6.0 

-25.9% 

TOTAL  IRRANG 

419.0 

473.9 

490.7 

3.5% 

17.1% 

496.1 

18.4% 

TOTAL  READY  RESERVE 

1348.1 

1638.1 

1661.2 

1.4% 

23.2% 

1684.3 

24.9% 

ACTIVE  COMPONENT* 

Army 

781.0 

780.8 

771,8 

-  1.2% 

-  1.2% 

771.8 

-  1.2% 

Navy 

540.2 

586.8 

592.6 

1.0% 

9.7% 

593.2 

9.8% 

Marine  Corps 

190.6 

199.5 

197.4 

-  1.1% 

3.6% 

197.2 

35% 

Air  Force 

570.3 

607.0 

576.4 

-  5.0% 

1.1% 

571.0 

0.1% 

TOTAL  DoD 

2082.1 

2174.1 

2138.2 

-  1.7% 

2.7% 

2133.2 

2.5% 

Coast  Guard 

39.8 

38.6 

37.8 

-2.1% 

-5.0% 

38.0 

-4.5% 

TOTAL  AC  Personnel 

2121.9 

2212.7 

2176.0 

-  1 .7% 

2.5% 

2171,2 

2.3% 

TOTAL  READY  RESERVE 

&  ACTl .  E  COMPONENT 

3470.0 

3850.8 

3837.2 

-0.4% 

10  6% 

3855  5 

11.1% 

STANDBY  RESERVE 

ARNG 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

0.0% 

USAR 

5.0 

0.4 

0.4 

0.0% 

-92.0% 

0.3 

-94.0% 

USNR 

20.0 

11.2 

10.8 

-  3.6% 

-  46.0% 

12  0 

-  40.0% 

USMCR 

1.8 

14 

1.5 

7.1% 

-  16.7% 

1.4 

-22.2% 

ANG 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0 

0.0% 

USAFR 

37.1 

24.5 

21.8 

-  11.0% 

-41.2% 

28,3 

-23.7% 

TOTAL  DoD 

64.0 

37.5 

34.5 

-  8.0% 

-  46. 1  % 

42.0 

-34.4% 

USCGR 

0.9 

0.4 

0.5 

25.0% 

-44.4% 

0.6 

-33.3% 

TOTAL  STANDBY  RESERVE 

64.9 

37.9 

35.0 

-  7.7% 

-46.1% 

42  6 

-34  4% 
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Hible  9  (Cont’d) 
PERSONNEL  STRENGTH 
(In  Thousands) 


Percent  Percent 

Ctungc  Change 

FY  81^  FY  87^  FY  88^  FY  87-88  FY  81-88 


RETIRED^ 

20  Years  Reserve  Component  Service  (Non-Disabled) 
(10  use  672(a)) 


Army 

97.5 

110.2 

114.0 

3.4% 

16.9% 

Navy 

50.3 

52.0 

114.5 

120.2% 

127.6% 

Marine  Corps 

5.8 

6.6 

6.7 

1.5% 

15.5% 

Air  Force 

69.0 

60.0 

62.0 

3.3% 

-  10.1% 

TOTAL  DoD 

222.6 

228.8 

297.2 

29.9% 

33.5% 

Coast  Guard 

1.6 

2.3 

2.5 

8.7% 

56.2% 

TOTAL  RC  (Non-Dis) 

224.2 

231.1 

299.7 

29.7% 

33.7% 

20  Years  Active  Service  (Non-Disabled) 
(10  use  688(a)) 


Army 

320.4 

348.0 

353.0 

1.4% 

10.2% 

Navy 

286.6 

315.7 

310.4 

-  1 .7% 

8.3% 

Marine  Corps 

51.8 

56.2 

57.1 

1.6% 

10.2% 

Air  Force 

402.2 

449.5 

458.8 

2.1% 

14.1% 

TOTAL  DoD 

1061.0 

1 169.4 

1179.3 

0.8% 

11.1% 

Coast  Guard 

14.9 

23.7 

24.2 

2.1% 

62.4% 

TOTAL  Active  (Non-Dis) 

1075.9 

1193.1 

1203.5 

0.9% 

11.9% 

Reserve  &  Active  Components  (Disabled) 

Army 

104.9 

108.4 

105.1 

-3.0% 

0.2% 

Navy 

43.1 

44.4 

45.1 

1.6% 

4.6% 

Marine  Corps 

26.7 

26.6 

26.6 

0.0% 

-  0.4% 

Air  Force 

60.1 

55.3 

54.6 

-1.3% 

-9.2% 

TOTAL  DoD 

234.8 

234.7 

231.4 

- 1.4% 

-  1.4% 

Coast  Guard 

3.8 

3.7 

3.8 

2.7% 

0.0% 

TOTAL  RC  &  AC  (Dis) 

238.6 

238.4 

235.2 

-  1.3% 

-  1.4% 

TOTAL  RETIRED 

1538.7 

1662.6 

1738.4 

4.6% 

13.0% 

MOBILIZABLE  PERSONNEL 

(Active  Component,  Ready  Reserve,  Standby  Reserve  and  Retired) 

Army 

2146.2 

2411.1 

2414.2 

0.1% 

12.5% 

Navy 

1137.8 

1236.6 

1306.9 

5.7% 

14.9% 

Marine  ^orps 

365.4 

377.2 

375.3 

-0.5% 

2.7% 

Air  Force 

1343.1 

1439.6 

1426.8 

-0.9% 

6.2% 

TOTAL  DoD 

4992.5 

5464.5 

5523.2 

1.1% 

106% 

Coast  Guard 

81.0 

86.8 

87.4 

0.7% 

7.9% 

TOTAL 

MOBILIZABLE  PERSONNEL 

5073.5 

5551.3 

5610.6 

1.1% 

10.6% 

Notes:  1.  Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

2.  FY  1981-1989  data  submitted  by  the  services  and  the  OfBce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs,  (OASD(RA)).  Reserve  component  end-strength  includes  personnel  in 
the  training  pipeline  (nondeployable)  and  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  who  apply  against 
active  component  wartime  requirements. 

3.  FY  1988  wartime  requirement  ftom  FY  1990-1994  Program  Objective  Memorandum. 

4.  Active  component  data  from  OASD  (Commptroller). 

5.  DoD  Directive  1352.1  dated  February  27,  1984.  Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Personnel  for  Mobilization 

Table  9  also  indicates  sources  of 
personnel  available  for  mobilization 
according  to  personnel  data  bank 
information  and  by  Department  of 
Defense  Directive.  Table  10  provides 
percentages  of  personnel,  by  category, 
who  are  available  for  mobilization. 
Current  data  is  compared  with  FY  1981 
information. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  each 
person  in  the  mobilization  pool  will  be 
physically  fit  for  duty.  However,  as 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter,  the 
screening  of  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  is  providing  the  services  with 
substantial  information  on  that  segment 
of  the  mobilization  pool. 


Ikble  10 

TOIAL  MOBILIZABLE  PERSONNEL 


FY  1981 


FY  1988 


Active 

Component 


26.6% 

100%  =  5,073,500 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 


Active 

Component 


29.6% 

100%  =  5,610,600 
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Overall  Personnel  Shortages 

All  of  the  reserve  components  are 
experiencing  shortages  of  10  percent  or 
greater  in  certain  officer  and  enlisted 
skills.  In  some  cases,  the  difference 
between  the  authorized  strengths  and 
the  wartime  requirements  for  personnel, 
by  skill,  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  this 
10  percent  shortage.  Although  none  of 
the  components  have  stated  that  these 
vacancies  are  “war  stoppers",  the  Board 
is  concerned  that,  upon  mobiliz.ation, 
the  war  flighting  capability  of  many 
units  would  be  severely  reduced. 
Examples  of  personnel  shortages,  by 
component,  are  provided  in  the  next 
section  on  critical  skill  shortages. 

As  a  result  of  FY  1988  budget 
reductions,  funding  for  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  troop  program 
unit  officer  strength  was  held  to  FY 
1987  levels.  This  occurred  at  the  same 
time  as  Congressionally  mandated 
medical  recruiting  initiatives  were  being 
implemented  to  reduce  the  shortages  of 
physicians  and  nurses  in  the  reserve 
components.  Some  former  active 
component  missions  were  also  being 
transferred  to  the  reserve  components 
and  there  was  no  funding  to  fill  these 
positions.  As  a  result,  most  officer 
assignments  to  Army  Reserve  units 
(except  medical)  were  curtailed  during 
the  last  half  of  FY  1988.  This  caused  an 
adverse  impact  on  unit  readiness  since 
only  90  percent  of  authoriz.ed  reserve 
component  officer  positions  were 
budgeted. 

The  Army  National  Guard  lists  2.S 
officer  and  189  enlisted  Military 
Occupational  Specialties  (MOS)  that  are 
more  than  10  percent  short  of  required 
strength.  Reasons  for  the.se  shortages 
include  changing  force  .structure. 


geographical  strength  imbalances,  and  a 
lack  of  technicalh'  qualified  officers. 

This  adversely  impacts  readiness. 

Se\eral  innovati\c  programs  are  being 
explored  to  attract  soldiers,  lca\  ing 
active  duty,  into  the  .\rmy  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve.  Force 
structure  realignments  and  targeted 
recruiting  should  help  balance  .MOS 
requirements.  .Most  recruiting  goals  in 
the  Army  National  Guard  are  targeted  at 
authorized  strength  v  ice  wartime- 
strength. 

The  Army  Reserve  lists  29  officer.  .S9 
warrant  officer,  and  s.S  enlisted  .MOS  s 
that  are  more  than  10  percent  short  of 
wartime  strength.  The  Army  Reserve 
does  not  program  all  units  at  wartime- 
strength.  Even  though  there  are  .some- 
skills  that  are  filled  at  less  than  90 
percent  of  wartime  requirements,  most 
Army  Reserve  units  would  still  be  able 
to  perform  their  wartime  mission 
through  cro.ss-leveling  and  redistribution 
of  total  Army  manpower  and 
equipment.  This  includes  filling 
vacancies  from  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  (IRR).  Other  initiatives  are  being 
implemented  at  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Arms' 
Reserve,  and  at  Forces  Command  to 
eliminate  personnel  shortages. 
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While  some  of  the  specialty  sliortages 
are  common  to  both  the  Army  National 
(iLiard  and  the  Arm\’  Reserve,  many  are 
not.  Closer  coordination  between  these 
two  components  and  elimination  of 
barriers  to  transfer,  such  as  the 
requirement  to  reenlist  or  be 
reappointed  rather  than  simple  transfer, 
could  help  reduce  critical  personnel 
shortages,  ease  enlisted  promotion 
blockages,  and  reflect  more  full\'  the 
total  Arm\-  policy. 

The  Naval  Reserve  lists  IS  officer  anti 
.So  enlisted  career  fields  that  are  more 
than  10  percent  short  of  wartime 
strength.  For  officers,  the  percentage  of 
fill  runs  from  a  high  of  Ho. -4  in  one  field 
to  a  low  of  H.,S  in  another.  Of  the  IS 
officer  fields,  nine  ha\e  less  than  ioo 
and  two  have  less  than  SO  authori/.etl 
personnel.  In  warrant  officer  (WO)  anti 
limited  duty  ttfficer  (I, DO)  prttgrams 
there  will  be  an  increa.se  in  promotion 
selection  le\els  over  the  next  three  to 
five  years  to  fill  the  shortages  and  avoid 
promotion  stagnatittn.  In  a  few  WO  and 
1,1)0  programs,  only  fully  qualified 
prior  .service  personnel  may  fill  the.se 
pttsititms. 


The  iiercentage  of  fill  for  Naval 
Reserve  enlisted  personnel  fields,  ranges 
from  a  high  of  90  to  a  low  of  2.S.  with 
most  in  the  ^Os  and  HOs.  Reasons  for 
some  Naval  Reserve  enlisted  shortages 
include  lack  of  advancement 
oppt)rtunity,  shortage  t>f  available 
,scht)ol  quotas,  high  overtime  wage- 
competition  from  the  civilian  sector,  no 
comparable  civilian  occupation,  and 
inatlet|uate  numbers  of  trained 
personnel  released  from  the  active- 
component,  Shortages  in  non-technical 
ratings  do  not  significantly  impact 
readiness.  Many  of  these  billets  arc- 
authorized  to  be  filled  by  personnel 
with  other  ratings.  Steps  being  taken  to 
.solve  the  personnel  shortage  problem 
include  bonus  programs,  increa.sed 
school  spaces,  and  increased 
advancement  opportunities  in  some- 
fields. 

I'he  .Marine  Corps  Re, serve  identifies 
eight  officer,  five  warrant  officer,  and 
IH  enlisted  skill  areas  that  are  short 
more  than  10  iierccnt  of  wartime- 
strength.  To  resolve  the  shortages, 
enlisted  siiecialties  are  being  filled 
through  targeted  recruiting  for  both 
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prior  and  nonprior  service  enlisted 
personnel.  Officer  .skill  shortages  are 
generally  resolved  through  prior  .service 
recruiting. 

The  Air  National  Guard  shows  eight 
officer  and  15  enlisted  career  fields  that 
are  more  than  10  percent  short  of 
wartime  strength.  This  can  be  attributed 
to  organizational  changes  and 
conversions,  retirements,  eligibility 
requirements,  long  technical  schools, 
and  recruiting  competition,  ,Specialties 
not  previoush'  eligible  for  incentive 
bonu,se,s  will  be  added  as  appropriate. 
The  Air  National  Guard  intends  to  be 
more  aggressive  in  officer  recruiting  and 
retention. 

The  Air  Force  Re.serve  lists  1 5  officer 
and  19  enlisted  career  fields  that  are 
more  than  10  percent  short  of  wartime 
strength.  Many  of  the.se  can  be 
attributed  to  the  same  rea.sons  as  the  Air 
National  Guard.  The  shortages  are  not 
in  flying  units  but  are  primarily  in 
combat  support  units  .such  as  medical 
.ser\  ice  and  civil  engineering  units. 

There  are  shortages  in  certain 
geographical  areas  that  affect  some  units 
to  a  greater  e.xtent  than  others.  Man\-  of 
these  skill  shortages  also  occur  in 
private  industry.  Targeted  recruiting, 
bonuses,  and  the  .Montgomery  Gl  Hill 
are  being  used  to  help  owrcome 
shortages. 

.Six  officer  and  10  enlisted  career 
fields  ha\e  critical  shortages  in  the 
Goast  Guard  Reser\  e.  .Man\  of  the  skills 
are  also  inade(.|uatel\  manned  within 
the  acti\e  component.  Intensified 
recruiting  and  training  efforts  arc- 
helping  to  resolve  the.se  shortages. 

Lack  of  .ipproisriations  severely 
restricts  owrall  manning  of  the  Goast 


HO 


Guard  Reserve.  The  Goast  G"'ird 
Re.serve  requirement  is  1~ 
perstmnel,  however,  it  is  oni,  .uncled 
tor  12,100.  In  FV  198^.  the  Coa.st 
Guard  had  the  resources  to  meet  only 
48  percent  of  its  personnel  goals.  This 
percentage  fell  to  44  percent  in  FA' 

1988.  The  .Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  prepared,  at  the  request  of 
Congrc.ss.  a  10-year  plan  outlining 
resources  nece.ssary  to  meet  the  (ioast 
Guard's  wartime  mobilization 
manpower  requirements.  The  Hoard 
recommends  that  Gongress  authorize 
and  fund  significant  annual  increases  for 
the  Goast  Guard  Re.serve  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  15,400  member  shortage 
in  mobilization  strength  and  fund  the 
full-time  support  force  required  b\-  the 
Goast  Guard  Reserve. 

The  Medical  Ghapter  addresses 
shortages  of  health  care  personnel  and 
describes  programs  to  increase  medical 
personnel  recruiting. 

Critical  Skill  Vacancies 

Gritical  skill  vacancies  vary  from  one- 
component  to  another.  .Managers  arc- 
reviewing  options  to  overcome  the 
causes  for  these  personnel  shortages 
Incentices  such  as  the  .Montgomery  GI 
Hill  and  c-nlistmc-nt/rcc-nlistment  bonuses 
will  hc-l]-).  .Some  reasons  given  by  the 
components  for  the  short.igcs  are: 
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•  high  aptitude  score  requirements  for 
entry  into  certain  career  fields. 

•  foreign  language  reciuirenients. 

•  lengthy  school  requirements. 

•  lack  of  promotion  opportunities. 

•  unglamorous  occupation  and, 
therefore,  competition  with  more 
attracti\'e  skill  areas. 

•  insufficient  school  quotas  for  reserve 
component  personnel. 

•  .security  clearance  requirements. 


•  unit  not  located  near  good  recruiting 
markets. 


•  lo.sses  to  the  active  component  after 
training. 

•  heavy  workload — lov\'  reward. 

•  no  civilian  equivalent— skills  usable 
only  in  military. 

•  low  number  of  accessions  from  the 
acti\e  components. 

•  civilian  job  conflicts  with  drill 
periods. 

•  force  structure  changes. 

Except  for  health  care  specialty 
shortages  which  are  di.scu.ssed  in  the 
medical  chapter.  Table  1 1  .shows  the 
most  critical  .skill  vacancies  as 
determined  by  each  component. 


Ikble  11 

CRITICAL  SKILL  VACANCIES 

Army  National  Guard 

Interrogator,  Electronic  'W^trlare  (EW)/SignaJ  Intelligence 
M)ice  Intercept,  EW/Signal  Analyst. 

Army  Reserve 

EW/Signal  Intelligence  Vbice  Intercept,  Chemical 
Operations  Specialist,  ^tercraft  Operator. 

Naval  Reserve 

Intelligence  Officers,  P-3  Flight  Engineers,  P-3  In-flight 
Avionics  Maintenance  Tfechnician,  Anti-Submarine 

Warfare  Acoustic  System  Operator. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Marine  Aerial  Navigator,  Airborne  Radio  Operator/ 
Loadmasicr,  Interrogation-Thinslation  Specialist,  Imagery 
Interpretation  Specialist. 

Air  National  Guard 

Aircraft  Armament  System  Tfechnician,  Munitions 

System  Tfechnician,  Jet  Engine  Mechanic  Tfechnician, 
Aircraft  Systems  Maintenance  Tfechnician. 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Structural  Pavement  Specialist,  Aircraft  Fuel  Systems 
Technician,  Construction  Equipment  Tfechnicians. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

Fire  Control  Technician,  Radarman,  Gunner’s  Mate. 
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Individual  Skill  Qualifications 


'Flic  .scr\  iccs  use  difteretu 
terminology  when  referring  to 
indi\  idu;il  skill  qualification  and 
occupational  specialties.  I'hc  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  refer  to  them  as  Military 
Occupational  .Specialty  (MOS).  Fhe  Navy 
grouits  its  personnel  into  warfare  and 
occupational  fields  called  officer 
designators  and  enlisted  ratings  When 
more  specific  indi\  idual  skill 
c|ualifications  must  he  identified  with  a 
designator  or  rating,  .Naval  Officer  hillct 
C.lassification  (N015C)  and  Navy  I-nlisteel 
(dassification  (NFXd  codes  are  used. 
NOIK;  and  NlX;  codes  are  not 
equivalent  to  .MOS's.  The  Air  Force 
identifies  jobs  under  the  Air  Force 
Specialtv’  Ciode.  The  (ioast  (iuard  uses 
the  same  type  of  enlisted  rating  system 
as  the  Navy,  (drast  Ciuard  officer  skills 
are  identified  by  experience  indicator 
codes,  For  purposes  of  this  report  the 
term  MO.S  will  encomirass  all  of  these, 

Fvcr\  effort  should  be  made  by 
recruiters  and  commanders  to  jrlace 
indiv  iduals  in  an  authorized  position 
commensurate  with  their  rank  and  skill 
level.  However,  this  may  not  alwavs  be 
possible  in  the  reserve  components  for 
a  variety  of  reastms.  These  inclu(.le: 


•  no  reserve  tmit  w  ith  the  apirropriate 
MOS  in  the  immediate  locale. 

•  individual  does  not  desire  to 
continue  in  former  .MOS  or 
component  and  is  recruiteil  into  a 
different  .MOS  or  component 

•  reorganization  ot  units  or  changing 
of  mission  or  etiuipmeni  can  cause 
some  members  to  be  excess. 

•  availability  of  reserve  component 
members  to  attend  st  hools. 


•  availability  and  flexibility  of  formal 
serv  ice  schools. 

•  increased  promotion  o|iportunitics, 

•  personnel  turnover. 

.Many  people  in  these  cases  must 
retrain  into  another  .MOS.  The  result 
may  reflect  a  decrease  in  unit  readiness 
because  the  person  does  not  possess  all 
of  the  skills  needed  to  do  that  particular 
job  at  that  point  in  time.  That  person 
must  become  tjualified  for  tmit 
readiness  to  increase. 

Other  reasons  given  for  reserve 
component  personnel  not  being  .MOS 
tjualified  are  that  iversonnel  are  in 
training,  awaiting  training,  or  have  not 
completed  split  training  options, 
f.'omciletion  of  training  will  result  iti 
MOS  qualification. 

Initiatives  to  increase  .MOS 
tjualification  in  the  .Army  National 
Ciuard  and  .Army  Reserve  include 
creating  more  courses  tailored  for  Armv- 
Reserve  Forces  Schools;  using  regional 
training  sites  to  provide  .MOS/ 
sustainment  training;  studv  ing  the 
possibility  of  using  skill  qualification 
testing  during  inactive  duty  training  to 
determine  how  much  training  is 
needed;  :ind  co-locating  Army  Reserve 
Forces  Schools,  conducting  their  annual 
training,  with  other  .Army  Reserve  units 
requiring  .MOS  instruction 

To  reduce  the  number  of  skill 
mismatches,  the  .Marine  Corjss  Reserve 
instituted  a  jroliey,  in  FA'  19HH. 
requiring  ;i  higlicr  jicrcentage  of  .MOS 
matches  among  jirior  servite  recruits, 
and  mandatory  retraining  (or  discharge), 
w  ithin  a  sjiecified  iserioti  of  time,  for 
diose  indiv  idtuils  recruited  without  the 
irrojier  .MOS. 
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The  Naval  Reserve,  Air  National 
Guard,  and  Air  Force  Reserve  do  not 
consider  their  numbers  of  skill 
mismatches  as  significant. 

Coast  Guard  Re.servists  may  be 
qualified  for  an  assigned  mobilization 
billet,  regardless  of  the  rating  possessed, 
if  they  posse.ss  the  required  skill 
qualification  codes.  Therefore,  the 
number  and  percentages  may  not  be  a 
true  reflection  of  their  actual  readiness 
posture. 


Table  12  shows  the  number  of 
personnel,  by  component,  not  .MO.s 
qualified  or  not  working  in  their 
primary  ,MOS.  Others,  particularly  those 
recruited  from  the  acti\e  components, 
may  nt)t  be  recruited  to  fill  a  \  acanc\  in 
their  .\10S  and.  therefore,  need 
retraining.  .Some  of  the  serv  ices  do  not 
track  this  data  The  percentage  of 
personnel  not  recruited  into  their  .MOS 
may  be  more  than  2()  percent  in  some 
of  the  components. 


Ikble  12 

INDIVIDUAL  SKILL  (MOS)  QUALIFICATION 
IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 
FY  1988 


Personnel 

Personnel 

Not  Qualified 

Not  Working 

In  MOS 

In  MOS 

Number  Percent’ 

Number 

Percent' 

Army  National  Guard 

30743 

6.8 

64436 

14.2 

Army  Reserve 

19127 

6.1 

50307 

16.1 

Naval  Reserve 

6683 

4.5 

2065 

1.42 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

2647 

6.1^ 

6160 

14.1^ 

Air  National  Guard 

3230 

2.8 

9581 

8.3 

Air  Force  Reserve 

477 

0.6 

70 

0.1 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

543 

4.5 

3560 

29.4 

Notes:  1.  Percent  of  Selected  Reserve. 

2.  Reservists  are  considered  not  to  be  working  in  a  designator/rating  if  they 
are  qualified  but  are  training  for  a  change  of  designator/rating  status. 

3-  Percentages  based  on  number  of  individuals  in  Selected  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  not  including  FTS/AGR  who  have  completed  at  least  the  first 
increment  of  Initial  Active  Duty  for  Training. 

Sources:  Individual  reserve  components. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Full-Time  Support 

The  Full-Time  Support  (FTS)  iirojiram 
is  vitally  important  to  the  reatliness  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  For 
some  units,  the  laek  of  sufficient  F'FS  is 
an  impediment  to  increasing  unit 
readiness.  FTS  personnel  a.ssist  in 
recruiting  and  retention,  managing,  and 
training  reserve  component  members. 
More  personnel,  and  in  some  ca.ses 
higher  ranks,  are  needed  in  the  F  TS 
program  as  new  organizations,  missions, 
and  structure  are  added  to  the  re.serve 
components.  Unfortunately,  the 
required  growth  has  not  been  adequately 
supported  by  the  .services,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  Congre.ss. 

The  Board  urges  such  .support. 

The  Board  supports  the  FTS  program 
and  reaffirms  its  1987  recommendation 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Congress: 

As  the  reserve  components 
continue  to  assume  ever-increasing 
missions  and  responsibilities  and  arc- 
required  to  sustain  an  unprecedented 
level  of  readiness  for  early 
deployment,  the  requirement  for 
adequate  levels  of  full-time  support 
becomes  critically  important. 

Growth  in  the  FTS  program  is 
essential  in  order  for  the  reserve 
components  to  meet  their  increased 
responsibilities  and  readiness  as  part 
of  the  Total  Force  strategy.  Not  only 
is  growth  required  to  support  new 
units  being  activiated  within  the 
re.ser\e  components,  but  it  is  also 
required  for  existing  units. 

The  full-time  support  force  of  each 
reserve  component  is  made  up  of 
differing  combinations  of  militar\ 


technicians,  re.serve  component 
members  on  active  duty  (AGR),  acti\'e 
component  members,  and  ci\  ilian 
employees.  The  Ctjngress  has 
supported  these  forces  as  a  reflection 
of  the  indiv  idual  mission 
rec|uirement.s  of  each  service  and  the 
unique  oper:iting  environments  in 
which  each  operate.  The  Reserve- 
Forces  Policy  Board  commends  this 
policy  and  endorses  the  concept  that 
each  service  be  allowed  to  determine 
the  appropriate  mix  of  their  full-time- 
support  force. 

The-  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
also  opposes  any  proposal  that  would 
mandate  the  replacement  of  AGR 
personnel  with  those  from  the  active- 
component  or  reduce  the  current 
compensation  ttr  benefits  provided  to 
AGR  members.  The  AGR  force  is  a 
dedicated,  professional  force  which 
makes  a  vital  contribution  to  overall 
reserve  component  readine.ss  by 
a.ssisting  drilling  reserve  comiionent 
members  to  achieve  and  maintain 
their  readiness  requirements. 

The  categories  of  FT.S  personnel  are 
briefly  described  below.  Complete- 
definitions  are  in  Department  of 
Defen.se  Directive  1205.18. 
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•  Acti\(.-  (iii;ird/Hcstr\ i-  (A(iH) 
I'crsonncl:  Nati()n;il  (iiiard  or  Kcscivf 
nicnibcrs  on  active  vliny  lor  IMd  days 
or  more  who  provitie  tiill  time 
snpport  to  tile  reserve  eomponems 
anti  are  paid  from  the  Keserve 
I'ersonnel  Appropriations  of  the 
military  departments  concernetl.  I'iiis 
elassifit aition  inclutles  Naval  Reserve 
'rr;iininj>  anti  Atiminisiration  of 
Reserves  (TAR)  personnel  tmtl 
statutory  totir  jrersonnel. 

•  Military  I'ethnicians  (M  l  ):  (avilian 
personnel  who  ott'iipv  teehnitian 
positions  riiev  are  ret|uiretl  to  he 
memhers  of  the  Seleeteti  Reserve  in 
the  component  which  thev  support 
.mtl  simultitneously  maintain  t  iv  il 
serv  ite  status. 


•  Attive  (iomjtonent  (AC)  Personnel: 
Military  persvinnel  on  attive  duty 
who  tlirectly  support  the  reserve 
components  Thev-  are  jiaitl  from 


attive  tomponent  a|)propriaiions 
This  t  lassilit  ation  int  luties  all  (  .oast 
(itiartl  military  iiersonnel  assijinctl  to 
fulhtime  support  hilleis 

•  Civil  .Serviee  (CS)  Personnel:  l  etlcial 
('litle  s)  anti  state  tivil  servite 
irersonnel  (Title  .-^i).  oilier  than 
military  technu  ians.  who  prov  itie 
lull  time  sujijiort  to  the  leserve 
components  hut  tlo  iioi  ontipv 
technician  positions  Thev  are  not 
recjuiretl  to  he  memfiers  of  the 
Selet  tetl  Reserve 

I'he  numhers  vary  in  eacfi  tatejiorv 
for  each  tomponent.  Differences  are 
hasetl  on  many  serv  itf  iinitjue  fai  tors 
which  have  heen  carefully  analv/.etl  to 
lirov  itle  the  best  pioviram  to  support 
reatliness. 


Table  1  ."i  provitles  a  breakout,  hv 
reserve  component  anti  by  talegorv  .  ol 
full-time  siai^port  irersonnel. 


h)nes  HtninJ 


keu’rtt’  ( (mtlPittcut  l*n>^rams  /">  I'tHS 


Personnel 


H8 


Ikble  13 

FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL 
FY  1988 


Army 

Guard  Reserve 

Naval 

Reserve 

Marine 

Corps 

Reserve 

Air  Force 

Guard  Reserve 

DOD 

Total 

Coast 

Guard 

Reserve 

Total 

agr/tar' 

Required 

35069 

26288 

22505 

2133 

Note  2 

669 

86664 

0 

86664 

Requested 

25725 

14250 

22505 

2015 

7906 

669 

73070 

0 

73070 

Authorized 

25725 

13329 

21991 

1945 

7709 

669 

71368 

0 

71368 

Actual 

25659 

1334 1 

21766 

1945 

7709 

626 

63337 

0 

6333^ 

Military  Technician 

Required 

34843 

9881 

0 

0 

34048 

9994 

88766 

0 

88766 

Requested 

28120 

8429 

0 

0 

23252 

9994 

69795 

0 

69795 

Authorized 

28120 

8429 

0 

0 

23615 

9994 

70158 

0 

70158 

Actual 

28385 

8004 

0 

0 

23409 

9111 

68909 

0 

68909 

Active  Component 

Required 

90 

1299 

7222 

5066 

625 

631 

14933 

850 

15783 

Requested 

90 

1299 

7222 

5066 

625 

631 

14933 

599 

15532 

Authorized 

90 

1299 

7222 

5066 

625 

631 

14933 

599 

15532 

Actual 

90 

1299 

7748 

5322 

625 

548 

15632 

604 

16236 

Civil  Service 

Required 

406 

5517 

3214 

352 

1957 

4495 

15941 

150 

16091 

Requested 

406 

5517 

3214 

352 

1957 

4495 

15941 

1 12 

16053 

Authorized 

406 

5517 

3214 

352 

1957 

4495 

15941 

112 

16053 

Actual 

402 

5928 

2940 

338 

1874 

5083 

16565 

106 

loe-i 

Total  Full-Time 

Support  (FTS) 

Required 

70408 

42985 

32941 

7551 

36630 

15789 

206304 

1000 

20^30-J 

Requested 

54341 

29495 

32941 

7433 

33740 

1S789 

173739 

^11 

l''4450 

Authorized 

54341 

28574 

32427 

7363 

33906 

15789 

172400 

Ml 

|■’3111 

Actual 

54536 

28572 

32454 

7605 

33617 

15368 

172152 

710 

r2H62 

Notes:  1  Includes  AGR  in  Army  and  Air  Force.  TAR  i  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  military  FTS  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve 

2.  Air  Guard  AGR  and  MT  are  combined  since  positions  can  be  filled  by  either  status  personnel 
Sources;  Individual  reserve  components  and  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988 


Growth  of  the  Selected  Reserve 

Since  lOHf.  the  SelccTccI  Keserxe  liii.s 
cxpcricnccci  sul')si;inti;il  growth  iFoth  in 
inimbcrs  of  personnel  and  in  numbers 
of  units.  Talfle  I  f  compares  the  growth 


of' the  Seleeled  Keservf  w  ith  Ihe  growth 
in  ihe  I'TS  program  and  shows  r.iiios 
between  the  ivm;  As  noleil  e.iilier.  ihe 
l-'TS  program  has  not  grown  to  retiiiired 
levels. 


Keseriv  (  om/xmenl  l‘n)i(rums  FY  I'Mift 
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GROWTH  OF  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  AND  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE 

(in  Thousands) 


%  Change 


FY  1981 

FY  1983 

FY  1985 

FY  1987 

FY  1988 

FY81-FY88 

Army  National  Guard 

Full-Time  Support 

31.2 

34.4 

47.9 

54.2 

54.5 

74.7% 

Selected  Reserve 

389.0 

344.3 

440.0 

451.9 

455.2 

1".0% 

FTS:SELRES  Ratio 

1:12.5 

1:10.0 

1:9.2 

1:8.3 

1:8.4 

Army  Reserve 

Full-Time  Support 

9.0 

10.9 

26.4 

25.4 

28.6 

217.8% 

Selected  Reserve 

232.0 

217.0 

292.1 

313.6 

312.8 

34.8% 

FTS:SELRES  Ratio 

1:25.8 

1:199 

1:11.1 

1:12.3 

1:10.9 

Naval  Reserve 

Full-Time  Suppon 

N/A 

21.6 

25.3 

31.3 

32.5 

50.5%* 

Selected  Reserve 

98.0 

109.1 

129.8 

148.1 

149.5 

52.6% 

FTSiSELRES  Ratio 

— 

1:5.1 

1:5.1 

1:4.7 

1:4.6 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Full-Time  Suppon 

5.3 

5.7 

6.5 

7.4 

7.7 

45  3% 

Selected  Reserve 

37.3 

37.2 

41.6 

42.3 

43.6 

16.9% 

FTSiSELRES  Ratio 

1:7.0 

1:6.5 

1:6.4 

1:5.7 

1:5.7 

Air  National  Guard 

Full-Time  Suppon 

24.1 

25.7 

31.7 

33.9 

33.6 

39.4% 

Selected  Reserve 

98.3 

102.2 

109.4 

114.6 

115.2 

17.2% 

FTSiSELRES  Ratio 

1:4.1 

1:4.0 

1:3.5 

1:3.4 

1:3.4 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Full-Time  Support 

6.8 

8.0 

14.1 

14.8 

15.4 

126.5% 

Selected  Reserve 

62.3 

46.4 

75.2 

80.4 

82.1 

31.8% 

FTSiSELRES  Ratio 

1:9.2 

1:5.8 

1:5.3 

1:5.4 

1:5.3 

DoD  Total 

Full-Time  Support 

76.4 

106.3 

151.9 

167.0 

172.3 

125.5% 

Selected  Reserve 

916.9 

856.2 

1088.1 

1150.9 

1158.4 

26.3% 

FTSiSELRES  Ratio 

1:12.0 

1:8.7 

1:7.2 

1:6.9 

1:6.7 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

Full-Time  Suppon 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

-  12.5% 

Selected  Reserve 

119 

12.0 

12.6 

13  3 

12.1 

1.7% 

FTSiSELRES  RaUo 

1:14.9 

1:17.1 

1:18.0 

1:19.0 

1:17.3 

Total 

Full-Time  Suppon 

77.2 

107.0 

152.6 

167.7 

173.0 

124.1% 

Selected  Reserve 

928.8 

868.2 

1100.7 

1164.2 

1170.5 

26.0% 

FTSiSELRES  Ratio 

1:12.0 

1:8.8 

1:7.3 

1:6.9 

1:6.8 

Note:  1  Naval  Reserve  Full-Time  Suppon  compared  to  1983  data. 

Sources  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  t^hdrs,  and  the  reserve  components. 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988 
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Personnel 


Incentive  Programs 

Incentive  program’s  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  are  a  major  factor  in  attracting 
better  qualified  and  motivated 
personnel  to  fill  reserve  component 
manpower  requirements.  Incentives 
help  to  fill  critical  MOS  shortages  and 
other  hard  to  fill  positions.  Two  major 
types  of  incentive  programs  are  listed 
below.  Incentives  for  re.serve 
component  members  in  the  medical 
professions  are  discussed  in  the  Medical 
Chapter. 

•  Montgomery  G1  Bill.  Offers  up  to 
SI 40  per  month  to  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve,  who  do  not  have  a 
college  degree,  to  attend  college. 

•  Bonus  Program.  Offers  a  cash  bonus 
to  eligible  persons  who  agree  to 
enlist  or  reenlist  in  the  Selected 
Reserve,  or  affiliate  in  the  Individual 
Mobilization  Augmentee  program  or 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.  There 
are  a  variety  of  bonus  programs  for 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Each  of  the  components  also  offers 
other  incentives  tailored  to  their 
particular  needs.  Without  these 
incentives,  the  components  could  not 
achieve  recruiting  and  retention  goals. 
The  Coast  Guard  Re.serve  offers  only 
the  Montgomery  GI  Bill. 

The  Montgomery  Gl  Bill  is  a  major 
program  supporting  reserve  component 
recruiting  and  retention.  For  the 
National  Guard  and  Re.serve,  it  is  a  non¬ 
contributory,  general  entitlement 
program.  Reserve  component  personnel 
become  eligible  for  education  benefits 
after  obtaining  a  high  school  diploma, 
or  its  equivalent,  and  completing  initial 
active  duty  for  training.  They  are  also 


required  to  enlist  or  agree  to  .ser\  e  in 
the  .Selected  Re.serve  for  six  years 
Participants  who  ren.ain  members  of 
the  Selected  Re.serve  ha\e  up  to  10 
years  after  becoming  eligible  for  the 
assistance  to  use  the  full  entitlement. 

.Montgomery  GI  Bill  benefits  are 
payable  for  up  to  months  c'f 
education  at  the  rate  of  Sl-aO,  SKIS. 
$■'(),  and  S3S  per  month  for  full-time, 
three-quarter-time,  half-time,  and  less 
than  half-time  study  respectively.  The 
maximum  benefits  that  can  be  paid  are 
SS.OaO.  Funded  study  must  be  at  an 
approved  institution  of  higher  learning 
and  is  basically  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  Board  supports  amending 
the  law  to  prov  ide  benefits  for  re.serve 
component  members  attending  trade  or 
vocational  .schools. 

Participation  in  the  Montgomery  Gl 
Bill  has  shown  steady  growth  since  its 
inception  in  July  1985.  The  six-year 
commitment  re(.|uired  of  .Montgomery 
GI  Bill  participants  provides  for 
personnel  stability  which  enhances 
mobilization  readiness. 
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Bill.  Approximately  29  percent  of  the 
3100  eligible  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  applied  to  use  the  entitlements. 
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Table  15  compares  the  number  of 
reserve  component  personnel  eligible 
and  the  number  who  have  applied  for 
entitlements  under  the  Montgomery  G1 


'Ea>lc  15 

DOD  MONTGOMERY  GI  BILL  USAGE 
FY  1988 


Applicants  Eligibles 

Note;  1.  Applicants  as  percentage  of  eligibles.  Eligibles  include  all  of  those  currently 
eli^ble  to  participate  in  the  program  rather  than  just  those  who  became 
eUgible  In  FY  1988. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affeiirs. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Personnel 


Recruiters 

Each  of  the  components  has  a 
recruiting  force  to  support  their 
Selected  Reserve  program.  Table  16 
provides  information  on  the  numbers  of 
personnel  authorized  and  assigned  to 
recruiting  programs,  their  annual 
average  accessions,  and  the  approximate 
recruiting  cost  per  accession.  These 
costs  generally  include  all  Operations 
and  Maintenance  funding  (travel, 
communications,  office  space,  civilian 
salaries),  military  salaries,  and 
advertising  costs. 

The  .Marine  Corps  active  component 
recruiting  force  must  recruit 


approximately  8,200  nonprior  service 
personnel  for  the  Reserve  each  fiscal 
year. 


The  Coast  Guard's  active  and  reserve 
compt)nent  reeruiting  programs  and 
resources  are  integrated.  The  Reserve- 
Training  Program  funds  approximateh 
20  percent  of  the  Cioast  Guard's 
recruiting  force. 

As  with  incentive  programs,  the 
recruiting  forces  play  a  vital  role  in 
providing  high  quality,  motivated 
personnel  to  their  respective 
components. 
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RESERVE  COMPONENT  RECRUITERS 
AND  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  ACCESSIONS 
FY  1988 


Recruiters 

Authorized 

Army  National  Guard 

2445 

Army  Reserve 

1970 

Naval  Reserve 

1700 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

229 

Air  National  Guard 

419 

Air  Force  Reserve 

321 

Total  DoD 

7084 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

53 

Total 

7137 

Recruiters' 

Assigned 

Annual 

Average 

Accessions^ 

J  Cost 
per 

Accession 

3718  (2444) 

30.9 

$2,488 

1901  (1733) 

40.0 

$2,290 

1558  (1083) 

32.7 

$1,889 

229  (109) 

42.0 

$1,538 

405  (355) 

27.6 

$1,779 

322  (259) 

57.1 

$1,336 

8133  (5391) 

38.4 

$1,887 

53  (44) 

31.6 

$1,400 

8186  (5435) 

37.4 

$1,817 

Notes:  1.  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  production  recruiters.  Others  are  in  supptort. 
2.  Production  recruiters  only. 

Source-  Individual  reserve  components. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Table  17  shows  the  numbers  of 
accessions  into  the  reserve  components 
during  FY  1988,  Only  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  and  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
met  their  enlistment  objectives  for  FY 
1988.  Overall,  the  reserve  components 
met  94.2  percent  of  their  goal  for 
enlisted  personnel. 


Ikblc  17 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  PERSONNEL  ACCESSIONS 

FY  1988 


Officer  Enlisted 


Prior 

Non-Prior 

Prior 

Non-Prior 

Enlisted 

Enlisted 

Ibtal 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Objective 

Accessions 

Accessions 

Army  National  Guard 

6100 

179 

38201 

37406 

81600 

75607 

81886 

Army  Reserve 

9479 

262 

45740 

30249 

77600 

75989 

85730 

Naval  Reserve 

7497 

0 

22303 

7807 

34200 

30110 

37607 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

977 

0 

4338 

8402 

12500 

12740 

13717 

Air  National  Guard 

1098 

78 

7400 

3832 

12700 

11232 

12408 

Air  Force  Reserve 

1576 

179 

10391 

2898 

13900 

13289 

15044 

Ibtai 

26727 

698 

128373 

90594 

232500 

218967 

246392 

Tbtal  DoD 

27425 

218697 

232500 

218967 

246392 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

74 

0 

490 

826 

1300 

1316 

1390 

Total  RC 

27499 

220283 

233800 

220283 

247782 

Source:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs. 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Personnel 
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convened  a  task  force  to  address 
attrition  problems  and  will  develoji 
appropriate  policies  and  guidance  to 
help  reduce  attrition  levels. 

The  reenlistment  goals  and  rates  for 
the  reserve  components  are  shown  in 
Table  IH.  1-or  those  with  goals,  the 
table  shov\  s  that  four  of  the 
components  met  first  term  retention 
goals  and  four  met  career  retention 
goals.  Goals  arc  based  on  missions 
assigned.  There  is  no  reciuirement  for 
all  components  to  have  eciual 
objectives. 


Ikble  18 

ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  REENLISTMENT  RATES 
(In  percent) 


Actual 

Goal 

Actual 

FY  87 

FY  88 

FY  88 

Component 

FT 

CAR 

FT 

CAR 

FT 

CAR 

Army  National  Guard 

80 

68 

80 

70 

76 

70 

Army  Reserve 

65 

83 

60 

80 

60 

78 

Naval  Reserve' 

81 

89 

80 

89 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

75 

74 

77 

75 

78 

74 

Air  National  Guard 

82 

96 

90 

90 

88 

92 

Air  Force  Reserve 

81 

88 

80 

85 

87 

92 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

78 

87 

79 

88 

80 

88 

FT  =  First  Term  CAR  =  Career  Personnel 


Note:  1.  The  Naval  Reserve  does  not  establish  percentage  goals  but  attempts  to  retain 
enough  qualified  personnel  to  achieve  an  overall  personnel  status  to 
undertake  the  bulk  of  the  wartime  mission  for  which  a  unit  is  organized  or 
designed. 

Source:  Individual  reserve  components. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 


Reenlistment  and  Petention 

People,  particularly  trained  people, 
are  the  reserve  components’  most 
important  asset.  Excessive  attrition  of 
reserve  comptment  personnel  is  a 
serious  problem.  The  loss  of 
experienced  personnel  reduces  unit 
readiness.  Replacement  training  is  time 
consuming  and  costly.  Therefore, 
retention  of  personnel  must  receive 
continuous  command  attention  at  all 
levels.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  has 
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Personnel  turnover  in  the  reserve 
components  has  many  reasons.  Some 
losses  from  a  particular  component  may 
not  be  losses  to  the  total  force  because 
of  transfers  from  one  re.serve 
component  to  another,  or  to  an  active 
component.  Other  personnel  resign, 
reach  retirement,  voluntarily  transfer  to 
the  Individual  Ready  Re.serve,  or 
complete  their  obligated  term  of 
.service. 

Among  the  reasons  for 
unprogrummed  personnel  losses  arc 
unfulfilled  expectations,  lack  of 
meaningful  training,  familv  contlicts, 
pay  problems,  school  conflict,  and  job 
conflict.  Kffecti\e  leadership  can 
eliminate  some  of  these  reasons. 

Commanders  are  responsible  for  the 
effectiveness  of  their  unit's  attrition 
management  and  retention  programs 
Supervisors  should  assist  the 
commander  by  insuring  that  eac  h 
person  is  made  to  feel  like  a  kc\  part  t)f 
the  unit,  remains  challenged,  receives 
appropriate  training,  and  contributes  to 
the  unit  mission 

Palace  Chase  Program 


This  program  provides  a  means  for 
personnel  to  leave  the  active 
component  by  serving  additional  time 
in  the  Air  National  Guard  or  Air  Force- 
Reserve.  Certain  critical  skills  arc- 
exempted  from  this  program.  The 
following  recjuirements  apply. 

•  Line  officers  who  have  completed  at 
least  two-thirds  of  their  total  active 
duty  service  commitment  are  eligible 
for  the  program.  Enlisted  personnel 
must  have  completed  at  least  18 
months  in  .service  and  must  be  at 
least  to  a  specialist  level  in  their 
assigned  skill. 

•  Applicants  must  be  assigned  to  the 
United  States,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  be  in  a  position  that  can 
be  vacated  early  without  reducing 
mi.ssion  capability. 

•  An  enlisted  member  requesting 
release  from  active  duty  must  agree 
to  .serve  in  the  Air  National  Guard  or 
.^ir  Force  Re.serve  for  twice  the 
amount  of  time  remaining  on  their 
active  duty  commitment.  Officers 
must  agree  to  serve  triple  the  time 
remaining  on  their  actie  e  duty 
commitment. 

•  The  contractual  obligation  incurred 
by  early  release  from  active  duty  is 
strictly  enforced.  Failure  to  comply 
with  the  participation  and 
performance  requirements  of 
.National  Guard  or  Re.serve 
membership  can  result  in  demotion 
and  return  to  extended  active  duty 
for  the  period  of  the  wai\ed  active 
dut\  .ser\ici-. 


The  Palace  Ghase  Program  is  a 
strength  management  {program  that  has 
proven  successful  for  the  .Air  Force 


Palace  Ghase  assists  the  .Air  Force  in 
selectively  retiucing  strength  by 
specialty  code  and  grade,  and  pro\'ides 
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a  cost-effcctivc  source  of  trained 
personnel  for  the  reserve  components. 
This  is  an  excellent  program  with 
proven  results.  It  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  the  other  components. 

The  Board  recommends  that  the 
other  services  study  the  Air  Force  s 
Palace  Chase  Program  for  possible 
application  to  their  reserve  components 
to  enhance  personnel  .strength. 

Individual  Mobilization 

Angmentees 

Individual  mobilization  augmentees 
(IMA)  are  trained  individuals  who  will 
augment,  upon  mobilization,  various 
active  component  organizations,  the 
Selective  Service  Sy.stem,  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  As  a  member  of  the  .Selected 
Reserve,  an  IMA  is  subject  to 


involuntary  call  to  active  duty  by  the 
President  under  10  CSC  O^.-ib.  The 
National  Guard  does  not  have  IMAs. 

IMAs  are  trained  during  peacetime  to 
do  their  wartime  jobs.  The  IMA 
program  has  a  direct,  positi\e  impact 
on  mobilization  preparedness.  Most 
IMAs  are  eligible  for  additional 
professional  development  and  education 
opportunities  to  include  attendance  at 
intermediate  and  senior  service  schools. 
There  may  be  qualified  personnel  in  the 
IRR  who  would  be  willing  to  .serve  in 
their  specialty  if  made  aware  of  IM,^ 
opportunities.  Such  opportunities 
should  be  widely  advertised.  The  Board 
has  recommended,  and  continues  to 
recommend,  that  IMA  authorizations  be 
expanded  and  that  Congress  provide 
increased  funding  as  required. 

Table  19  shows  the  numbers  of  IMAs 
in  each  service  at  the  end  of  FY  1988. 
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Ikble  19 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZAnON  AUGMENTEE  POSITIONS 

FY  1988 


Projected 

FY  1988  FY  1989 


Officers 

Enlisted 

Officers 

Enlisted 

Army  Reserve 

Identified 

13424 

3860 

13424 

3860 

Authorized 

11304 

3376 

11297 

3374 

Funded 

6320 

1810 

5925 

1485 

Filled 

8816 

3110 

9000 

2660 

Naval  Reserve 

Identified 

628 

44 

612 

44 

Authorized 

628 

44 

612 

44 

Funded 

628 

44 

612 

44 

Filled 

226 

22 

281 

2910 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Identified 

1164 

1473 

1164 

1473 

Authorized 

1164 

1473 

1164 

1473 

Funded 

836 

512 

795 

505 

FiUed 

836 

512 

795 

505 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Identified 

9899 

9074 

9512 

8996 

Authorized 

9899 

9074 

9512 

8996 

Funded 

7522 

5178 

7990 

5240 

Filled 

7578 

4898 

7990 

5240 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

Identified 

22 

0 

43 

0 

Authorized 

22 

0 

43 

0 

Funded 

22 

0 

33 

0 

Filled 

11 

0 

33 

0 

Source:  Individual  reserve  components. 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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In  FY  1987,  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  formed  a  task  force  to 
evaluate  and  develop  recommendations 
to  improve  the  IMA  program.  The  task 
force  determined  that  although  the  Air 
Force  IMA  program  is  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  active  Air 
Force,  several  recom.mendations  were 
appropriate. 

•  The  task  force  recommended 
establishing  a  special  staff  office  at 
the  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center 
(ARPC)  to  serve  as  a  “focal  point” 
for  IMA  management.  This  office 
would  assist  in  developing  policy, 
analyzing  authorizations  and  funding, 
gathering  data,  and  disseminating 
information  on  IMA  programs. 

•  The  task  force  al.so  found  that  there 
is  no  central  system  to  identify  or 
use  civilian  skills  of  IMAs  when 
making  assignment  decisions.  Many 
IMAs  possess  unique  and  sometimes 
hard-to-find  skills  that  could  be  used 
by  the  Air  Force  during  emergencies 
or  wartime.  A  ci  ian  skills  data 
bank  is  being  developed  at  ARPC  to 
help  solve  the  problem.  System 
design  has  been  completed  and  is 
being  tested. 

•  A  major  finding  of  the  task  force 
concerned  mobilization  notifications. 
IMAs  are  required  to  report  for  duty 
within  24  hours.  Many  would  have 
to  travel  great  distances  by 
commercial  air,  without  orders,  at 
their  own  expense.  Current 
directives  require  a  notification  using 
Western  Union  Mailgrams,  The  task 
force  concluded  that  the  Air  Force 
would  not  be  able  to  notify  their 
IMAs  through  mailgrams.  in  the 
event  of  full  mobilization,  until  the 
Army  had  finished  their  notifications. 


The  projected  delay  could  be  10 
days.  To  correct  the.se  deficiencies, 
the  task  force  suggested  that  IMAs  be 
given  mobilization  orders  and  travel 
vouchers  that  could  be  activated 
upon  mobilization.  Further, 
regulations  .should  be  changed  to 
require  phone  notification  on 
mobilization  day.  The  use  of 
mailgrams  would  be  eliminated. 

Following  a  review  of  the  task  force 
recommendation  and  findings,  a  special 
staff  office  was  established  in  February 
1988.  The  civilian  skills  bank  test 
program  for  colonels  and  above  has 
been  completed  and  data  is  being 
gathered  for  the  remaining  IMAs.  The 
proposed  change  from  the  use  of 
mailgrams  is  being  coordinated. 
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The  IMA  Oversiglit  Conri'.ittcc, 
comprised  of  active  component 
members,  is  an  Air  Force  IMA 
management  tool.  In  FV  lyHK,  whiie 
directly  inrolved  with  the  task  force, 
this  committee  conducted  an  important 
rev  iew  of  Air  Force  joint  mobili/ation 
augmentation  l.MA  recjuircments  and 
sourcing  for  the  Joint  Staff,  unified 
commands,  and  other  e.xternal  agem  ies. 
The  committee  developed  the  Reserve 
,Management  \  acanev  System  to  track 
I.M.A  vacancies  aiul  rlistribute 
information  on  these  to  vvoricivv  ide 
commands.  It  also  has  isreisared  a  long 
range  plan  'or  the  I.M.A  program 


File  Hoard  commends  the  .Air  Force 
for  its  efforts  to  improve  the  I.M.A 
jirogr.im  ()ther  components  shouki 
review  the  rect>'r.mendation  and 
findings  of  the  task  force  lor  possible 
application  to  tlieir  I.M.A  (srograms 

ROTC  Graduate  Accessions 


The  .Army  plans  to  assign 
approximately  (  tO  percent)  ot  its 

annual  Reserv  e  (Ifficei  I  raining  Corps 


(RO'FC)  graduates  directlv-  to  National 
Ciuard  and  Reserve  units.  When 
assigned,  they  should  be  fully  prepared 
for  Selected  Reserve  duty  through  their 
ROTC  training  and  a  resident  Id-H 
week  basic  officer  course  for  their 
branch  or  specialty.  A  significant 
number  of  these  graduates  also  have- 
prior  active  duty  enlisted  service. 

Others  transferring  from  the  active 
component  provide  valuable  experience 
to  reserve  component  units. 

The  N'av  al  Reserve  does  not  access 
ROTC  graduates  directly  into  the 
reserve.  RT)TC  personnel  commence 
active  component  duty  before  ilie  end 
of  the  year  in  which  thev-  graduate. 
There  are  no  plans  to  a.ssign  ROTC 
per.sonnel  directly  into  the  Naval 
Reserve  because  of  the  need  for  all 
graduates  in  the  active  component. 

The  .Air  National  Guard  accepted 
AFROTC  graduates  directiv'  into  some 
positions.  Lack  of  experience  was  not  a 
detriment.  .A  balance  of  nonprior  and 
prior  serv  ice  accessions  is  desirable. 

The  .Air  Force  Reserve  was  successful 
in  placing  ISA  out  of  sOl  graduates 
from  iyH~  who  applied  for  assignment 
■As  of  .August  lySH,  eight  out  of  eight  of 
the  IbHR  graduates  were  placed.  There 
has  been  no  appreciable  impact  on 
combat  e  f fee t  i  v e n ess . 


Screening  of  the  Individual 

Ready  Reserve 

The  services  eontinued  the  screening 
of  the  lndivii.liuil  Reach-  Reserve  in  FT' 
lOHH  w  ith  excellent  results  The 
screening  jirov  ides  an  opportunitv  to 
meet  individual  members,  verify 
physical  status,  determine  skills 
degradation,  .md  update  records.  It  also 
serves  .is  a  means  to  inform  indiv  idual 
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reservists  of  their  remaining  military 
obligation  and  about  the  opportunities 
to  participate  in  unit  and  IMA  programs. 
The  numbers  interested  in  joining  unit 
or  IMA  programs  range  from  40  percent 
(unit  or  IMA)  to  1 1 .8  percent  (unit  only) 
and  5.5  percent  (IMA  only). 


Table  20  shows,  by  service,  the  IRR 
strength,  the  number  ordered  to  screen, 
the  number  screened,  and  the 
percentage  of  the  IRR  screened  in  FY 
1988.  Cumulative  screening  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  30.8 
percent. 


Ikble  20 

I>OD  INDIVIDUAL  READY  RESERVE  SCREENING 


Army  Navy  Marine  Corps  Air  Force 

(33.6%)'  (21.9%)'  (32.4%)'  (28.0%)' 


Numtter  Screened  Ordered  to  Screen 


IRR  Strength 


Note:  1.  Percent  of  IRR  screened  in  FY  1988. 

Source;  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary'  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs. 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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The  IRR  screenings  have 
demonstrated  that  IRR  members  are 
read\',  willing,  and  able  to  serve  should 
there  be  a  need  to  mobilize,  (^ver  9S 
percent  of  those  screened  met  medical 
standards  with  the  remainder  possibly 
needing  medical  follow-up. 

The  Coast  Ciuard  Reserve  is  not 
resourced  to  conduct  an  annual  muster 
of  its  IRR,  It  does  conduct  a  random, 
biennial  telephone  survey.  It  also 
screens  the  entire  IRR  annually  through 
a  mailed  questionnaire. 

Incapacitation  Pay 

On  September  29,  1988,  the 
President  signed  the  Authorization  Bill 
which  included  revised  rules  on 
incapacitation  pay  for  reserve 
component  members.  Previously, 
reserve  component  personnel  had  to 
demonstrate  a  loss  of  civilian  income  in 
order  to  receive  compensation  (up  to 
the  amount  of  military  pay  and 
allowances)  when  injured,  or  otherwi.se 
incapacitated,  while  on  military  duty. 
This  rule  disenfranchised  members  who 
could  not  demonstrate  a  loss  of  civilian 


income  because  they  did  not  have  an\' 
Examples  include  students,  housewives, 
and  the  marginally  employed. 

The  new  rule  entitles  a  member  who 
is  physically  disabled  in  the  line  of  dut\ 
from  injurv',  illness,  or  disea.se  to 
receive  military  pay  and  allowances. 

Loss  of  civilian  income  need  not  be 
proven.  The  amount  of  incapacitation 
pay  is  reduced,  however,  if  a  member 
receives  earned  inertme  from 
nonmilitary  employment,  including  an 
income  protection  plan,  vacation  pay, 
or  sick  pa\'. 

Additionally,  a  member  who  can 
perform  a  military  but  not  the  civilian 
job  may  still  be  compensated  by 
demonstrating  a  loss  of  earned  income 
from  the  civilian  job.  I’nder  the  new 
rules,  eligibility  to  receive  incapacitation 
pay  will  be  tied  to  a  member's  ability  to 
perform  military  duties.  The  maximum 
amount  payable  is  equal  to  military  pay 
and  allowances. 

The  new  rules  will  apply  to  injuries 
or  illnesses  occurring  on  military 
training  on  or  after  September  29,  1988. 
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Women  in  the  Reserve  Components 

Since  1981,  the  number  of  women 
serving  in  the  Selected  Reserve  has 
increased  percent.  The  number  of 
women  in  the  Jndi\’idual  Ready  Re.ser\  e 
and  Inactive  National  Guard  has  grown 
198  percent  in  the  same  period. 

Women  now  comprise  1 1 .8  percent  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  and  13.5  percent 
of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.  There 
is  10.4  percent  in  the  active 
components. 

Combat  exclusion  policies  of  the 
services  define  career  fields  to  which 
women  cannot  be  assigned.  Other  than 
tho.se  exclusions,  women  in  the  reserve- 
components  are  assigned  on  an 
equitable  basis  with  men  who  possess 
similar  skills  and  qualifications. 

In  January  1988,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  redefined  'combat  mi.ssion  "  to 
allow  women  to  serv  e  on  fleet  oilers, 
ammunition  ships,  and  combat  stores 
ships.  Women  will  start  .serving  on 
these  ships  when  new  berthing 
configurations  arc  completed.  Several 
readiness  region  and  reserve  center 
command  billets  were  also  opened  to 
women  during  the  year. 

The  .Marine  Ciorps  Reserve  permits 
women  to  be  assigned  to  any  Selected 
.Marine  Corps  Reserve  unit  that  has  a 
billet  requirement  tor  the  indiv  idual's 
specialtv’.  VC'omen  drilling  with  Reserve 
combat  units  will  report  to 
preidentified,  noncombat  units  in  the 
ev  ent  of  mobilizatioi'i. 

In  1'’!'  1988.  over  (i. ()()()  billets  were 
ojicncd  up  to  women  in  civil 
engineering  and  mobile  aerial  port 
st|uadrons  w  ithin  the  .Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Fort  e  Reserve 


It  is  the  poliev-  of  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Gtiard  that  all  female  service 
members  be  accorded  the  same  career 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  as 
male  members,  limited  only  by  a  unit's 
ability  to  prt>vide  separate  berthing  and 
hygiene  facilities.  Coast  Guard  cutters 
and  patrol  boats  are  considered  combat 
units.  Vi'omeii  arc  assigned  to  cutters 
They  routinely  carry  out  a  variety-  of 
afloat  duties,  including  law  enforcei'ncnt 
and  drug  interdiction. 

More  than  24. ()()()  positions  have 
been  opened  to  women  in  the  serv  ices 
within  the  j-jast  year.  Changes  to 
assignment  policies  should  provide 
greater  opportunities  anel  career 
challenges  for  women  and  enhance 
recruiting  and  retention  in  the  active 
am.!  reserve  components. 

'Fable  21  provieles  data  on  women 
officers  anvl  enliste(.l  persoimel  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  ami  the  IKK  for  each 
of  the  reserve  components  for  l-'t'  I ‘>81 
arid  F'l'  1988  Strength  perccnia.ucs  in 
each  of  these  categories  is  provitlct.!  for 
comparative  purposes.  Differences 
between  the  reserve  components  m.iy 
be  line,  in  large  part,  to  the  I'l.iture  ol 
assignetl  missions  and.  therefore, 
positions  which  are  oiven  to  women 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


I 


IIM 


Percent  of 

Brrcent  of 

FY  1981 

SELRESARR 

FY  1988 

SELRESARR 

Army  National  Guard 

Officer 

SELRES 

1653 

4.3% 

3066 

6  4% 

ING 

26 

3.6% 

61 

7.6% 

Enlisted 

SELRES 

17776 

5.1% 

23718 

5.8% 

ING 

630 

6.4% 

590 

7.2% 

Army  Reserve 

Officer 

SELRES 

4354 

115% 

10357 

17.4% 

IRR 

3025 

6.0% 

7554 

16.2% 

F.vlisted 

SELRES 

30548 

16.3% 

49440 

19.5% 

IRR 

11691 

7.2% 

33322 

135% 

Naval  Reserve 

Officer 

SELRES 

651 

3.8% 

2904 

10.4% 

IRR 

1558 

8.1% 

1651 

10.4% 

Enlisted 

SELRES 

4718 

6.7% 

16770 

13.8% 

IRR 

1940 

2.4% 

9369 

13.8% 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Officer 

SELRES 

51 

2.0% 

159 

4.4% 

IRR 

136 

38% 

207 

4.8% 

Enlisted 

SELRES 

968 

2.8% 

1643 

4.1% 

IRR 

595 

1.2% 

2179 

5.7% 

Air  National  Guard 

Officer 

SELRES 

619 

5.0% 

1194 

8.6% 

ING 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0.0% 

Enlisted 

SELRES 

8325 

9.7% 

13079 

12.9% 

ING 

40 

32.0% 

0 

0.0% 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Officer 

SELRES 

1282 

9.8% 

2967 

17.9% 

IRR 

1139 

11.7% 

2307 

21.6% 

Enlisted 

SELRES 

7516 

15.5% 

12016 

18.3% 

IRR 

1127 

32% 

8229 

18.2% 

DoD  Total 

Officer 

SELRES 

8610 

7.1% 

20647 

12.2% 

IRR/ING 

5884 

7.0% 

11780 

15.0% 

Enlisted 

SELRES 

69851 

9.0% 

1 16666 

11.8% 

IRR/ING 

16023 

4.8% 

53689 

13.2% 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

Officer 

SELRES 

42 

2.8% 

96 

6.2% 

IRR 

22 

1.7% 

32 

5.0% 

Enlisted 

SELRES 

796 

7,7% 

1252 

11.5% 

IRR 

241 

3.5% 

632 

10.8% 

Reserve  Components 

Officer 

SELRES 

8652 

7.1% 

20743 

12.1% 

Total 

IRR^NG 

5906 

7.0% 

11812 

15.0% 

Enlisted 

SELRES 

70647 

9.0% 

117918 

11.8% 

IRR/ING 

16264 

4.8% 

54321 

13.2% 

Tbtal  Vtomen 

SELRES 

79299 

8.7% 

138661 

11.8% 

IRR/lNG 

22170 

5.2% 

66133 

13.5% 

TOTAL 

101469 

7.6% 

204794 

12.3% 

Source:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sectetary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs. 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Reserve  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (ROPMA) 

The  Board  is  required  by  10  I'SCi 
113(e')(3)  to  review  Reserve  Officer 
Personnel  Act  (ROPA)  policies 
pertaining  to  appointment,  retention, 
promotion,  and  retirement  of  officers  in 
the  reser\e  components.  The  passage  of 
the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (DOPMA)  in  1081  for 
acti\e  component  personnel,  is  being 
followed  by  a  Reser\e  Officer  Personnel 
Management  .Act  (ROPM.A)  for  the 
re.ser\  e  components.  The  proposed 
ROPM.A  legislative  package  (DoD 
100-23).  submitted  to  Congre.ss  by  the 
Department  of  Dcfen.se  General  Goun.sel 
on  May  8.  198".  is  a  replacement  for 
ROPA. 

.Among  other  things.  ROPM.A  would: 

•  prov  ide  common  statutes  for  all 
re.serve  components  regarding 
appointment,  promotion,  separation, 
and  retirement  of  reserve  component 
officers. 


•  establish  a  visible,  uniform,  and 
improved  officer  persontiel 
managemetit  system  for  reserve 
component  officers  not  on  the  active 
duty  list. 

•  prov  ide  the  fie.vibilitv’  to  be 
responsive  to  (.'tanging  officer 
retiuirements 

•  prov  ide  a  balance  betweeti 
management  objectives  and  equitable 
treatment  of  individtial  career 
e.xpectations.  ittcludmg  an  attnictive 
career  progression  for  reserve 
component  officers. 

In  January  1988.  Gongressman  G. 
(.Sonny)  .Montgomery  introduced  H.  R, 
,3836.  the  proposed  ROPMA  legislation. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Per.sonnel  and  Compensation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  The  first 
hearing  on  the  proposed  legislation  was 
held  on  September  15,  1988.  .At  that 
time,  Subcommittee  Chairwoman,  the 
Honorable  Beverly  B.  Byron  stated: 
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.  .  .()\x'r  the  hist  decade,.  .  .we 
ha\e  seen  tar  greater  integration  ot 
active  and  reserr  e  fighting  forces  \\  ith 
more  resources  being  committed  to 
the  Ciuard  and  Reserve  becau.se  of 
their  expanded  role  in  our  national 
defense.  During  that  time,  this 
subcommittee  has  been  the  prime 
mo\er  in  giving  increased  missions  to 
the  Guard  and  Reserve. 


.Mong  \\  ith  the  expanded  mission 
of  the  reser\  e  components  comes 
expanded  responsibility  and  the 
management  discipline  needed  to 
bring  about  effective  policy.  Because 
of  the  very  unicjue  demantls  we  make 
tin  our  reservists,  personnel 
management  has  developed  in  unique 
ways .... 


Clearh'.  people  are  the  most 
important  ingredient  of  re.serve  force 
management.  Our  people  resource 
must  be  managed  wisely.  It  must  be 
recruited,  maintained,  trained.  Finally, 
it  must  be  instantly  available  for 
integration  with  the  active  force.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  artificial  barriers 
which  inhibit  the  emirloxnient  of 
reserxes.  Vie  have,  during  the  last  few 


xears.  ox  ercome  many  of  these 
barriers  in  force  structure,  and  now 
we  must  turn  this  same  attention  to 
the  personnel  structure. 

Our  objective  with  RORMA  is  to 
draft  comprehensive  legislation  to  do 
the  following: 

•  ensure  that  personnel  management 
supports  readiness. 

•  ensure  that  policies  are  cost 
effectixe. 

•  bring  about  fair  and  equitable 
policies  for  our  people  that  will 
attract,  keep,  train,  and  promote  the 
best  of  our  reservists. 

•  streamline  reserve  personnel 
management  policies  and.  where 
possible,  reduce  both  interserx  ice 
and  active/reserve  component 
differences .... 

The  Board  recommends  that  the 
ROP.M,^  legislation  (H,  R.  .-^RSb)  be 
expeditiously  considered  by  the 
Gongress  and  passed  as  submitted. 

General  and  Flag  Officer 
Accountability 

Gertain  general  and  flag  officer  actix  e 
duty  positions  were  created  by 
Gongress  in  order  to  permit  self- 
administration  by  the  reserxe 
components.  .\t  present,  these  positions 
are  counted  against  actixe  component 
grade  ceilings  National  Guard  and 
Reserx  e  officers  below  general  and  Hag 
rank  are  not  counted  against  actixe 
component  ceilings  under  the  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  .Management  Act 
(DOPMA) 
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Since  1982  the  Hoard  has 
recommended  that  legislation  be  passed 
to  exclude  positions,  which  may  be 
filled  by  National  Guard/Re.serve  general 
or  flag  officers  on  actiee  duty,  from 
active  component  grade  ceiling 
accountability.  The  Board  reaffirms  this 
position. 


National  Committee  for  Employer 
Snpport  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve 


The  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights 
(VRR)  Law  (Public  Law  93-S()8, 
December  h,  as  amended  by 

Public  La  V  94-286,  May  l4,  I9~6), 
gives  reserve  component  members  the 
right  to  take  time  off  from  their  civilian 
jobs  to  participate  in  military  training. 
This  legislation,  and  the  actit  ities  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Kmployer 
Support  of  the  Guard  and  Re.serve 
(NCESGR)  concerning  this  law,  are 
important  to  all  re.serve  component 
members.  NCPSCiR  states: 

The  Veterans'  Reemployment 
Rights  Statute  (G.hapter  t.V  of  Part  111. 
.^8  I  nited  States  Code)  re<.|uires  that 
other  than  temporary  emplo\ees  be 
excused  from  their  ci\  ilian  jobs  to 
perform  acti\e  or  inactive  military 
duty,  u'hcther  xoluntary  or 
involuntary,  and  reinstated  upon 
return  from  such  duty  to  the  same 
position  or  one  of  like  pay.  status, 
and  seniorit)'.  The  la\\  sets  no  limit 
on  the  fretiuency  and  dur.ition  of 
re.serve  training.  .Mso.  employee- 
resert'ists  may  not  lie  denied 
retention  in  emplosinent.  promotion, 
or  any  incident  or  advantage  of 
employment  because  of  military 
obligations. 


n,^ 

Since. |ul\  I98~,  a  VRR  Interagency 
Task  Force,  formed  at  the  direction  of 
tlie  .Vssistam  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
V  eterans'  limployment  and  Training, 
has  been  engaged  in  efforts  to  update 
and  increase  tlie  effeetixeness  of  the 
VRR  law  .  .Vs  of  September  1988. 
proposals  advoeateil  by  the  Defense  anxl 
Labor  Departments  were  being 
rex  iew  erl  by  senior  officials  of  those 
agencies. 

The  Veterans'  Benefits  Imcirox  ement 
ami  Ilealth-tlare  .Vuthori/ation  Act  of 
l‘>8(i  (Public  Law  99-s”())  amen<l<'<.l 
prox  isions  of  Subsections  202  Ulxil.s)  ami 
2()24(g)  of  Title  V8  to  inelmle 
noiuliscrimination  .igainst  National 
(iiiartl  or  Reserxe  members  in  hiring 
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The  'it  State  Caniimittees  of  Finploxer 
Support  of  the  (iiiard  and  Reserve 
continue  to  grow  in  size  and 
effeeti\eness.  There  is  increased 
involvement  at  the  senior  military  level 
of  all  reserve  components  which  greatly 
increases  the  value  of  state  committees. 
They  become  an  integral  player  in 
retention  programs.  There  is  a  need  for 
increased  inwihement  at  the  lower 
command  levels 

In  an  effort  to  improve  o\erall 
effectiveness  at  the  reserve  component 
unit  level,  NClHSCiR  has  initiated  a  new 
program  entitled  'Mission  One.  '  The 
mission  of  this  operation  is  to 
eventuallv  place  a  knowledgeable  KStiR 
volunteer  at  everv  Nativrnal  (iuard  and 
Reserve  training  location.  It  is  projectevi 
that  NClFSCiR's  current  volunteer 
strength  of  will  increa,se 

substantially. 


The  N’ClHSCiR  Ombudsman 
Directorate  provides  advice  and  counsel 
concerning  employer  obligations  as 
defined  in  the  \  RR  and  other  pertinent 
laws  and  regulations.  In  addition,  each 
state  committee  has  trained  ombudsmen 


to  serve  as  liaisons  at  the  unit  level 
rhev'  provide  gtiidance  and  information 
assistance,  and  refer  personnel  to  an 
appropriate  agency 

.XCd-SOR  Ombudsmen  received  (i.lbi 
inciuiries  in  19SS  This  is  an  increase 
from  s.  I  tS  in  the  prev  ious  year.  Over 
half  of  the  calls  were  for  additional 
information  about  the  \'RR  and  other 
related  laws  fifteen  percent  of  the 
i|uestions  concern  specific  reejuirements 
about  time  off  for  training. 

Inc|uiiics  from  militarv-  personnel 
viecreased  from  SI  isercent  in  IPS”  to 
"s  jvercent  in  1988.  Calls  from 
employers  increased  from  l.S  percent  in 
198“  to  21  itercent  in  1988.  This  is  a 
positive  trend  and  indicates  that 
employers  are  becoming  increasingly 
awtire  of  their  obligations  to  emplovees 
who  are  members  of  the  reserve 
components. 

The  Board  commends  the  excellent 
support  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  provided  bv-  the  NCESGR 
Chairman,  the  Executive  Director  and 
staff,  and  the  state  committees. 
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Survey  of  the  Selected  Reserve 

The  first  comiirchcnsivc  survey  of 
members  of  the  1,1  million  member 
Seleeted  Reserve  was  released  in  Mareh 
1988  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
More  than  Si.OOO  enlisted  personnel 
and  12, ()()()  offieers  participated  in  the 
survey.  The  results  prttvide  a  pr<)file  of 
members  of  the  reser\e  components 
and  reflect  attitudes  toward  major 
features  of  service  in  the  National  (iuard 
and  Reserve. 

A  major  pur(iosc  of  the  project, 
begun  in  198s,  was  to  produce 
empirical  data  to  assist  in  de\  eloping 
policies  that  help  recruiting  and 
retention  in  the  National  (iuard  and 
Re.serve.  The  information  gained  from 
the  survey  pro\ides  a  better 
understanding  of  the  needs,  attitudes, 
and  desires  of  members  of  the  reser\  e 
forces. 

Reports  based  on  the  198(i  re.ser\e 
eompttnent  Surveys  are  available  from: 

Defen.se  Manpower  Data  Center 

Survey  and  Market  .Anabsis  Div  ision 

HiOO  Vi'ilson  Boulevard.  Suite  aOO 

Arlington,  \  irginia  22209 

In  June  1988,  the  Department  also 
released  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
spou.ses  t)f  National  (Iuard  and  Reserve 
members.  More  than  (2.000  spouses  of 
persvinnel  who  participatevl  in  the 
member  survey  responded 

The  results  of  the  spouse  surv  ev 
provide  a  profile  of  reserve  families  as 
well  as  their  knowledge  of.  ami 
attitudes  toward,  major  features  of 
reserve  cvtmponent  serv  ice.  The 
findings  are  consistent  with  those  of  the 
member  survey.  Overall,  these  survevs 


I  lo 


demonstrate  the  need  for  continued 
attention  to  isolicies  which  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  family  in 
decisions  concerning  National  (Iuard 
and  Reserve  duty. 

Resolutions  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Board 

During  its  1988  meetings,  the  Board 
adopted  the  resolutions  on  subjects 
indicated  below.  They  were  indudevl  in 
cjuarterly  meeting  reports  that  are  sent 
to  the  House  anti  .Senate  .\rmed 
Services  Committee  and  the  House  and 
Senate  .Appropriations  Committees 
which  have  oversight  responsibiliiv  of 
the  Board. 

Budgetary  Support  for  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard 

The  Reserve  l-'orces  Poliev  BoartI 
(Board)  is  toncerned  about  the  lack 
ot  budgetarv'  support  given  the 
Cnited  States  Coast  (lUard  anti  Co.ist 
CiLiard  Reserve  in  l-iscal  Tear  1088 
and  the  resulting  adv  erse  impat  t  on 
this  nation's  war  on  tirugs  .iiitl 
natitMial  security.  The  Coast  Cu.irtl,  as 
part  of  the  Department  of 
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Transportation,  has  national  security 
functions  that  are  especially 
vulnerable  as  a  result  of  budget  cuts. 
The  C'oast  Guard,  the  nation's 
smallest  armed  force,  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  defense  structure, 
both  in  terms  of  peacetime  militarx- 
readiness  and  as  a  bulwark  to  stem 
the  of  illegal  drugs  into  this 
countr\ .  .Xt  a  time  of  growing 
a%vareness  of  the  drug  threat  facing 
tile  \ouih  ui  our  nation,  it  i.s 
unacceptable  to  disable  one  of  the 
ke\  agencies  in  the  fight  against  elrug 
smuggling.  Lack  of  (, 'oast  (iuartl 
capabilities  to  secure  our  shores 
against  illegal  drtigs,  save  lives,  and 
proleit  the  environment  in  peacetime 
also  results  in  the  inability  to  protect 
our  ports  anti  coastal  waters  in  time 
of  military  threat. 

The  failtire  to  prov  itle  the  (ioasi 
Gu.irtl  with  the  financial  resources 
retjuesieil  m  the  Presitlem  s  I  "X  I08K 
Ikalget  h.is  resulted  in  the  real  loss  ol 
four  peri  cm  to  the  active  service 
.i|ipn  ipri.itions  anil  twelve  peri'cni  to 
the  Reserve  training  appropriation 
Losses  of  this  m.ignittiile  ctit  into  the 


muscle  and  bone  of  the  Goasi 
Guard  s  ability  to  conduct  vital 
peacetime  missions  and  to  prepare  for 
critical  national  defense  efforts.  The 
Board  believes  disproportionate 
reductions  ttr  the  Goast  Guard 
Reserve  are  unwise  especially  when 
Reserve  training  efforts  are  closelv' 
integrated  with  the  active  service's 
peacetime  missions.  The  Board  urges 
the  .Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Transportation  join  together  with 
Gongressional  leadership  to  prevent 
further  severe  degradation  to  the 
Goast  Guarti  s  ability  to  conduct  its 
vital  missions. 

Some  FX'  P)88  funding  was  restored 
to  the  Goast  Guard  active  component 
but  not  to  the  reserve  component. 

Minimum  Grade  Requirements 
for  General  and  Flag  Officers 

The  Reserve  Forces  Roliev'  Board 
(Board)  opposes  proposals  to  repeal 
the  minimum  grade  requirements  for 
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the  Chief  of  The  National  Guard 
Bureau  (10  I  SC  3(*30(c'));  Chief,  .-Vir 
Force  Reserve  (10  CSC  8().^8(e)); 

Chief.  .Army  Re.serve  (10  CS(; 

,^0,''i8(e));  and  .Military  Executive  of  the 
Re.serve  Forces  Folicy  Board  (lo  CSC 
l~S(a)(y))  currenth'  provided  in  law. 
The  intent  of  (Ttngress  in  establishing 
minimum  grades  for  those  positions  is 
clear  The  Board  recommends  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  tho.se 
proposals  be  withdrawn  from  the 
legi.slati\e  jiroposal  relating  to  general 
and  Bag  officers  that  was  submitted 
to  the  1 00th  Congress  on  J1  .April 
108"  (Dol)  100  9).  The  Board 
recommends  tliat  those  positions  not 
be  included  in  acti\e  component 
general  or  Bag  officers  allocations  or 
grade  ceiling  accountability. 

Sixth  QRMC  Proposed  Changes 
to  Reserve  Retirement  System 

The  Sixth  Quadrennial  Review  of 
■Military  Compensation  (bth  QRMC)  was 
organized  to  "conduct  a  complete 
review  of  the  principles  and  concepts 
of  the  compensatitrn  system  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services" 
and  to  "  report  .  .  .  options  and 
recommendations  for  improving  the 


current  reserve  compensation  system 

.Many  of  the  recommendations  will,  if 
adopted,  benefit  members  of  the 
reserve  components.  .Manv  of  these  w  ill 
correct  inequities  in  current  laws  and 
policies.  Subject  areas  of  some 
recon"imendatioi")s  include 

•  longevity  credit  for  delayed  eiitiv 
program  participants 

•  timeliness  ot  reserve  pav 

•  pav  entitlement  for  reservists  tr.ivel 
time 

•  reserve  component  iiuentive 
programs. 

•  edueational  .issist.ince  piogr.ims 

•  allowances. 

•  civ  ilian  employniei"U 

•  health  i.are.  disability,  .ifu.1  survivor 
benefits. 

•  non-pay  benefits  for  reiirevl  restive 
cv  >m ponen i  (le rson ne I 


■/ 
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The  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Hoard 
(Hoard)  lias  expressed  us  concern  to  the 
,Secretar\  of  Defense  alioiit  two 
recomniendations  being  tnatle  lix  the 
(1th  (^KMC. 

First,  the  Hoard  is  unable  to 
support  the  extetisi\e  changes  in 
resen  e  coni;ionent  retirenieni 
proposed  in  the  .iltertiati\ e  retirenietit 
system  living  recommetuled  by  the 
(ith  (^fR.MC  because 


a.  Recetit  sur\  e\  s  of  the  resen  e 
components  itidicate  the  curretit 
systetn  is  effective,  is  getieralh 
sup|iorted  b\  the  members  of  the 
resene  cotiiponents  and  tieeds  no 
changes 

b  The  Hoard  does  not  beliexe  that 
protiiotion  stagnation  or  an  aging 
force  IS  a  iiroblem  in  the  resene 
components,  vet  the  altertiative 
sv  stem  a|i|iears  developed  on  the 
basis  of  such  allegations 


c  Fhe  Hoard  believes  the  reserve 
components  have  In  their  persontiel 
tnanagement  systems  the  ret|uisite 
flexibilit'  to  achieve  and  mamtain 
tlieir  objective  force  profiles,  wt  the 
claim  IS  made  that  the  alternate 
retirement  svsteni  would  prov  ide 
flexibilitv 


cl  File  Hoard  believes  the  cost 
aiiaivsjs  ot  the  alternate  svstem 
inaclec|uatelv  considered  the  costs  of 
recruiting  and  training  replacements 
when  earlier  retirement  is 
encouragc'd 

e  File  Hoard  believes  ihat  the 
current  retiretiient  svstem  in  the 
reserve  components  is  cost  etfective 
and  has  been  instrumental  in 
providing  a  high  c|iialitv  force 

.Second,  the  Hoard  is  opposed  to 
the  proposal  of  the  (nh  (^)R,\UI  to 
eliminate  the  Is  retirenietit  |ioints 
that  reserve  component  members 
currently  receive  for  membership 
Fhe  elimination  of  the  1  s 
metiibership  points  represents  an 
unjustified  reduction  in  reserve 
cotiiponent  retirement  compensation 
for  a  substantial  number  of  reserve 
component  niembers.  The  Hoard 
agrees  with  the  pioposal  to  increase 
the  maximum  retirement  points  that 
mav  be  earned  by  reserve  component 
members. 

The  V  ievv  s  of  the  Hoard  w  ere 
considered  hut  not  adopted  by  the 
Secretarv  of  Defense  who  approved  the 
report  of  the  (nil  (^)R.\K: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs 

The  Board,  iii  IbHT  supported  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  the  .Assistant 
Secret.iry  of  Defense  for  Reserve  .Mfairs 
w  ith  authority  to  exercise  statutory 
resjionsibilitv  in  the  areas  of  reserve 
component  manpower,  logistics,  budget, 
programs,  torce  structure,  procurement, 
personnel,  legislation,  administration, 
facilities,  training,  iiiobili/.aiion.  readiness, 
liaison,  and  other  rel.iied  aspects  of 
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(.iimpoiicnt  matters.  It  was  the 
[Kisiiidn  c)l  the  Board  then  that  siuh  an 
ottue  would  pro\  ide  an  equal  voiee  lor 
the  reseiwe  eonijionents  at  the  hi;;hest 
lev  els  w  ithin  the  Departnient  o(  Deleiise 
seeretariat  aixl  prov  ide  direet  aeeess  to 
the  resouree  alloeation  eouneils.  .-\t  its 
l)ei.emher  1  nSB  meeting,  the  Board 
passes,  the  tollowing  resolution. 

The  Board  reattirms  its  long-standing 
V  lew  on  the  importance  ot  the  position 
ot  Assist. mt  Secretary  ot  Defense  lor 
Reserve  .\ffairs  i.ASD  K.A)  and 
recommeiivls  to  the  Secretary  ot 
Defense  that  no  change  he  made  in  the 
relation  of  the  ASD/KA  to  the  Secretarv 
ot  Defense,  the  ASD'RA  continue  to 
report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  ASD  RA  continue  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Resources 
Boarvl. 

Other  Issues 

The  Boaixl.  in  previous  years,  has 
•Klojsted  formal  positions  on  other 
personnel  related  issues  Those  v)f 
(. ontitiuing  interest  to  the  Board  are: 


Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940  (As  Amended) 

This  ai  t  prov  iiles,  among  other 
things,  protection  from  eviition  ot 
depenilents  w  ithout  a  court  oi'iler  upon 
a  serv  ice  member  s  aitivation  or 
mobili/ation  for  militarv  ilutv  In 
today's  economil'  env  ironment,  manv 
reserve  component  members  wsiukl 
suffer  severe  cuts  m  total  income  it 
mobili/eil  The  nation’s  support  of 
these  imliv  iiluals  is  neeileil 

I'he  limitation  on  monihiv  rental  was 
last  upilateil  in  1 000.  raising  tin-  amount 
from  s.Sii  to  si  All  Rental  rates  have 
greativ  increaseil  since  then  In  ()itobi-r 
I't.so,  the  Boaril  maile  .1 
recommenilation  to  the  ,\ssistant 
Secret, irv  of  Defense  for  Reserve  .Atl.iiis 
that  a  legislative  paikage  hi-  developed 
to  atneiul  the  ait  to  raise  the  mouthlv 
retit  to  a  realistii  level,  with  ,1  provision 
for  automatic  ailiiisiment  so  ili.it 
frequent  legislative  ujul.itis  will  not  hi 
rei|uireil.  Ihe  matter  was  toivv.uilid  to 
the  (vth  t^RMt  h ir  snutv 

I  he  <)th  ORMC  rci  I  itntnciiili'd  th.it 
the  Soldiers'  anil  sailors  Tivil  Relict  \i  1 
be  atiieiiileil  to  establish  m  the  l.ivv  th.it 
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the  dependents  t)F  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  ser\  ice  on  active  dut\  may 
not  be  e\’icted  from  any  premi^es 
occupied  as  a  dwelling,  without  the 
permission  of  a  court,  as  long  as  the 
agreed  rent  does  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  member's  housing 
allowance  (the  meniber's  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  and  the  variable 
housing  allowance). 

The  Hoard  supports  the 
recxtmmendation  of  the  (nh  QR.Mti. 

Survivors’  Benefit  Plan 

The  Sur\  ivors'  benefit  Flan 
.\mendment  of  19Hs  has  an  impact  on 
reser\e  component  members.  I  nder  the 
revised  plan,  for  example,  the  sur\  i\  ing 
spouse  of  a  reserve  component 
noncommissioned  officer  in  pa\'  grasle 
would  recene  about  SI. ODD  a  war 
le.ss  than  under  the  previous  plan. 
National  (luard  and  Keserw  members 
previously  eligible  under  the  plan  arc- 
grandfathered.  The  adverse  im|>act  was 
certainly  tiot  intentional.  The  Hoard 
urges  that  corrective  legislation  be 
enacted. 


Summary  and  Recommendations 

Success  of  the  reserve  comisonents  in 
attaining  .ind  maintaining  desired 
personnel  strength  and  unit  readiness 
lewis  is  parth’  attributable  to  the 
supisort  provided  by  the  (Congress  in 
funding  the  full-time  support  program 
and  incenti\'e  programs.  .Ml  components 
still  ha\  e  some  personnel  problems. 

Fully  furided  and  Hexible  ineentice 
programs,  targeted  recruiting,  increased 
retention  efforts,  consideration  for 
family  and  job  concerns,  and  maximum 
use  of  drill  time  for  training  will  assist 
in  maintaining  personnel  goals. 

The  Hoard  recommends: 

•  (iongress  authorize  and  fund 
significant  annual  increases  for  the 
Ciotist  (iuard  Reserve  in  ttrder  to 
eliminate  the  Is.-iDD  member 
shortage  in  rmtbilization  strength  and 
fund  the  full-time  support  force 
reciuired  by  the  Cioast  (iuard  Reser\e. 

•  fund  inogramtiied  growth  in  the 
full-time  sLipiiort  programs. 
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•  continue  funding  for  incentive 
programs  and  that  the  Montgr)mery 
GI  hill  be  amended  to  provide 
benefits  for  attending  trade  or 
vocational  sclurols. 

•  other  ser\  ices  study  the  Air  Force's 
Palace  Chase  program  for  possible 
application  to  their  reserve 
components  to  enhance  personnel 
strength. 

•  expand  indiv  idual  mobilization 
augmentee  authorizations  and  that 
Congress  provide  increased  funding 
as  required. 

•  the  Re.serve  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (ROPMA)  be 
expeditiously  considered  by  the 
C.ongress  and  passed  as  submitted. 

•  enactment  of  legislation  to  exclude 
certain  [ntsitions  filled  by  National 
Guard  or  Re.serve  general/flag  officers 
from  active  component  grade  ceiling 
accountability. 

•  u  ithdraw  al  of  porti{>ns  of  Dol) 
l.cgislative  Proposal  100-9  that 

w  ould  eliminate  general  and  Hag 
officer  grasle  rctiuirements  from 
certain  statutory  positions  in  armed 
forces 

•  retention  of  the  current  retirement 
system  of  the  reserve  components 
\ersu^  the  two  ticrerl  system 
recommem,lei.l  by  the  (ith  qfRMC 

•  retention,  rather  than  elimination,  of 
the  IS  retirement  points  for  reserve 
membership  as  recommcnderl  bv  the 
t'th  (^)R.MC. 

•  mi.  tease  the  maximum  retirement 
iniints  that  may  be  earnetl  b\  reserve 


component  members  as 
recommended  by  the  6th  QR.MC. 

•  no  change  be  made  in  the  relation  of 
the  Assistant  .Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs  (ASD/RA)  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  .XSD/R.'S 
continue  to  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense/Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
ASD/RA  continue  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Defense  Resources  Board. 

•  amend  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  C'.i\  il 
Relief  Act  of  19al)  to  establish  in  the 
law  that  the  dependents  of  a  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  on  active 
dut\  may  not  be  evicted  from  an\ 
premises  occupied  as  a  dwelling, 
without  the  permission  of  a  court,  as 
long  as  the  agreed  rent  does  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the 
member's  housing  allowance  (the 
member's  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  and  the  variable  housing 
allowance) 

•  enact  legislation  to  correct  the 
unintcridcd  adverse  impact  on 
reserve  component  isersonncl  w  hii.  h 
is  causctl  by  the  Sur\  iv  iirs'  Benefit 
Plan  .Ametu.lmcnt  of  I9,SS  /jj) 
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General 


Service  Training  Initiatives 


The  primary  peacetime  mission  of  the 
reserve  components  is  to  train  to  be 
ready  to  execute  assigned  wartime 
missions  upon  mobilization.  Under  the 
Total  Force  Policy,  accomplishment  of 
this  mission  is  vital  to  United  States 
national  securit\'.  Reserve  component 
units  must  be  prepared  for  the  same 
combat  mi.ssions  as  active  component 
units.  However,  reserve  component 
units  are  expected  to  attain  this 
readiness  in  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
time  available  to  active  component 
units. 


The  strategy  for  training  of  reserve 
component  personnel  must  be  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of 
competency  prior  to  mobilization.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  train,  in  all  cases,  to 
the  le\  els  required  for  active 
component  forces.  Where  time  is 
available,  accelerated  training  programs 
may  be  utilized  to  bring  reserve 
component  personnel  or  units  to 
required  readiness  levels  during  the 
mobilization  process. 


During  FY  1988,  an  .Army-wide  task 
force  developed  a  long  term  training 
strateg\’  for  the  .Army's  reser\  e 
components.  Entitled  '  Reserve 
Component  Training  Strategy",  it 
includes  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
strategy  and  an  action  plan  to 
strengthen  reserve  component  training. 
Several  key  initiatives  recommended  by 
the  task  force  ha\e  or  will  soon  be 
implemented.  Howerer.  full 
implementation  will  require  increased 
resources  to  improve  the  overall 
training  status  of  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  and  individual  members. 
Budget  decisions  for  FY  1990  and  1991 
have  added  S9-».5  million  and  SI 05.8 
million  respectively.  This  resourcing 
will  permit  the  Army  to  improve 
training,  leader  development,  and 
individual  skill  qualification. 

The  initiatives  are  aimed  at 
reorienting  Army  thinking  about  the 
reserve  component  training 
environment;  increasing  training, 
professional  de\elopment,  and  readiness 
of  junior  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers;  enhancing  training  management 
and  evaluation;  enhancing  collecti\  e 
training  and  individual  skill 
development;  and  increasing 
mobilization  training  to  improve  .Army 
mobilization  preparedne.ss. 

The  Arm}’  has  initiated  the 
JUMPST.ART  prirgram  in  an  effort  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  its 
readiness  groups.  Readiness  groups  are 
located  throughout  the  United  .States 
and  assist  National  Guard  and  Reser\c 
units  in  their  training  efforts  Under  the 
program,  captains  and  majors  with  at 
least  two  years  of  experience  in  active 
component  troop  units  are  assigned  to 
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the  readiness  groups.  The  objective  is 
to  use  the  skills  and  experience  of  well- 
trained  active  component  officers  to 
improve  the  capabilities  of  reserve 
component  units. 

In  FY  1988,  the  Army  National  Guard 
expanded  the  regional  training  concept 
to  include  additional  maintenance  sites 
and  a  medical  training  site  at  Camp 
Shelby,  Mississippi.  A  High  Technology 
Training  Center  has  been  established  at 
Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey.  This  center 
provides  individual  and  team  training 
utilizing  state-of-the-art  simulators  and 
devices. 

During  the  year  the  Army  National 
Guard  began  using  plastic  ammunition. 
Actual  cost  savings  on  the  ammunition 
are  minimal.  However,  more  training 
ranges  and  areas  can  be  safely  used,  and 
larger  caliber  weapons  can  be  fired 
w’ithout  violating  environmental 
restrictions.  Additionally,  weapons  can 
be  zeroed  with  plastic  ammunition  in 
an  armory.  A  standard  correlation  factor 
can  then  be  applied  to  individual 
weapons  which  will  provide  the  actual 
battle  sight  zero  without  having  to  go 
to  a  remote,  outdoor  range.  Additional 
testing  of  plastic  ammunition  will  be 
completed  in  FY  1989.  This 
development  combined  with  the 
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Marksmanship  Center  Program  should 
improve  marksmanship  training  in  the 
Army  National  Guard. 

The  Army  Reserve  is  testing  a 
program,  entitled  "School  House  to  the 
Soldier".  Under  this  program,  an  Army 
Reserve  Forces  school  joins  a  brigade 
undergoing  annual  training.  The  .school 
conducts  .selected  individual  skill 
qualifications  training  for  brigade 
personnel. 

The  Army  Reserve  is  also  testing  a 
teleconferencing  system  called  Reserve 
Component  Instructional  Information 
Management  System  (RIMS).  RUMS 
integrates  three  sy.stems — interactive 
televideo,  audiographic,  and  computer- 
based  teleconferencing.  The  .Army 
Reserve  is  encouraged  by  initial  testing 
and  intends  to  conduct  additional  tests. 
This  type  of  training  can  enhance 
readiness  by  increasing  skill  proficiency 
and  reinforcing  previous  training.  The 
Air  Force  Reserve  intends  to  review  the 
Army  RIMS  for  possible  use. 

An  important  effort  in  the  Naval  .Air 
Re.serve  has  been  to  identify  billet 
training  requirements.  Emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  determining  reasons  for  skill 
degradation.  Once  specific  training 
requirements  have  been  identified,  an 
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aggressive  effort  will  be  made  to 


develop  innovative  training  methods 
within  budgetary  constraints.  The 
current  method  of  training  Naval  Air 
Reservists  is  to  use  active  component 
schools  to  ensure  that  contemporary 
technology  is  being  taught  to  Selected 
Reservists. 

A  number  of  training  programs  were 
initiated  in  the  Naval  Surface  Reserve 
Force  in  FY  1988.  School  curricula  are 
being  acquired  from  Chief  of  Naval 
Education  and  Training  in  support  of 
the  On  Board  Training  (OBT)  program. 
The  OBT  program  is  designed  to 
provide  refresher  training  in  weak  areas 
identified  by  pretesting,  and  to  maintain 
previously  acquired  skills. 

The  Train  The  Trainer  (TTT)  program 
is  an  initiative  that  trains  trainers  at 
basic,  intermediate,  and  advanced  levels 
of  Naval  Reserve  instruction.  TTT 
courses  provide  information  to  improve 
the  knowledge  and  performance  of 
Naval  Re.serve  leaders  and  managers. 

The  Na\  al  Surface  Re.serve  is  planning 
to  increase  the  quality  of  its  training  by 


sending  two  training  assistance  teams  to 
readiness  commands,  readiness  centers, 
and  reserve  centers  to  help  solve 
training  problems  arising  out  of 
implementation  of  the  Surface  Reserve 
Training  Program.  The  teams  will  begin 
their  visits  in  early  1989. 

The  Air  National  Guard  is  installing  its 
first  Aerial  Combat  Maneuvering 
Instrumentation  complex  at  Gulfport. 
Mississippi.  This  system  provides  the 
capability  of  monitoring  air-to-air  battles 
and  allows  for  a  comprehensive 
debriefing  of  aircrews. 

The  Air  National  Guard  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Air  Training 
Command  establishing  a  policy  for 
operation  of  joint  maintenance  training 
facilities.  This  will  allow  the  Air 
National  Guard  to  properly  plan  and 
manage  maintenance  training  for  their 
unique  weapons  systems. 

During  FY  1988,  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  began  procuring  small  arms 
marksmanship  simulators  for  classroom 
training.  The  system  hones  the  tactical 
and  marksmanship  skills  in  a  controlled 
environment  by  providing  realistic 
shoot/no  shoot  .scenarios.  Immediate 
feedback  is  provided  to  the  user. 
Simulator  training  should  increase 
success  rates  when  qualifying  at  the 
range. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  introduced 
the  Shipboard  Control  and  Navigation 
System  in  FY  1988.  It  is  a  modern 
shipboard  simulator  used  to  train  deck 
officers  in  radar  navigation,  rapid  radar 
plotting,  docking,  ship  stability,  and 
rules  of  the  road.  Preliminary  results  are 
impressive.  In  a  two-week  active  duty 
period,  l-r  reservists  w-ere  trained  in 
officer  of  the  deck  duties.  Five  weeks 
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of  underway  training  would  have  been 
required  to  accomplish  the  same  task. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  also 
initiated  a  review  of  all  resident  training 
to  develop  alternate  means  of 
presentation.  Training  videotapes  with 
accompanying  workbooks  are  in 
production.  They  will  serve  as  training 
outlines  and  document  skill  attainment. 

Training  Simulators  and  Devices 


In  a  time  of  reduced  budgets,  the  use 
of  training  simulators  and  device  can  be 
a  cost  effective  means  of  increasing 
combat  readiness  in  the  reserve 
components.  Limited  training  time  and 
inaccessible  training  areas  and  ranges 
are  two  of  the  most  significant  training 
detractors  in  the  reserve  components. 
The  use  of  training  devices  to 
complement  training  with  actual 
equipment  and  weapon  systems  can 
help  solve  these  problems.  The  use  of 
training  devices  is  particularly  useful  for 
improving  individual  skills.  There  has 
been  some  progress  in  recent  years  in 
equipping  the  reserve  components  with 
training  simulators  and  devices. 


Flight  simulators  are  available  for 
aircrew  proficiency  training  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve. 
However,  simulator  shortages  were 
reported  in  areas  of  grtrund  training. 
Although  the  Army  National  Guard  has 
identified  a  six-year  (FY  1990-199^) 
requirement  of  over  $,^1()  million  for 
training  simulators  and  devices,  funding 
constraints  preclude  development  of  a 
realistic  plan  to  fill  the  requirement. 

The  Army  believes  that  the  use  of 
interactive  videodiscs  (IVD)  is  an 
important  training  medium  for  the 
future.  The  Electronic  Information 
Delivery  System  (EIDS)  is  the  IVD 
system  being  purehased  by  the  Arnu .  It 
will  be  supplied  to  its  reserve 
components.  The  system  consists  of  a 
videodisc  player,  microprocessor 
subsystem,  and  a  display  subsystem 
which  are  compatible  with  a  variety  of 
off-the-shelf  peripherals.  Although  5,000 
systems  have  been  purchased,  this  does 
not  begin  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the 
reserve  components. 

An  even  more  pressing  problem  than 
the  purchase  of  hardware  is  the 
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development  of  the  software  for  reserve 
component  courses.  Presently,  there  are 
not  enough  courses  available  to  allow 
EIDS  to  be  wideb'  used.  The 
developmental  proce.ss  for  EID,S  and 
courseware  linkup  is  moving  so  slowly 
that  second  generation  EIDS  is  on  the 
market  while  first  generation  .systems 
have  not  been  fielded.  IVD  has  great 
potential  for  increasing  individual  skills. 
Development  of  reserve  component 
courses,  coupled  with  the  immediate 
distribution  of  EIDS  to  the  reserve 
components,  would  help  eliminate 
military  skill  mismatch  problems  The 
EIDS  program  is  a  cost-effective  means 
of  increasing  the  readiness  of  the  .Arm\ 
reserve  components  through  more 
efficent  use  of  training  time. 

The  Naval  Air  Reserve  is  generalb' 
satisfied  w  ith  the  status  of  its  training 


device  and  simulator  program.  The 
Naval  Surface  Reserve  is  formulating 
requirements  for  training  devices 
required  to  support  Navy  training  plans. 
Additionally,  courses  are  being 
developed  for  IVD  training.  Courses  are 
planned  for  technical,  mechanical, 
medical,  administrative,  and  leadership 
training.  I\’D  training  will  be  substituted 
for  simulators  and  other  training 
devices  to  reduce  costs  and  avoid 
obsolescence.  IVD  technology  will 
permit  training  to  be  accomplished  at 
reserve  training  centers  in  subject  areas 
previously  limited  to  ha.'.as-on  training 
at  gaining  commands. 

The  Naval  Reserve  1\'D  program  uses 
EIDS.  The  system  is  well  suited  to 
applications  in  computer-aided  learning, 
simulation,  and  data  storage.  The  Naval 
Surface  Reserve  is  procuring  2,200  units 
via  an  Army  EIDS  contract.  These 
systems  will  be  placed  in  Naval  Reserve 
centers  around  the  country. 

The  Marine  Corps  reserve  has 
sufficient  funding  available  to  meet 
identified  requirements  for  training 
devices  and  simulators.  The  .Marine 
Corps  Reserve  is  acquiring  an  I\  D  tank 
trainer,  gunnery  training  sy  stems,  and 
simulated  marksmanship  trainers. 

Simulators  are  not  available  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  support  .Air 
National  Guard  aircrew  proficiency 
training.  In  many  cases,  fighter  aircrews 
must  train  in  out-of-date  and/or  limited 
capability  simulatcrrs.  C-1,^0  aircrews 
must  share  five  simulators  for  22  units. 
C-S  and  C-l-rl  aircrews  must  travel  to 
acti\e  component  units  for  simulator 
training.  This  results  in  increased  travel 
and  per  diem  costs  and.  more 
importantly,  the  loss  of  limited  training 
time. 
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The  Air  National  Guard  has 
distributed  430  IVD  trainers.  These 
trainers  are  well  suited  for  almost  any 
type  of  training  requiring  one-on-one  or 
self-paced  study.  The  Air  National 
Guard  intends  to  expand  the  use  of 
these  trainers. 

Contracted  training  has  significantly 
enhanced  simulator  capability  in  some- 
areas  for  the  Air  Force  Re.serve. 
However,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  short 
of  modern  C-130  simulators.  State-of- 
the-art  0130  weapon  system  trainers 
are  needed  to  accomplish  quality 
training.  The  Air  Force  Re.serve  now  has 
a  training  device  u.sed  by  F-16  crews 
for  air-to-air  simulation  and  training. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  will  field  IVDs 
in  FV  1989.  This  program  will  enhance 
the  combat  arms  mechanical  training 
requirement  for  eight  different 
weapons.  Further  applications  such  as 
medical  training,  aircraft  maintenance, 
and  computer  operations  are  being 
reviewed. 


possible.  This  is  a  cost  effecti\e  means 
of  achiev  ing  and  maintaining  desired 
readiness  levels. 

The  Board  recommends  that 
programs  to  provide  the  reserve 
components  with  training  devices  and 
simulators  be  fulh’  funded. 

Modularized  Training 

.\  majt)r  area  of  concern  for  the 
reserve  Lomponents  is  providing  their 
personnel  with  formal  training  and 
education  in  the  limited  time  that  the 
members  are  available.  One  solution  to 
this  problem  is  to  u.se  mttdularized 
training.  This  reduces  lengthy  courses 
to  shorter  periods  of  instruction  that 
may  be  accomplished  over  several 
inat'five  or  active  duty  period.s.  The 
('(vurses  provide  initial  skill  and 
refresher  training  in  occupational  fields 
that  normallv’  require  longer  schools. 
The  services  have  made  considerable 
progress  developing  modularized 
training  courses  for  u.se  in  the  field. 


The  (atast  Guard  Re.serve  does  not 
own  any  training  simulatttrs.  devices,  or 
l\’Ds  and  has  no  plans  tt)  procure  any. 
Training  is  accomplished  with  active 
com()onent  equipment  and  with  Naval 
Re.serve  shipboard  simulators  for  fire¬ 
fighting  and  damage  control  training. 


Training  devices  and  simulators 
provide  savings  in  overall  ec|uipment 
procurement  costs,  operating  e'osts,  and 
repair  and  replacement  costs.  The  most 
critical  training  detractor  is  time  to 
train.  In  order  to  take  full  ativantage  of 
time  available  to  reserve  compernent 
personnel,  it  is  important  to  place  as 
many  training  dev  ices  and  simulators  in 
armories  and  training  centers  as 
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The  Army  lias  fielded  IM) 
modularized  courses  to  date  and 
expects  to  field  an  additional  31H 
courses  by  early  FY  1990. 

Under  the  Naval  Reserve  course 
modularization  program,  existing 
curricula  are  divided  into  modules  to 
provide  Selected  Reserve  personnel  the 
opportunity  to  complete  formal  Navy 
skill  qualification  training,  at  Naval 
Education  Training  Command  facilities, 
during  periods  of  active  duty  for 
training  and  drill  periods.  Civilian 
resources  are  also  being  used  to 
augment  Naval  Reserve  training 
resources.  Through  FY  1988,  the  Naval 
Reserve  has  modularized  nine  courses 
and  expects  to  expand  the  program  to 
14  by  FY  1992. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  -4.3  two-week 
courses  designed  specifically  for  Re.ser\  e 
participation. 

Air  Force  programs  center  on  two 
distinct  areas— field  training 
(maintenance-related  activities)  and 
support-related  activities.  The  field 
training  program  tasks  all  field  training 
detachments  to  de\’elop  and  implement 
compressed  courses  to  support  the 
limited  training  time  available  to  reserve 
component  students.  Where 
compression  would  be  detrimental  to 
education,  modular  instructitin  is  being 
developed  and  implemented.  Modular 
instruction  is  being  applied  to  support 
related  specialties  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  Lengthy  technical  staff  officer 
courses  are  also  being  modularized. 


The  Coast  Guard  is  evaluating  the 
possibility  of  creating  modules  of 
several  long-term  resident  courses  into 
two  week  segments  to  allow  greater 
flexibility  in  scheduling  re.servists  into 
formal  courses. 


Regional  Training  Programs 

Some  services  are  turning  to  regional 
training  centers  as  a  cost  effective 
means  to  accomplish  certain  types  of 
training.  The  use  of  regional  training  is 
efficient  when  the  cost  of  individual 
systems  cannot  be  justified  for  local 
training.  Using  regional  training  centers 
can  also  help  ensure  that  training  is 
current  and  consistent. 

Regional  training  sites  provide 
sustainment  and  transition  training 
programs  in  .specific  military  skills.  This 
results  in  individual  skill  training  and 
refresher  training  in  skills  that  cannot 
be  easily  taught  at  the  unit  level. 
Regional  training  programs  increase 
mobilization  readiness  by  decreasing 
skill  mismatch. 

The  Army  re.serve  components  have 
established  regional  training  programs 
to  support  training  in  maintenance  and 
medical  occupational  skills.  Plans  are  to 
create  21  regional  maintenance  training 
sites.  Of  these,  almost  half  r\  ill  be 
operational  by  the  end  of  FY  1989.  The 
Arm\-  Reserve  also  provides  five 
consolidated  training  facilities  for 
training  intelligence  personnel  in 
specific  areas. 

Seven  regional  medical  training  sites 
will  provide  individual  and  unit  training 
on  Deployable  .Medical  Systems 
(DEPiMEDS)  for  the  reserve  components. 
The  first  of  these  sites  is  operational  at 
Camp  Shelby,  Missi.ssippi. 

The  Naval  Re.serve  has  identified  a 
need  for  -tO  regional  training  sites,  to  be 
designated  "Readiness  Centers  '. 

Training  areas  of  concentration  will  be 
assigned  to  each  center.  Examples  of 
training  areas  of  concentration  are 
maintenance,  engineering,  medical. 
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control  of  shipping,  damage  control, 
supply,  amphibious  operations,  and 
security.  The  advantage  of  readiness 
centers  is  that  scarce  assets  can  be 
concentrated  to  provide  economical 
training  which  will  be  superior  to  that 
received  in  smaller  reserve  centers. 

Eight  readiness  centers  began  operation 
in  FY  1988.  All  -4O  are  .scheduled  to  be 
in  operation  by  the  end  of  FY  1991. 

Some  Air  National  Guard  and  .■Mr 
Force  Reset ve  aircrew  simulator  training 
for  the  C-I30  is  accomplished  at 
regional  sites.  Expensive  aircrew 
training  systems  cannot  be  justified  at 
each  small  unit.  Additional  regional 
aircrew  training  centers  are  being 
planned.  Regional  aircrew  training 
centers  to  support  new  aircrew  training 
systems  for  the  C-l-tl  and  C-l~  .should 
be  cost  effective  and  provide  maximum 
training  with  minimum  lost  time  for 
travel. 

Formal  school  training  for  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  members  is  generally 
combined  with  active  component 


training  at  four  training  centers. 
Clonducting  combined,  regional  training 
of  bt)th  reserve  and  acti\  e  component 
personnel  provides  consistency  and 
standardization,  and  promotes  better 
integration  of  reser\  ists  into 
mobilization  billets. 

The  other  reser\e  comisonents  have- 
not  utilized  regional  training  programs 
to  any  great  extent.  In  most  cases, 
training  is  accomplished  at  the  unit  of 
assignment  or  attachment. 

Civilian  Contract  Training 

In  recent  vears.  the  .\rmy  National 
Guard  and  .3rm\-  Reserve  have 
contracted  with  local  colleges  and 
technical  schools  to  provide  some 
individual  skill  training.  Savings  in  travel 
and  per  diem  expen.ses  mean  that  the 
cost  for  such  training  is  about  SO 
percent  less  than  equivalent  training  at 
Army  schools.  The  .\rmy  Reserve  is 
conducting  test  prt)grams  for  civilian 
contract  training  in  critical  medical 
specialties. 
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Due  to  the  diverse  missions  and 
composition  of  Naval  Reserve  units, 
local  civilian  training  resources  arc 
sometimes  required  to  supplement 
training  Civilian  .Augmented  Training 
((..AT),  implemented  in  TA'  IWH.  is  a 
■Naval  Reserve  program  which  provides 
access  to  certain  tv  pes  of  civ  ilian 
training.  First  priority  for  rl.N  T 
instruction  is  to  etihance  mobili/atiop. 
readitiess.  The  two  factors  that  make 
the  program  usetul  are  cost  ailvaniage 
and  availabilitv  It  mav  be  less 
expensive  to  vontract  with  a  local 
facilitv  than  to  ex[iort  instructors 
temporarilv  to  a  site  or  to  station  them 
there  pertiianetitly 


•A  com|iuteri/ed  system  has  been 
develojied  that  matches  Naval  Reserve 
trainitig  needs  w  ith  rclateil  civ  ilian 
educational  itrograms.  Tlie  svsnin  tan 
be  used  to  fititl  programs  at  nearbv 
schools,  tolleges.  and  hospitals  that 
offer  trainitig  tieetled  to  satisfy  billet 
traitiitig  ret|uiremetits  It  c.in  also 
itletitify  institutions  that  tati  prov  ide 
instructors  to  teach  existing  Navv 
courses  For  certain  tv  pes  of  courses, 
civ  ilian  instructors  are  tiiore  available 
thati  military  itistructors.  .An  example  is 
the  Reserve  .Allied  Medical  Program 


training  which  satisfies  training 
reciuirements  of  12  hospital  corpsmen 
and  one  dental  technician  skill 
specialties  for  the  N'tiv  al  Reserve 

The  Naval  .Air  Reserve  uses  civilian 
contractors  to  train  |iilots  for  ('.-9. 

T-,A9.  C-I.^l.  and  (,'-20  aircraft. 
.Additionally .  about  AS  percent  of  formal 
enlisted  trtiining  at  the  squadron  level, 
for  F-la  transition  training,  is  provided 
by  contract  civilian  personnel. 

I  he  .Marine  (lorps  Reserve  uses 
civilian  contract  instruction  for  the 
A'ocational  and  Technical  Kducation 
(A'OTFd)  program.  The  Marine  (lorps 
pays  tuition  and  fees  for  a  reservist  to 
attend  courses.  In  F"^'  1988.  l.SS 
reserv  ists  were  enrolled  in  various 
courses  A'O  TFC  courses  primarily  teach 
critical  combat  service  support  skills. 
Fxptinsion  of  the  iirogram  is  desirable 
to  improve  skill  match.  .Some  factors 
that  limit  enrollment  are  availability  of 
both  courses  and  reservists,  as  well  as 
convenient  class  'chedules 

Civilian  contract  training  is  utilized  by 
the  Air  N.itional  Ciuard  for  initial  and 
refresher  airtrew  training  in  the  C  12. 

C  l.SDll,  and  T  t.^  aircraft  .All  KC-l.^s 
simulator  training  is  conducted  bv 
civ  ilian  contraviors 

The  Air  F'orcc  .Air  Training  Command 
provides  most  of  the  skill  training  aiirl 
initial  flight  training  for  the  .Air  Forte 
Reserve  The  .Air  Fort  e  Reserve  is 
currently  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
using  civilian  communitv  colleges  and 
vocational  schools  to  augment  existing 
.Air  Force  technical  courses  .Availability 
and  t|uality  of  training,  and  cost 
effectiveness  w  ill  be  the  tiet  itling 
factors 
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There  is  no  Cioast  Ckiard  Reserve 
training  by  eivilian  contraetors. 

Civilian  eontraet  training  programs 
can  be  a  \er\-  eost  effeetixe  metiiotl  of 
increasing  reserve  component  readiness. 
Skill  qualification,  and  therefore 
mobilization  readiness,  is  directly 
impro\'ed  by  making  quality-  instruction 
more  readily  available  to  National  Ciuard 
or  Reserve  persotinel.  Quality  education 
serves  as  an  incentive  to  recruiting  and 
retention  which  results  in  o\erall 
sax  ings  in  training  costs.  Members  of 
the  reserve  comptinetus  are  afso  more 
exposed  tt)  the  local  community  which 
can  enhance  the  image  of  the  reserve 
components  and  further  help  recruiting. 

The  Board  recommends  that  reserve- 
component  use  of  civilian  contract 
training  be  fully  funded  and  expandc-il 
where  appropriate. 


Aininanition  and  Ordnance — 

Training  Allowances 

Realistic  training  increases  morale, 
improses  retention,  and  increases 
readiness  Nothing  can  replace  the 
realism  of  actually  firing  live  rounds 
elownrange.  Therefore,  it  is  vitalh 
important  to  ensure  that  sufficient  live 
ammunition  is  available  for  training 
reserve  component  [X-rsonnel. 

I'he  .-yrmy's  reserve  components 
shared  equitably  in  an  .^rmy-wide 
shortage  of  DRACiON  missiles  The 
shortage  stems  from  a  decision  not  to 
[vrocure  any  avklilional  DR.ACiON 
missiles  pending  the  fielding  of  the 
.Advanced  Antitank  Weapons  .System 
Medium.  The  impact  on  readiness  will 
be  minor 


The  .Naval  Reserve  experieiKcd 
numerous  ordnance  slu)itages  in  lA' 
IbSS.  The  shortages  were  exjici  ienccd 
throughout  the  Navy  'I  here  were  not 
enough  .MK-  t(i  exercise  torpedoes  rluc 
to  funding  shortages  at  intermerli.ite 
maintenance  activities  This  harl  a 
substantial  negative  impact  on 
proficienev'  of  aviation  ordnance 
personnel  and  aircrews.  Production 
problems  causeti  shortages  of  .MK  "'o 
practice  bombs  anti  MK-i.s  impulse 
canritlges. 

■An  ortlnance  related  [rroblem  is  ih.ii 
there  is  a  Navy  and  .Alarine  tiori'is-w  itle 
shortage  of  aerial  targets  for  air-to-air 
missiles  hack  of  sufficient  aerial  targets 
to  support  training  w  ith  air  launchctl 
missiles  reduces  readiness 

Marine  Reserve  aviaiioii  experienivtl 
training  shortages  of  l.iscr  guitletl 
munitions.  SHRlKl-i  missiles,  .MK  “o 
practice  bombs.  ,ind  i  “A"  white 
phosphorous  rockets 
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In  FY  1988,  Air  National  Guard 
training  and  readiness  were  adversely 
impacted  by  shortages  of  various  types 
of  bombs  and  three  types  of 
ammunition — 20  millimeter,  38  caliber, 
and  5.56  caliber.  Some  training 
deployments  were  cancelled  due  to  lack 
of  ammunition. 

The  Air  Force  Re.serve  also  suffered 
some  shortages  of  ordnance  and 
ammunition.  The  shortages  were  shared 
with  the  active  component.  To  ensure 
that  training  was  not  adversely  affected, 
the  Air  Force  authorized  a  reduction  of 
war  reserve  munitions  and  ensured  that 
each  component  received  a  fair  .share  of 
existing  stocks.  The  shortages  have  not 
yet  affected  readiness.  However, 
continued  funding  shortages  and 
production  problems  will  adversely 
impact  both  training  and  readiness. 


The  C^oast  Guard  Reserve  did  not 
ha\e  any  ammunition  shortages  in  F'l' 
1988. 

Training  with  li\e  ordnance  incea.ses 
readiness  by  improving  skill  levels,  and 
by  improving  retention  through 
realistic,  motivating  training. 

The  Board  recommends  that 
sufficient  levels  of  ordnance  and 
ammunition  for  training  be  provided  to 
the  National  Guard  and  Re.serve. 


Overseas  Training 

Overseas  training  provides  excellent 
training  for  re.serve  component 
individuals  and  units  by: 

•  exercising  mobilization,  deployment, 
and  redeployment  plans. 

•  increasing  awareness  of  wartime 
mission  requirements. 

•  tailoring  peacetime  training  to 
wartime  missions  in  actual  wartime 
environments. 

•  enabling  training  to  be  conducted  to 
gaining  command  standards. 

•  strengthening  wartime  command 
relationships. 

•  increasing  readine.ss  by  providing 
realistic  exercise  scenarios. 

,\ctions  required  to  prepare  for  and 
execute  an  overseas  training  mi.ssion 
closely  parallel  tho.se  required  for 
mobilization  and  deployment.  Civic 
action  and  technical  assistance  to 
friendly  nations,  in  conjunction  with 
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overseas  deployment,  supports  foreign 
policy  and  increases  I’nited  States 
stature  abroad.  Increased  morale  and 
retention  in  the  reserve  components  are 
benefits  of  overseas  training. 
Additionally,  overseas  training 
demonstrates,  to  allies  and  potential 
adversaries,  the  ability  of  the  I’nited 
States  to  execute  its  forward  defense 
strategy. 

Table  22  shows  that  the  number  of 
personnel  training  overseas  in  FY  1988 
decreased  by  about  13  percent  overall 
from  FY  1987.  Some  of  this  decrease  is 
because  of  reduced  participation  in 
Joint  Staff  exercises.  Some  may  also  be 
due  to  the  biennial  nature  of  certain 


exercises  such  as  BRIGHT  ST.AK 
Additionally,  budget  constraints  haw- 
mandated  a  reevaluation  of  oserseas 
exercise  requirements  and  the  numbers 
of  personnel  recpiired  in  units  or  cells 
deploying  overseas  for  training.  I'nit  or 
cell  participation  was.  in  some 
components,  reduced  because  of 
funding  constraints.  The  major 
additional  cost  is  for  transportation  t)f 
personnel  and  equipment  to  an  overseas 
area  rather  than  to  a  training  site  in  the 
United  States.  Military  transportation 
provides  aircrew  training  that  must  be 
accomplished  in  any  event.  The  Board 
encourages  continued  scheduling  and 
funding  of  current  levels  of  overseas 
training. 


Ikble  22 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  OVERSEAS  TRAINING 


ACTUAL 

PROJECTED 

FY  1981 

FY  1987 

FY  1988 

FY  1989 

Cells/ 

Cells/ 

Cells/ 

Personnel 
Percent  Change 

Cells/ 

Units 

Pets 

Units 

Pets 

Units 

Pets 

FY  1981-1988 

Units 

Pers 

Army  National  Guard 

99 

5785 

1195 

30014 

1091 

29310 

406.7% 

494 

25251 

Army  Reserve 

200 

3500 

2169 

25518 

1447 

19175 

447.9% 

1308 

20660 

Naval  Reserve 

127 

3422 

228 

9523 

246 

5467 

59.8% 

249 

5280 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

4 

186 

18 

2580 

28 

1591 

755.4% 

28 

1589 

Air  National  Guard 

0 

0 

363 

10572 

218 

10674 

+  1000.0% 

258 

14760 

Air  Force  Reserve 

141 

6931 

670 

15722 

506 

15796 

127.9% 

420 

14575 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

0 

0 

0 

301 

0 

9 

900.0% 

0 

288 

Tbtal 

571 

19824 

4643 

94230 

3536 

82022 

3138% 

2757 

82403 

Source:  Individual  reserve  components. 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Table  23  indicates  the  types  of  units  deploying  overseas  for  training  in  FY  1988, 


Ikble  23 

TYPES  OF  RESERVE  COMPONENT  UNITS 
TRAINING  OVERSEAS 
FY  1988 


ARNG  USAR  USNR  USMCR  ANG  USAFR  DoD  Total 


Combat 


□ 

Combat  Combat  Service 

Suppon  Support 


Source:  Individual  reserve  components. 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 


During  FY  1988,  overseas  training 
was  conducted  by  one  or  more  reserve 
components  in  96  overseas  areas  as  well 
as  over  and  on  the  world’s  oceans  and 


seas.  Countries,  outside  the  United 
States,  in  which  reserve  component 
members  trained  are  shaded  on  the 
following  map  and  listed. 
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Antarctica 

Denmark 

Honduras 

Norway 

South  Korea 

Antigua 

Diego  Garcia 

Hong  Kong 

Okinawa 

Spain 

&  Barbuda 

Djibouti 

Iceland 

Oman 

Sri  Lanka 

Argentina 

Dominica 

India 

Panama 

Sweden 

Australia 

Ecuador 

Indonesia 

Papua, 

Thailand 

Azores 

Egypt 

Israel 

New  Guinea 

Tokelau  Islands 

Bahamas 

England 

Italy 

Peleliu 

Tonga 

Bahrain 

Fiji 

Jamaica 

Peru 

Tunisia 

Bangladesh 

France 

Japan 

Philippines 

Turkey 

Barbados 

German 

Jordan 

Portugal 

Tuvalu 

Belgium 

Democratic 

Kiribati 

Puerto  Rico 

Union  of  Soviet 

Bermuda 

Republic 

Kuwait 

Saint  Johns 

Socialist 

Bolivia 

German 

Madagascar 

Saint  Kitts — 

Republics 

Brunei 

Federal 

Malaysia 

Nevis 

Uruguay 

Cameroon 

Republic 

Maldives 

Saint  Lucia 

Vanuatu 

Canada 

Greece 

Marshall  Islands 

Sardina 

Venezuela 

Chile 

Greenland 

Mauritius 

Saudi  Arabia 

Wake  Island 

Colombia 

Grenada 

Mexico 

Scotland 

Western  Samoa 

Comoros 

Guam 

Micronesia 

Seychelles 

Cook  Islands 

Guantanamo 

Nepal 

Singapore 

Costa  Rica 

Bay,  Cuba 

Netherlands 

Solomon  Islands 

Crete 

Guatemala 

New  Zealand 

Somalia 
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Reserve  component  participation  in 
operational  missions  and  in  joint 
exercises,  both  overseas  and  in  the 
United  States  provides  realistic  training 
and  increases  readiness.  Wartime 
missions  are  executed  with  other 
components  (active  and  reserve)  and 
foreign  militaries,  just  as  would  occur 
upon  mobilization.  Joint  exercises  train 
reserve  components  to  face  the 
challenges  of  extended  and  integrated 
battlefields  within  a  combined 
environment.  Virtually  every  facet  of 
warfare  was  practiced  and  every 
w'eapons  system  exercised  in  numerous 
joint  exercises  during  FY  1988. 

Training  With  Wartime  Commands 

Frequent  training  with  wartime 
gaining  commands,  whether  overseas  or 
in  the  United  States,  enhances  a  unit’s 
ability  to  mobilize,  deploy,  and  perform 
wartime  missions.  In  many  cases, 
equipment  and  expert  instruction  is 
most  readily  available  at  the  gaining 
command.  The  gaining  command 
becomes  involved  and  interested  in 
training  the  reserve  component  unit  and 


ensures  that  training  is  directed  toward 
the  mobilization  mission.  Readine.ss  is 
improved  w'hen  reserve  component 
members  are  able  to  train  in  the 
operations  environment  in  which  they 
are  expected  to  fight.  The  extent  that 
the  re.serve  components  currently  train 
with  gaining  commands  varies. 

CAPSTONE  is  an  Army  program  that 
aligns  active  and  reserve  component 
elements  to  meet  wartime  operational 
requirements.  This  allows  the  reserve 
components  of  the  Army  to  increase 
mobilization  readiness  by  focusing 
peacetime  training  on  wartime  missions. 
In  FY  1988,  approximately  33  percent 
of  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
battalions,  separate  companies,  and 
detachments  trained  with  their  wartime 
gaining  commands.  That  percentage 
only  includes  units  which  deployed  for 
training  with  at  least  50  percent  of 
assigned  personnel.  In  addition  to  those 
units,  2,229  cells  deployed  overseas  to 
conduct  w'artime  planning  and  training 
with  their  gaining  commands. 

The  Naval  Surface  Reserve  Force 
conducts  approximately  53  percent  of 
Selected  Reserve  training  with  wartime 
gaining  commands.  The  Naval  Air 
Reserve  Force  is  composed  of 
approximately  one-third  commissioned 
units  (stand  alone  combat  units  with 
equipment)  and  two-thirds 
reinforcing/sustaining  units.  Reinforcing/ 
sustaining  units  conduct  about  50 
percent  of  their  training  with  wartime 
gaining  commands. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  ground  units 
conduct  about  13  percent  of  their 
training  with  wartime  gaining 
commands.  A  substantial  number  of 
sorties  flown  by  Marine  Reserve 
aviation  units  are  in  support  of  active 
units. 
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Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  unit  training  is  conducted 
directly  with,  or  under  the  wartime 
tasking  of,  the  gaining  command.  All 
flying  units  and  many  support  elements 
participate  in  deployments  and 
exercises  that  are  controlled  by  wartime 
gaining  commands. 

Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  fighter  and  tactical  airlift  units 
deploy  overseas  to  wartime  theaters  for 
training  once  every  three  years  for  a 
two-week  period.  Air  refueling  units 
also  deploy  every  three  years  for  annual 
training.  Additionally,  they  deploy 
annually  for  one  to  two  weeks  to 
augment  U.S.  Air  Force  Europe,  and 
Pacific  Air  Force  air  refueling 
requirements.  U.S.  Southern  Command 
fighter  and  airlift  requirements  are 
fulfilled  by  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve.  Reserve  component 
strategic  airlift  aircrews  regularly  fly 
worldwide  missions.  Air  National  Guard 
combat  communications  and  tactical  air 
control  units  deploy  for  two-week 
periods,  normally  every  three  years,  in 
support  of  Joint  Staff  and  major 
command  exercises  in  wartime  theaters. 
The  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  are  exploring  ways  to  expand 


training  in  wartime  theaters.  Due  to 
funding  limitations,  deployments  now 
normally  only  involve  about  25  percent 
of  the  personnel  assigned  to  a 
deploying  unit. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  trains  some  of 
its  individual  mobilization  augmentees 
(IMA)  in  overseas  gaining  commands. 
IMAs  must  be  prepared  to  assume 
operational  missions.  An  example  is  the 
assignment  of  15  security  police  IMAs 
to  support  the  377th  Security  Group  at 
Ramstein  Air  Base  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  IMAs  were  on 
duty  w'ith  that  unit  at  the  time  of  the 
disastrous  air  show  accident  there  in 
August,  1988.  Their  professional 
training,  both  civilian  and  military, 
helped  stabilize  crowds  and  reduce 
suffering  at  Ramstein. 

The  entire  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
training  program  is  designed  to  augment 
active  commands  in  peacetime.  About 
30  percent  of  the  force  regularly  trains 
with  their  wartime  gaining  command 
while  most  of  the  remaining  force  train 
with  active  units  that  provide  training 
experiences  similar  to  those  of  wartime 
gaining  commands. 
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Aviation  Training 

Reserve  component  aircrew 
proficiency  training  requirements  are 
the  same  as  active  component 
requirements  in  all  services  except  the 
Navy.  Major  factors  affecting  aircrew 
proficiency  training  for  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  are  availability  of 
flight  hours  aircraft,  training  areas, 
simulators,  and  additional  flying  time 
periods. 

All  reserve  components,  except  the 
Na\  al  Reserve  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Re.serve.  reported  that  .sufficient  flight 
hours  were  available  to  accomplish 
proficiency  training  and  mission 
support  goals  in  FY  1988.  The  Army 
National  Guard's  initial  authorization 
was  not  sufficient  becau.se  of  budget 
limitations.  However,  this  was  rectified 
during  a  midyear  budget  review.  Due  to 
budget  reduction  requirements,  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  had  insufficient 
flight  hours  allocated  during  the  l.st  and 
2nd  quarters.  The  FY  1988  Naval 
Re.serve  shortage  was  29.000  flight 
hours  valued  at  S29.8  million. 


■Aircraft  availabilit\’  in  the  re.serve 
components  was  not  a  major  problem 


in  FY  1988.  However,  the  Air  National 
Guard  did  experience  some 
nonavailability  of  KC-1.A5  aircraft  due 
to  a  depot  level  maintenance  backup. 
The  Naval  Reserve  experienced 
shortages  in  F/A-18  aircraft  due  to 
required  engine  modifications,  and 
E-2C  aircraft  which  were  restricted  due 
to  wing  cracks. 

Army  reserve  components  and  Nar  al 
Reserve  aviation  units  indicated  that  the 
availability  of  ranges  and  training  areas 
was  sufficient  in  FY  1988.  Adequate 
facilities  are  not  available  locally  to  all 
Marine  aviation  units.  Those  units  must 
deploy  about  once  per  quarter  to 
locations  with  adequate  training 
facilities  to  accomplish  required 
training.  This  is  expensive  and 
adversely  affects  time  available  for 
training.  This  proximity  problem  was 
also  experienced  b)-  the  Air  Force 
reserve  components. 

The  Air  National  Guard  operates  IS 
air-to-ground  gunnery  ranges  that 
support  the  majority  of  units  with  air- 
to-ground  missions.  Most  were 
constructed  to  accommodate  ordnance 
delivery  using  simple  delivery  patterns. 
Due  to  size  and  environmental  issues, 
these  ranges  are  no  longer  adequate  for 
modern  tactical  ordnance  delivery 
methods.  Environmental  Lssues  are  al.so 
a  stumbling  block  to  obtaining  icquircJ 
supersonic  air-to-air  combat  airspace 
and  low  altitude  airspace. 

The  Air  National  Guard  has 
contracted  for  an  independent  study  to 
as.se.s.s  current  and  future  training  area 
requirements.  Ba.sed  on  projected 
requirements,  the  study  will  prioritize 
major  expenditures  at  existing  facilities 
and  define  the  needs  for  additional 
ranges  and  areas. 
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Reserve  component  aviation  is  a 
vitally  important  part  of  the  total  force 
not  only  in  the  event  of  mobilization, 
but  also  for  accomplishing  operational 
missions  in  peacetime.  Viable  reserve 
component  aviation  piograms  enable 
the  services  to  get  the  greatest  return 
on  investment  in  highly  trained, 
valuable  aircrew  assets  that  chose  to 
leave  active  duty. 

Training  the  Individual  Ready 

Reserve 

Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) 
members  have  a  military  service 
obligation  and  may  voluntarily 
participate  in  training  for  points  and 
promotion  with  or  without  pay.  The 
services  have  differing  philosophies  and 
policies  for  training  IRR  members. 
Funding  levels  mentioned  in  this 
section  do  not  include  costs  associated 
with  screening  the  IRR.  The  iKR  screen 
is  discussed  in  the  Personnel  Chapter  of 
this  report. 

The  Army  offers  three  types  of 
training  designed  to  help  IRR  soldiers 
maintain  proficiency  in  their  military 
specialty — professional  development 
training,  readiness  training,  and 
exerci.ses.  Over  20,000  IRR  training 
tours  were  completed  in  FY  1988.  The 
goal  for  FY  1989  is  over  2 "',000  tours. 
However,  due  to  the  reduced  budget 
and  required  funding  for  active  duty 
special  work  tours  which  are  not 
training  duty,  sufficient  funds  are  not 
available  to  meet  the  training  goal.  An 
additional  1.-^2. -»  million  is  required.  The 
lack  of  mobilization  training  funds 
reduces  the  readine.ss  of  the  IRR  and 
reduces  their  effectiveness  upon 
mobilization. 

The  Navy  paid  for  2,228  IRR  training 
tours  in  lA'  1988,  However, 


applications  for  training  duty  were  not 
processed  due  to  lack  of  funding. 

The  Marine  Corps  spent  $2.4  million 
in  FY  1988  to  train  1,434  members  of 
the  IRR.  Training  is  conducted  w’ith  the 
active  component  mainly  through  the 
reserve  counterpart  training  program.  A 
new  program  was  initiated  in  FY  1988 
that  sent  IRR  Marines  to  a  two-week 
small  unit  leader  course.  IRR  members 
also  participated  in  Selected  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  exercises.  IRR  training 
for  FY  1989  is  budgeted  at  $1.73 
million. 

The  Air  Force  position  is  that 
refresher  training  for  all  IRR  members 
would  divert  limited  reserve  training 
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funds  from  more  effective  Selected 
Reserve  training  programs  resulting  in 
an  overall  reduction  in  readiness.  An 
analysis  is  underway  to  define  Air  Force 
IRR  refresher  training  requirements. 
When  complete,  appropriate  programs 
will  be  implemented. 

Due  to  budget  constraints,  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  provides  no  funded 
training  opportunities  for  IRR  members. 

The  IRR  is  vitally  important  for 
rapidly  filling  trained  manpower  needs 
in  the  event  of  any  major  mobilization. 
IRR  personnel  should  be  trained  to,  and 
maintained  at,  reasonable  skill  levels  to 
reduce  training  requirements  upon 
mobilization. 


Drug  Itttcedictioa— Impact  on 
Training 

The  Posse  Comitatus  Act  of  1878, 
and  subsequent  legislation,  directly 
affects  the  extent  to  which  military 
forces  (including  re.scrve  components) 
can  participate  in  law  enforcement 
activities.  The  Posse  Comitatus  Act 


prohibits  the  u.se  of  federal  military 
forces  to  perform  internal  police 
functions.  The  Act  does  not  pertain  to 
the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  when 
they  are  in  state  status. 

Public  Law  97-86,  passed  in  1982. 
amended  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act.  The 
law,  as  amended,  now’  authorizes 
indirect  military  involvement  such  as 
equipment  loan,  personnel  support, 
training,  and  sharing  information. 
Indirect  support  must  be  incidental  to  a 
military  mission,  or  provide 
substantially  equivalent  military  training. 
Further,  it  cannot  degrade  combat 
readiness  nor  the  capacity  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  fulfill  its 
defense  mission.  The  law  does  not  limit 
the  National  Guard  in  state  status  (on 
state  active  duty  or  under  Title  32  CSC) 
from  performing  law  enforcement 
functions  authorized  by  the  states 
concerned.  The  extent  of  drug 
interdiction  activity  varies  considerably 
between  the  reserve  components. 

Army  and  Air  National  Guard  units  in 
29  states  participated  in  3''0  missions 
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involving  the  crusade  against  illegal 
drugs  in  FY  1988.  For  the  most  part, 
these  missions  were  accomplished 
incidental  to  training  and  required  no 
additional  funding.  Additionally,  the 
National  Guard  supported  26  requests 
from  civil  authorities  for  the  loan  or 
lease  of  unit  equipment.  Support 
included  3,694  flight  hours  flown  and 
3,478  mandays  expended. 

Joint  National  Guard  and  civilian  law- 
enforcement  operations  resulted  in  the 
eradication  or  confiscation  of  large 
amounts  of  marijuana  plants,  processed 
marijuana,  cocaine,  and  other  illegal 
drugs. 

A  one-month  test  was  conducted  in 
August  1988  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  using  National  Guard 
personnel  with  the  Customs  Service  to 
combat  drug  smuggling.  Guardsmen 
involved  were  trained  military  police 
who  received  additional  training  from 
the  Customs  Service.  The  federal 
government  paid  the  additional  cost  for 
military  personnel.  The  test  was 
conducted  in  Florida,  Texas,  and 
Arizona.  Approximately  100  National 
Guard  personnel  checked  cargo  moving 
by  ship  into  Florida  ports  and  truck- 
borne  freight  crossing  the  U.S.  .southern 
border.  The  test  program  was 
conducted  with  no  significant  problems. 
The  involvement  of  National  Guard  in 
ground-based  drug  interdiction 
programs  along  the  U.S. /Mexican  border 
may  be  the  first  time  since  the  Mexican 
Revolution  that  U.S.  military  personnel 
have  performed  land  border  duty. 

The  FY  1989  National  Defense 
Authorization  and  Appropriations  Acts 
have  assigned  an  enhanced  drug 
interdiction  and  enforcement  role  to 
the  National  Guard.  The  Secretary  of 


Defense  may  provide  to  the  governor 
of  a  state,  who  submits  an  approved 
plan,  sufficient  pay  and  allowances  and 
operation  and  maintenance  funds  to 
support  that  plan.  The  operations  are  to 
be  conducted  when  Guardsmen  are 
under  the  command  and  control  of 
state  authority  and  are  .serving  in 
addition  to  annual  training.  A  minimum 
of  S40  million  has  been  allotted  by 
Congress. 

The  governors'  plans  have  been 
developed  in  coordination  with  the 
various  law  enforcement  agencies  at  the 
local  and  state  levels  and  support 
operations  that  are  planned  by  tho.se 
agencies.  The  primary  focus  in  FY  1989 
will  be  the  .southern  land  and  water 
border  states  where  the  greatest  need 
has  been  identified. 

The  Army  Reserve  and  Marine  Catrps 
Reserve  were  not  involved  in  direct 
support  for  drug  interdiction  in  FY 
1988.  The  Army  Re.serve  maintains  that 
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the  diversion  of  personnel  and  mission 
essential  equipment  to  support  a  drug 
interdiction  program  would  adversely 
impact  unit  readiness. 

The  Naval  Reserve  supported  drug 
interdiction  efforts  with  27,823 
mandays  at  a  non-reimbursable  cost  of 
over  $5.8  million.  An  increase  of  at 
least  10  percent  in  drug  interdiction 
operations  is  anticipated  in  FY  1989. 
This  is  due  to  increased  availability  of 
E-2C  aircraft,  and  helicopter  support  of 
Naval  Reserve  Force  frigates  involved  in 
drug  interdiction.  Efficient  use  of 
training  time  is  vital  to  maintaining 
readiness.  The  use  of  active  duty  and 
special  duty  for  training  allocations  fc,r 
drug  interdiction  operations  provides 


minimal  readiness  enhancement  for 
Naval  Reservists.  Drug  interdiction 
operations  provide  minimal  readiness 
training  in  warfare  areas  such  as 
antisubmarine  and  antiair  warfare  which 
are  the  primary  mission  areas  for  Naval 
Reserve  frigates,  P-3s,  SH-2s,  and  E-2s. 
The  use  of  ships  and  aircraft  on  a  not- 
to-interfere  basis  allows  more  flexibility 
and  less  damage  to  readiness.  There  was 
no  adverse  impact  on  mobilization 
readiness  resulting  from  the  level  of 
drug  interdiction  activities  in  FY  1988. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  conducted 
four  drug  interdiction  missions  in 
support  of  civilian  law  enforcement 
officials.  All  missions  were  compatible 
with  scheduled  training  requirements 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  absorbed  the 
$27,500  cost. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve’s  primary 
means  of  training  is  augmenting  active 
duty  commands  with  Reserve 
personnel.  Since  the  Coast  Guard  is  a 
major  drug  interdiction  agency, 
reservists  are  very  much  involved  in  the 
effort.  Reservists  contribute  directly  by 
performing  such  duties  as  port  security, 
surface  interdiction,  investigations, 
boardings,  and  surveillance.  Reservists 
contribute  indirectly  by  temporarily 
replacing  active  duty  personnel  who 
can  then  conduct  drug  enforcement 
activities.  In  either  case,  the  reservists 
are  receiving  valuable  training  in  their 
mobilization  billets  and  mobilization 
readiness  is  increased. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  reserve 
components  should  continue  to  be  u.sed 
in  the  crusade  against  illegal  drugs,  if 
adequately  funded,  to  the  extent  that 
their  support  coincides  with  appropriate 
training  and  does  not  degrade  unit 
training  and  readiness. 
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Nuclear,  Biological,  Chemical 

Training 

An  adequate  level  of  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  (NBC)  training 
is  necessary  for  a  high  state  of  readiness 
and  to  prevent  many  unnecessary 
casualties  in  any  future  major  conflict. 
The  reserve  components  must  be  well 
trained  in  NBC  defense  prior  to 
mobilization.  To  send  undertrained 
troops  into  a  hostile  NBC  environment 
is  not  acceptable.  Upon  mobilization, 
unprepared  units  would  have  to  be 
trained  in  NBC  defense  to  make  them 
fully  combat  ready.  This  could  delay 
deployment  and  result  in  losses  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  NBC  training  status  of  Army 
reserve  component  units  lags  that  of  the 
active  component.  There  are  two  major 
inhibitors  to  the  conduct  of  individual 
NBC  defensive  training.  The  most 
critical  is  training  time.  The  myriad  of 
tasks  required  of  units  conflict  with  the 
requirement  for  training  in  mi.ssion 
essential  tasks  while  in  protective 
equipment,  and  with  the  maintenance 


of  individual  NBC  protective  skills.  The 
second  inhibitor  is  an  inadequate 
understanding  of  the  chemical  threat 
and  the  training  techniques  required  to 
train  soldiers  to  perform  their  missions 
in  an  NBC  environment. 

Approximately  72  percent  of  the 
Army’s  chemical  units  are  in  the  Army 
reserve  components.  The  majority  of 
these  units  have  had  major  personnel 
changes  within  the  past  few  years.  The 
personnel  turmoil  resulted  both  from 
unit  activations,  where  personnel  need 
to  be  acquired  and  trained  in  their  new 
specialty,  and  from  the  conversion  of 
all  enlisted  chemical  personnel  to  one 
specialty  which  requires  additional 
training. 

Several  continuing  program.s  .should 
help  to  raise  the  overall  status  of  NBC 
training  in  the  Army  reserve 
components.  Generally,  these  parallel 
efforts  in  the  active  component  to 
improve  training.  A  new  NBC  training 
regulation,  which  emphasizes  training  to 
perform  unit  missions  in  a  NBC 
environment,  is  being  disseminated. 
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exist  throughout  the  Marine  Corps. 
Training  for  some  units  is  also  restricted 
by  the  limited  number  of  qualified  NBC: 
training  personnel.  Steps  are  being 
taken  to  resolve  this  problem. 

Howev'er.  about  seven  weeks  of  formal 
school  training  is  required  to  qualify  for 
the  NBC  specialty. 

The  only  inhibitor  to  NBC  training  in 
the  Air  National  Guard  is  a  shortage  of 
protective  masks.  This  problem  should 
be  alleviated  with  the  receipt  of  2S, ()()() 
additional  masks  during  FY  1989. 


Emphasis  is  being  directed  to  improving 
the  reserve  forces  school  system  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  NBC  training. 
Fielding  of  new  training  devices  should 
enable  commanders  and  trainers  to 
present  a  more  realistic  depiction  of  the 
NBC  battlefield  to  their  soldiers. 

The  Naval  Reserve  trains  Selected 
Reservists  in  NBC  defense  at  both  active 
facilities  and  Naval  Reserve  readiness 
centers.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  merge 
both  active  and  reserve  training  plans  to 
produce  a  total  Navy  document  that 
will  increase  NBC  training  effectiveness. 

Training  in  NBC  defense  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  regularly 
incorporated  into  field  exercises  and 
individual  skill  testing.  Additionally,  a 
mobile  training  team  is  available  to 
provide  units  with  a  comprehensive 
NBC  package  during  their  drill  periods. 
Training  is  inhibited  by  limited 
availability  at  drill  sites  of  chemical 
protective  suits.  This,  in  part,  is  due  to 
insufficient  storage  facilities.  Shortages 
of  chemical  protective  boots  and  gloves 


The  Air  Force  Reserve  also  has  a 
shortage  of  NBC  training  equipment. 
This  shortage  should  be  alleviated  in 
1989,  Failure  to  receive  all  of  the  NBC 
equipment  which  has  been  ordered  will 
affect  the  ability  of  personnel  to  operate 
and  survive  in  combat.  Currently, 
training  is  being  conducted  with 
equipment  drawn  from  war  stocks. 


The  Coast  Guard  Re.serve  does  not 
generally  provide  its  members  with 
NBC  training  because  most  have 
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mobilization  assignments  to  I'nited 
States  port  facilities. 

All  of  the  reserve  components 
indicate  that  proper  equipping  and 
training  of  the  force  to  survive  and 
fight  in  a  hostile  NBC  environment  is 
essential  to  combat  readiness. 

The  Board  recommends  that  funding 
be  made  available,  on  an  expedited 
basis,  to  eliminate  equipment  and  other 
inhibitors  to  effective  reserve 
component  NBC  defensive  training. 

Training  Detractors 

The  most  significant  training  detractor 
for  reserve  component  personnel  is 
time  available  to  train.  Reserve 
component  units  are  expected  to  attain 
readiness  in  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
time  available  to  active  units.  The 
limited  time  available  to  reserve 
components  should  be  dedicated  to 
training  to  improve  readine.ss. 

The  Board  recommended  in  the  F'\’ 
198'  Annual  Report,  and  continues  to 
recommend,  that  the  following  actions 
be  taken  to  reduce  time  .spent  on 
administrative  functions  and  other 
activities  that  do  not  contribute  to 
readiness. 

•  review  all  reporting  requirements 
and  eliminate  those  that  do  not 
contribute  directly  to  mission 
readine.ss. 

•  revievv  and  revise  in.spection  and 
testing  policies  to  reduce  interference 
with  valuable  training  time. 

•  consolidate  administrative  functions 
at  the  highest  level  practical  in  order 
to  relieve  subordinate  units  of 
administrative  burdens. 


•  provide  sufficient  full-time  support 
personnel  to  handle  peacetime 
administrative  functions. 

•  require  increased  flexibility  to  ensure 
that  training  support  personnel  and 
facilities  are  available  when  the 
reserve  components  can  use  them. 

•  streamline  equipment  check  in/dut 
procedures  to  involve  National 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists  for  the 
shortest  time  possible. 

•  provide  adequate  training  facilities, 
ranges,  and  simulators  clo.se  to  drill 
sites  to  reduce  nonproductive  tra\el 
time. 

•  encourage  all  active  and  reserve 
components  to  share  training 
facilities. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  stmie  of  the 
increasing  administrative  burden  placed 
on  units,  the  Army  Reserve  has 
propo.sed  a  test  of  a  Command  Support 
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Center  concept.  Under  the  concept, 
readiness  should  improve  by 
centralizing  administration  and  technical 
support  to  Army  Reserve  units.  The 
concept  calls  for: 


•  a  technical/administrative  cell  at 
Army  Reserve  centers  for 
mobilization  and  post  mobilization 
support  to  tenant  units. 
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•  full-time  manning  of  selected 

positions  in  tenant  units  to  support 
wartime  training,  mobilization 
planning,  and  peacetime  operations. 


•  unit  and  reserve  center  structure 
streamlined  to  support  mobilization 
and  post  mobilization  requirements. 


•  relief  of  the  administrative  burden 
for  Army  Re.serve  unit  commanders 
during  peacetime. 


The  proposed  test,  which  needs 
Congressional  approval  before 
implementation,  would  u.se 
geographically  dispersed  commands, 
and  employ  both  military  technicians 
and  Active  Guard/Re.serve  personnel. 


The  test  can  be  implemented  with  no 
additional  funding  and  is  to  last  two 
years.  It  should  be  approved  by 
Congress. 

Mobilization  and  Callup 
Categories 

Mobilization  of  the  armed  forces 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the 
follow'ing  categories. 

a  Selective  Mobilization — Expansion  of 
the  active  component  forces  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  domestic 
emergency  resulting  from  action  by 
the  President  and/or  Congress  (10 
use  331.  332,  333;  14  USC  172). 

•  Partial  Mobilization— Expansion  of 
the  active  component  forces  by  not 
more  than  1 ,000,000  individuals  and 
the  resources  needed  for  their 
support,  up  to  the  attainment  of  full 
mobilization,  resulting  from  action 
by  the  President  or  Congress  (10 
USC  6‘'3). 

•  Full  Mobilization — Expansion  of  the 
active  component  forces  by 
mobilizing  all  reserve  component 
units  in  the  existing,  approved  force 
structure;  all  individual  reservists;  all 
retired  military  personnel;  and  the 
resources  needed  to  support  the 
above,  resulting  from  action  by  the 
President  and  Congre.ss  (10  USC 
6^2). 

•  Total  Mobilization — Expansion  of  the 
active  component  forces  to  organize 
and/or  generate  additional  units  or 
personnel  beyond  the  existing  force 
sturcture  and  the  resources  needed 
for  their  support,  resulting  from 
action  by  the  President  and  Congre.ss 
(10  USC  0^2). 
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•  Presidential  Callup — The  President 
may  activate  up  to  200,000  Selected 
Reserve  members  involuntarily,  for 
not  more  than  90  days,  without 
declaring  a  national  emergency  (10 
use  673b).  The  President  may  use 
this  authority  when  he  determines  it 
necessary  to  augment  active 
component  forces  for  an  operational 
mission.  The  President,  in  cases 
where  he  determines  such  action 
necessary,  may  extend  the  original 
90-day  period  for  not  more  than  an 
additional  90  days.  Whenever  the 
President  exercises  this  authority,  he 
must  immediately  notify  Congress 
and  provide  reasons  for  the  action. 
The  service  of  units  so  ordered  to 
active  duty  may  be  terminated  by 
order  of  the  President  or  law. 


Mobilization  Preparedness 

Mobilization  exercises  (MOBEX)  are 
vital  to  the  mobilization  process.  They 
validate  mobilization  plans  and  identify 
problem  areas  that  need  to  be  rectified 
prior  to  an  actual  mobilization.  The 
services  exercise  and  evaluate  reserve 
component  mobilization  capabilities 
through  various  systems.  The  entire 
mobilization  command  and  control 
system  is  tested  through  periodic  Joint 
Staff  exercises. 

Major  United  States  Army  Reserve 
Commands  (MUSARC)  and  Army 
National  Guard  State  Area  Commands 
(STARC)  are  exercised  through 
scheduled  command  post  exercises 
which  test  their  ability  to  provide 
adequate  command,  control,  and 
support  to  their  respective  subordinate 
headquarters  during  mobilization. 
Evaluations  include  both  objective  and 
subjective  measures  of  performance  and 
are  provided  to  participating 


commands.  MUSARCs  participate  in 
MOBEXs  once  every  three  years  while 
STARCs  participate  annually.  Army 
reserve  component  unit  level  MOBEXs 
vary  in  scope  and  frequency  by 
component  and  organizational  level. 

Mobilization  and  deployment 
plans/procedures  exercises  are  required 
for  all  Army  Reserve  units  scheduled  to 
participate  in  overseas  deployment 
training  (ODT).  All  Army  National 
Guard  units  that  participate  in  ODT 
undergo  a  Mobilization  and  Deployment 
Readiness  Exercise  (MODRE)  which  tests 
all  phases  of  mobilization  and 
deployment. 

High  priority  Army  National  Guard 
units  undergo  a  Readiness  for 
Mobilization  Exercise  (REMOBE)  every 
three  years.  All  other  Guard  units  are 
tested  every  five  years.  A  REMOBE  tests 
all  phases  of  mobilization  through  the 
movement  preparation  portion.  Selected 
high  priority  Army  National  Guard  units 
also  periodically  undergo  an  Emergency 
Mobilization  and  Deployment  Readiness 
Exercise  (EMDREX),  .^n  EMDREX  is 
similar  to  a  REMOBE  except  that  it  is  a 
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no  notice  exercise  while  the  REMOBE  is 
a  scheduled  event.  In  addition  to  the 
above  mentioned  mobilization  specific 
exercises,  all  reserve  component  units 
participate  in  other  inspections  and 
exercises  that  test  aspects  of  the 
mobilization  process. 


Several  new  initiatives  are  now  being 
developed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  that  will  supplement  the  above 
programs.  The  following  initiatives  are 
scheduled  for  implementation  in  FY 
1990. 

•  No  notice  alert  tests  will  be  given  to 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  units  which  are  subject  to 
the  Presidential  callup. 

•  Mobilization  command  post  exercises 
will  exercise  the  ability  of 
mobilization  stations  to  accomplish 
their  mobilization  responsibilities.  All 
stations  will  be  tested  biannually. 


•  Mobilization  field  training  exercises 
will  further  test  the  ability  of 
mobilization  stations  to  accomplish 
mobilization  responsibilities  by 
surging  selected  installations  to  100 
percent  of  post-mobilization  capacity. 
All  units  scheduled  to  mobilize  at  the 
selected  site  will  simultaneously 
report  for  annual  training.  Between 
FY  1990  and  FY  1994,  one 
mobilization  station  per  year  will 
participate.  Thereafter,  multiple 
stations  per  year  will  be  exercised. 

Naval  Selected  Reserve  units’  ability 
to  mobilize  is  tested  through 
inspections  at  least  once  every  three 
years,  and  by  annual  mobilization 
exercises.  Additionally,  there  is  an 
annual  alert  exercise  which  tests  all 
units’  recall  plans. 

The  4th  Marine  Division  and  the  4th 
Marine  Aircraft  Wing  test  the  ability  of 
their  subordinate  Selected  Reserve  units 
to  mobilize  through  biannual 
Mobilization  Operational  Readiness 
Deployment  Tests  (MORDTs).  MORDTs 
are  no  notice  tests  that  usually  occur  in 
conjunction  with  a  unit’s  drill  weekend. 
They  begin  72  hours  prior  to  the  drill 
period.  Inspectors  examine  recall  plans, 
mobilization  plans,  command  and 
control,  administration,  personnel  and 
equipment  readiness,  security,  and 
embarkation  capabilities.  Units  are 
tested  through  the  pack-up  phase  of 
embarkation.  In  many  cases  a  unit’s 
equipment  will  actually  be  loaded  for 
transportation.  In  some  cases  a  short 
deployment  of  the  entire  unit  occurs. 
MORDTs  are  an  effective  tool  in 
monitoring  unit  preparedness  and 
identifying  and  correcting  problem 
areas. 
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Participation  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Readiness  Evaluation  System  is  another 
important  feature  of  the  training 
program  and  is  one  method  used  to 
evaluate  combat  readiness.  Reserve  units 
are  routinely  assessed  with  the  same 
criteria  used  ter  evaluate  their  active 
component  counterparts. 

The  ability  of  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  units  to  mobilize  is 
tested  by  their  gaining  major  air 
commands  through  operational 
readiness  inspections.  The  test  covers 
timely  arrival  and  processing  of 
personnel  and  the  embarkation  of 
equipment.  Units  are  inspected  every 
two  to  three  years. 

The  ability  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  to  mobilize  is  tested  through  a 
computerized  readiness  evaluation 
system  which  is  administered  monthly. 
The  test  measures  personnel  strength, 
whether  qualified  personnel  are 
properly  assigned  to  mobilization 
billets,  and  whether  the  unit 
acknowledges  the  mobilization  order. 
Test  results  show  that  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  is  ready  to  mobilize. 


PJ 


Mobilization  tests  are  necessary  and 
effective  and  have  demonstrated  the 
capability  of  all  the  components  to 
mobilize  rapidly  when  called. 

Snnunary  and  Recommendations 

The  reserve  components'  most 
important  peacetime  mission  is  training 
to  be  ready  to  fight  in  the  event  of 
mobilization.  Training  and  mobilization 
readiness  of  the  reserve  components 
continues  to  improve. 
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Overseas  training  of  reserve 
component  personnel  is  important  to 
achieving  mobilization  readiness.  The 
training  often  is  conducted  under 
realistic  and  environmental  conditions 
not  available  to  United  States  based 
units.  Mobilization,  deployment,  and 
redeployment  plans  can  be  exercised 
and  gaining  command  relationships 
strengthened.  Budget  constraints  may 
reduce  the  levels  of  overseas  training 
which  have  been  conducted  in 
recent  years. 

Limited  time  available  to  train  to 
established  standards  and  increasing 
administrative  requirements  are  training 
detractors  for  the  reserve  components. 
The  reduction  of  administrative  burdens 
would  increase  time  available  to  train 
for  wartime  missions. 

Varying  mobilization  and  callup 
categories  provide  latitude  to  the 
President  or  Congress  to  meet 
contingencies.  The  services  use  several 
types  and  levels  of  exercise  to  evaluate 
mobilization  preparedness.  The 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  services 
are  striving  continually  to  improve  the 
mobilization  capabilities  of  all  reserve 
components. 

The  Board  recommends: 


Innovative  training  programs  are 
being  developed  and  implemented 
within  the  reserve  components  to 
enhance  training  in  individual  and  unit 
skills.  Some  of  these  programs  are  using 
very  cost-effective  training  devices  and 
simulators  or  other  highly  technical 
systems.  Regional  training  programs  are 
designed  to  train  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists  on  the  most  modern 
equipment  in  service  inventories. 


•  that  programs  to  provide  the  reserve 
components  with  training  devices 
and  simulators  be  fully  funded. 

•  reserve  component  use  of  civilian 
contract  training  be  fully  funded  and 
expanded  where  appropriate. 

•  sufficient  levels  of  ordnance  and 
ammunition  for  training  be  provided 
to  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 
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•  funding  be  made  available,  on  an 
expedited  basis,  to  eliminate 
equipment  and  other  inhibitors  to 
effective  reserve  component  NBC 
defensive  training. 

•  review  all  reporting  requirements 
and  eliminate  those  that  do  not 
contribute  directly  to  mission 
readiness. 

•  review  and  revise  inspection  and 
testing  policies  to  reduce  interference 
with  valuable  training  time. 

•  consolidate  administrative  functions 
at  the  highest  level  practical  in  order 
to  relieve  subordinate  units  of 
administrative  burdens. 

•  provide  sufficient  full-time  support 
personnel  to  handle  peacetime 
administrative  functions. 

•  require  increased  flexibility  to  ensure 
that  training  support  personnel  and 
facilities  are  available  when  the 
reserve  components  can  use  them. 


•  streamline  equipment  check  in/out 
procedures  to  involve  National 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists  for  the 
shortest  time  possible. 

•  provide  adequate  training  facilities, 
ranges,  and  simulators  close  to  drill 
sites  to  reduce  nonproductive  travel 
time. 


•  encourage  all  active  and  reserve 
components  to  share  training 
facilities,  (jjji 
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Providing  modern  equipment  to 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  in  the 
1980s  has  increased  significantly  their 
warfighting  capabilities.  Equipment 
modernization  has  reached  the  point 
where  many  early  deploying  reserve 
component  units  are  now  fully 
compatible  with  active  component 
units.  Most  units  have  had 
familiarization  and  hands-on  training 
with  equipment  they  would  use  upon 
mobilization.  This  training  increases  the 
confidence  of  both  the  user  and  the 
theater  commanders  who  will  employ 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units. 


The  effect  of  equipment 
modernization  may  not  always  be 
accurately  reflected  in  readiness 
evaluations.  The  impact  on  unit 
structure,  manpower,  training  programs, 
or  facilities,  may  not  be  felt  for  years 
and  cannot  be  directly  linked  to  fiscal 
year  equipment  acquisitions. 

Although  excellent  progress  has  been 
made  in  equipping  the  National  Guard 


and  Reserve,  significant  equipment  and 
spare  parts  shortages  continue.  The 
value  of  the  shortage  between  the 
equipment  on-hand  and  that  required 
for  war  amounts  to  $14.1  billion.  The 
Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  must  provide  increasing 
resources  to  reduce  this  shortage  and 
ensure  that  reserve  component  units  are 
properly  equipped  to  accomplish 
additional  missions  being  given  to  them 
each  year.  Delays  in  planned  equipment 
programs,  because  of  budget  constraints 
and  reductions,  will  adversely  affect 
National  Guard  and  Reserve 
contributions  to  the  total  force. 

The  overall  equipment  capability  of 
the  reserve  components  does  not  match 
that  of  the  active  components  even 
though  some  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  will  deploy 
simultaneously  with  active  component 
units.  However,  because  of  the 
experience  that  reserve  component 
members  have  on  their  present 
equipment,  most  units  can  still 
accomplish  their  mission. 

Modernization 

Department  of  Defense  polic\’  is  to 
equip  first  those  units  that  will  fight 
first.  Under  this  policy,  the  re.serve 
components  have  received  great 
amounts  of  modern  equipment  in 
recent  years. 

The  modernization  effort  covers  the 
total  spectrum  of  re.serve  component 
equipment  systems.  Re.serve  component 
units  are  receiving  major  systems 
directly  from  production  sources  and 
through  redistribution  from  the  active 
components  .Modernization  programs 
will  upgrade  the  capability  of  the 
reserve  compttnents  in  areas  such  as 
airlift,  antisubmarine  warfare,  ground 
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transportation,  firepower, 
communications,  and  management. 
Modernization  enhances  unit  readiness. 

Examples  of  items  that  are  being 
acquired  by  the  reserve  components  are 
shown  in  Table  24. 


Ikble  24 

RECENT  RESERVE  COMPONENT 

EQUIPMENT  ACQUISITIONS 

Army  National  Guard 

Army  Reserve 

AH-64  Apache  helicopters 

Deployable  medical  systems  pEPMEDS) 

Mobile  subscriber  equipment 

Wheeled  vehicles 

Radios 

DEPMEDS 

Light  howitzers 

Recovery  vehicles 

Chemical  agent  alarms 

Wheeled  vehicles 

Tfeletype  terminals 

Naval  Reserve 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Antisubmarine  warfare  helicopters 

AN/SQQ  89  ASW  system  for  guided  missile 
frigates 

SEABEES  trucks  and  forklifts 

Frigates  integrated  shipboard  tactical  system 

Mobile  inshore  undersea  warfare  vans 

Tkctical  airfield  fuel  dispensing 
systems 

Communications  equipment 

Cranes  and  forklifts 

Radar  systems 

Wheeled  vehicles 

Howitzers 

Air  National  Guard 

At,  Force  Reserve 

HC-130N  and  C-130  aircraft 

MH-60G  helicopters 

Communications  equipment 

Aircraft  support  equipment 

Medical  equipment 

Oil  artalysis  machines  (F-l6) 

Dtivnsive  avionics 

Electronic  countermeasure  pods 

Air  combat  maneuvering 
instrumentation 

Machineguns 

Grenade  launchers 

Night  vision  go^es 

Vfehicles 

Self  contained  navigation  system 
C-130H  aircraft 

C-5  training  devices 
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An  important  mission  of  Naval 
Reserve  Force  (NRF)  frigates  is  convoy 
escort  of  cargo  ships.  The  Re.serve 
Forces  Policy  Board  has  expre.ssed 
concern  ov  er  shortages  in  both  .sealift 
and  airlift  capabilities  for  the  last  .se\eral 
years.  NRF  frigates  are  extremely 
important  for  protecting  our  limited 
sealift  capability.  They  should  be 
eciuipped  with  the  most  modern  and 
capable  systems  a\ailable  to  protect 
shipping  in  a  hostile  environment.  NRF 
guided  missile  frigates  will  be  recei\  ing 
the  same  sophisticated  antisubmarine- 
warfare  combat  system  as  their  active- 
component  counterparts.  This  system 
has  better  antisubmarine  warfare- 
sensors,  signal  processing,  fire  control, 
and  battle  management  technologies. 
Installation  began  on  two  frigates  in  F'l’ 
1988.  C.ompletion  is  expected  for  all  16 
frigates  by  l-A'  199~. 

Witliin  the  next  few  years,  most  of 
the  rcsert  e  components'  ei|uipment 


should  be  of  the  same  type  as  that 
being  used  by  the  active  components. 
However,  comisatibility  problems 
between  the  forces  will  continue  in 
some  areas  because  of  significant 
differences  in  hardware  systems.  .Some- 
units  max’  haxe  different  models. 
Equipment  modernization  should 
significantly  increase  the  capability  of 
the  .National  Guard  and  Re.serve. 

Delax's  in  modernization  programs  for 
the  National  (juard  and  Reserve  are- 
caused  by  production  problems, 
budget  reductions,  active  force  unit 
deactix  ation  or  conxersion  delax  s,  or 
higher  piiori'y  needs.  Modernization 
delays  adx  ersely  impact  re.serve 
component  unit  training  and  readiness, 
and  max'  cause  eeiuipment  compatibility 
problems  xvith  other  units.  This  max- 
hamper  the  twerall  capability  of  the 
total  force. 
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Modification/Conversion  Programs 

Many  reserve  CDinponent  units  are 
going  throiigli  organizational  changes  to 
accommodate  new  equipment  systems 


and  tactical  doctrine.  Table  dS  pro\  ides 
examples  of  modern  et|uipment  systems 
purchased  or  programmed  for  reserxe 
component  unit  con\'ersions  or 
acti\ations  in  F>’  19fiK  or  I-'i’  Ibso 
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MODERNIZED  EQUIPMENT  SYSTEMS  PURCHASED  OR 
PROGRAMMED  FOR  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Army  National  Guard 

Army  Reserve 

2  assault  helicopter  battalions 
with  AH-64 

4  armor  battalions  with  Ml  tanks 

1  multiple  launch  rocket  system 
battalion 

1  assault  helicopter  battalion 
with  UH-60 

24  M60A3  tanks  modified 

Naval  Reserve 

Marine  Corps  Resen'e 

10  P-3C  replacements  for  P-3A 

8  F/A-18  replacements  for  A-7B 

12  F-14  replacements  for  F-4 

10  A-6E  &  4  KA-6D  replacements 
for  A-7E 

4  EA-6B  replacements  for  EA-6A 

4  HH-60H  replacements  for  HH-IK 
and  HH-3A 

Activate  AH-IJ  &  KC-130T 
units 

Activate  1  TOW  platoon 

Activate  2  LAV  companies 

Activate  2  bridge  platoons 

Activate  3  bulk  fuel  companies 
Conversion  to  M198  155mm 
howitzer 

Conversion  to  F/A-18  &  A-4iM 

Air  National  Guard 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Convert  squadrons: 

2  F-106  to  F-15/F-16 

1  RF-4  to  C-130B 

5  F-4  to  F-16 

1  OA-37  to  OA-10 

1  A-10  to  F-16 

Conversions  of  aircraft: 

42  F-4D  to  42  F-4E 

16  C-130A  to  16  C-130H 

42  F-4D  to  36  F-16A/B 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

21  Port  Security  Boats 
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Some  flying  units  are  scheduled  to 
receive  more  modern  but  fewer  aircraft 
than  they  currently-  operate.  Althougli 
modernization  generally  provides  an 
increase  in  capability,  a  large  reduction 
in  airframes  may  actually  reduce  overall 
unit  combat  capability.  The  total  impact 
must  be  carefully  considered  before 
unit  equipment  authorizations  arc- 
changed.  If  force  structure  in  an  active- 
component  is  reduced  because  of 
budget  constraints,  the  equipment  of 
that  force  should  be  provided  to  a 
re.serve  component  unit,  if  a 
requirement  for  that  capability 
ettntinues. 


Some  reserve  components  did  not 
reach  modernization  goals  and  ma\’ 
e.xperience  further  equipment 
distribution  delays  in  FY  1989  because 
of  budget  reductions. 

Table  2b  displays  some  programmed 
items  that  have  not  been  and  ma\'  not 
be  acquired  by  the  reserve  components 
in  F'i’  1988  and  FY  1989.  Additionally, 
some  S|:)are  parts  and  test  equipment 
will  not  be  available.  This,  in  turn, 
dela\  s  equipment  repairs  which  ma\- 
ultimately  lead  to  future  failures  and 
inability  to  accomplish  mi.ssions. 


liable  26 

EXAMPLES  OF  EQUIPMENT  NOT  PURCHASED 


Army  National  Guard 


Army  Reserve 


26  M198  155mm  howitzers 
142  120mm  mortars 
365  5-ton  trucks 
1,038  SINGARS  radios 


I  Bradley  fighting  vehicle 
6  120mm  mortars 

156  5-ton  trucks 

II  SINGARS  radios 


Naval  Reserve 


Air  National  Guard 


12  earthmoving  equipment  Hydraulic  test  sets 

19  trucks  AIM  9L/M  test  sets 

13  trailers  FIDO  engine  support  equipment 

35  forklift  trucks  C-5  landing  nose  gear  trailers 

C-5  ISO  platform  stand 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Electronic  countermeasures  pods 
Support  and  test  equipment 
Aircraft  defensive  systems 
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Equipment 


Warfighting  capability  and  aircrew 
survivability  may  be  impaired  when 
modifications  and  upgrades  of  weapon 
systems  are  delayed  because  of  budget 
reductions. 


Dollar  Shortages 

rhe  total  \  alue  of  e<.|uipment  in  the 
reserx  c  component  is  dis|?la\etl  by 
tomponent  In  Table  1~ .  W  artime 
rct|uiremcnts  \  ary  from  year  to  vear  as 
adjustments  are  made  in  force  structure 
to  meet  changing  missions.  .Although 
there  were  impro\ements  in  most  of 


the  reserve  components  in  on-hand 
equipment,  the  overall  dollar  shortage 
in  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
ec)uipment.  at  the  end  of  FA’  IbSS,  was 
Sla.l  billion.  This  is  about  ;i  Sl.S 
billion  decrease  from  adjusted  FA'  198” 
figures.  Wartime  reciuirements  increased 
seven  itercent  over  the  totals  reported 
in  FA’  198”.  Due  to  authorization 
increases  and  receipt  of  et|uipment,  the 
dolUir  v  alue  of  on-hand  etjuipment  grew 
by  I  1  percent.  Overall,  the  Deyiartment 
of  Defense  reserv  e  components  have  8  i 
percent  of  the  value  of  wartime 
reriuirements  for  et|uipmeni  compared 
to  ”  t  percent  in  FA  198-t. 
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Table  27 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  EQUIPMENT  DOLLAR  VALUES 
FY  1987  VS  FY  1988 
(In  Millions  of  Dollars  or  as  a  Percent)^ 


1  Short 

Percent 

On-Hand  vs 

On-Hand  vs 

Percent 

Wartime 

'X^rtime 

Wartime 

On-Hand  vs 

Requirement 

Authorized 

On-Hand 

Requirement 

Requirement 

Authorized 

Army  National  Guard 

FY  1988 

S  34008 

$  34024 

$2622' 

$  7781 

77% 

77% 

FY  198‘’ 

132460 

$31093 

$23324 

$  9136 

'2% 

75% 

Difference  (•*■/-) 

t  1548 

$  2931 

$  2903 

(J1355) 

Percent  Change 

5% 

9% 

12% 

-  15% 

Army  Reserve^ 

FY  1988 

18096 

$'389 

$4802 

$3294 

59% 

65% 

FY  1987 

17304 

$6'1' 

$4368 

$2936 

60% 

65% 

Difference  (*/-) 

$  792 

$  6'2 

$  434 

$  358 

Percent  Change 

11% 

10% 

10% 

12% 

Naval  Reserve^  ’ 

FY  1988 

$'095 

$',066 

$6'26 

$369 

95% 

95% 

FY  198‘’ 

16182 

$6153 

$5’'3 

$409 

93% 

94% 

Difference  ( •*  /- 1 

1  913 

$  913 

$953 

($40) 

Percent  Change 

15% 

15% 

l'% 

-  10% 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

FY  1988 

13523 

$3523 

$3248 

$2'5 

92% 

92% 

FY  1987 

13958 

$3958 

$3339 

$619 

84% 

84% 

Difference  {*/-) 

(»435) 

($435) 

(»91) 

(»344) 

Percent  Change 

-  11% 

-  1 1  % 

-3% 

-  56% 

Air  National  Guard 

FY  1988 

$2506' 

$2506' 

$23284 

$1783 

93% 

93% 

FY  1987 

$22699 

$22699 

$20984 

$1715 

92% 

92% 

Difference  (*/-) 

$  2368 

$  2368 

$  2300 

$  68 

Percent  Change 

10% 

10% 

11% 

4% 

Air  Force  Reserve 

FY  1988 

$9’26 

$9725 

$9335 

$391 

96% 

96% 

FY  1987 

$9181 

$9181 

$8624 

$55' 

94% 

94% 

Difference  (-^/-l 

$  545 

$  544 

$  7)1 

($166) 

Percent  Change 

6% 

6% 

8% 

-  30% 

DoD  Reserve  Components 
FY  1988 

$8'515 

$86'94 

$'3622 

$13893 

84% 

85% 

FY  198' 

$81 '84 

$'9801 

$66412 

$153'2 

81% 

83% 

Difference  ( *  1  - ) 

$  5'31 

$  6993 

$  '210 

($14'9) 

Percent  Change 

9% 

11% 

-  10% 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

FY  1988 

1211 

$0 

$' 

$204 

3% 

0% 

FY  198' 

1205 

$0 

$9 

$196 

4% 

0% 

Difference 

$  6 

$0 

($21 

$  8 

Percent  Change 

3% 

0% 

-  22% 

5% 

Total  Reserve  Components 
FY  1988 

I8^‘’26 

$86'94 

$'3629 

$  1 409' 

84% 

85% 

FY  1987 

181989 

$79801 

$66421 

$15568 

81% 

83% 

Difference!*/-) 

$  5’’3‘’ 

$  6993 

$  '208 

($14'1) 

Percent  Change 

■*% 

9% 

11% 

-9% 

Notes:  1  Figures  rounded  to  nearest  whole  million  or  percent 

2  FY  198*^  data  has  been  corrected  from  pre\‘iously  reported  information 

3  Figures  do  not  include  values  of  ships.  15  9  Billion 

Source  Individual  reserve  components 
Data  as  of  September  30.  1988 
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Equipment 


There  is  great  disparity  between  the 
reserr  e  components  in  the  percentages 
of  the  dollar  \  alue  of  equipment  on- 
hand  versus  the  wartime  requirement. 
The  percentages  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  are  and  S9 
percent  respecti\ely.  The  other  four 
components  are  in  the  90s.  The  Goast 
Guard  Reserve  has  minimal  equipment. 
The  se\  erity  of  shortages  in  the  ground 
forces  should  he  specifically  addressed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  atitl  the 
Gongress. 

Table  1~  slmws  that  the  Na\al 
Reserve  has  the  largest  percentage 
growth  in  wartime  requiretnents. 
authorized  equipment,  and  equipment 
on-hand.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Naval  Reserve  figures  do  not  iticlude 
the  \  alue  of  Naval  Re.serve  Force  (NRF) 
ships  and  craft  since  they  belong  to  the 
active  component.  NRF  ships  had  a 
value  of  Ss.9  billion. 

The  Marine  Gttrps  Reserve  showed  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  wartime 


required  equipment  from  lA'  I9R~  data. 
A  cxtmputer  software  equipment 
module,  in  des'elopment  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Re.serve  Affairs,  is  being  tested  by  the 
Marine  Gorps.  This  module  is  part  of 
the  Re.serve  I'nit  Priority  System.  It  will 
e\  entuall\  be  offered  to  all  the  serv  ices. 
The  system  should  enable  better 
management  of  equipment  b\  providing 
limeh  statu.s  oit  lequiremenis. 
availability,  condition,  and  prices  down 
to  the  unit  level  within  each  reserve 
component. 

The  Goast  Guard  Reserve  data  retlects 
updated  plans  and  definition  of 
requirements  for  mobilization.  Their 
wartime  requirement  for  etiuipment  is 
valued  at  S21  I  million.  Their  equipment 
on-hand  is  valued  at  S“  million. 

Gomparisons  of  Departmetit  of 
Defense  re.serve  component  equipment 
values  in  the  categories  used  in  Table 
2~  are  graphically  displayed  in  Tables 
28  and  29. 
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Ikble  28 

DOD  RESERVE  COMPONENT  EQUIPMENT  VALUES 

FY  1988 


ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

USMCR 

ANG  USAFR 

r 

1 

E 

mu 

On-Hand 

Authorized 

Wartime  Requirement 

Source;  Individual  Reserve  Components 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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‘Sd>le  29 

DOD  RESERVE  COMPONENT  EQUIPMENT 
DOLLAR  SHORIAGES 
(FY  1988 -BILLIONS  $) 


Ibtal  VKutime  Requirements 


On-Hand 

S73.6 


Dollars  Short 
tl3.8 


USMCR  S0.3 
USAFR  10.4 
USNR  S0.4 
ANG  $1.8 

USAR  $3.3 


ARNG  $7.8 


Source:  Individual  Reserve  Components. 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 


Table  30  breaks  down  equipment,  by 
reserve  component,  into  three 
categories — Major  Items,  Spare  Parts, 
and  Other  Items.  Data  for  FY  1987  is 
provided  for  comparison.  The  value  of 
on-hand  spare  parts  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  has  diminished  13  percent.  The 
inventory  requires  replenishment.  The 
FY  1988  Marine  Corps  Reserve  shortage 
reflects  a  reevaluation  of  requirements. 
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Unble  30 

VALUES  OF  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
MAJOR  ITEMS,  SPARE  PARTS,  AND  OTHER  ITEMS 
(In  Millions  of  Dollars  or  as  a  Percent)^ 


Marine  Coast 

Army^  Naval^'^  Corps  Air  Force^  Guard 


MAJOR  ITEMS 

Guard 

Reserve 

Reserve 

Reserve 

Guard 

Reserve 

Reserve 

Wartime  Reqmt 

FY  88 

132.230 

17.508 

*5,982 

*3,225 

*19,468 

*8,744 

*177 

Wartime  Reqmt 

FY  87 

*31,000 

*6,747 

*5,326 

*3,839 

117,037 

*7,887 

*193 

Difference 

*1.230 

*761 

*656 

(*614) 

*2.431 

*857 

(116) 

Authorized 

FY  88 

*32,206 

*6,801 

*5,982 

*3,225 

*19.468 

*8,744 

*0 

Authorized 

FY  87 

*29,600 

*6,160 

*5,326 

*3,839 

*17,037 

*7,887 

*0 

Difference 

*2,606 

*641 

*656 

(*6I4) 

*2,431 

*857 

*0 

On-Hand 

FY  88 

*24.945 

*4,379 

*5,982 

*3,045 

*19,468 

*8,744 

*6 

On-Hand 

FY  87 

*22.300 

*4,000 

*5,326 

*3,220 

*17,037 

*7,887 

S7 

Difference 

*2.645 

*379 

*656 

(»175) 

*2,431 

*857 

(»i) 

%  OH  vs  WT  Reqmt 

FY  88 

77% 

58% 

100% 

94% 

100% 

100% 

3% 

%  OH  vs  WT  Reqmt 

FY  87 

72% 

59% 

100% 

84% 

100% 

100% 

4% 

Percent  Change 

8% 

-2% 

0% 

13% 

0% 

0% 

-7% 

SPARE  PARTS 


Wartime  Reqmt 

FY  88 

*336 

*25 

*147 

*185 

*1,287 

*269 

*0 

Wartime  Reqmt 

FY  87 

*338 

*20 

*151 

*6 

*1.376 

*270 

*0 

Difference 

(»2) 

*5 

(*4) 

*179 

(*89) 

(»1) 

*0 

Authorized 

FY  88 

*336 

*25 

*147 

*185 

*1,287 

*269 

*0 

Authorized 

FY  87 

*338 

*20 

*151 

*6 

*1.376 

*269 

*0 

Difference 

(*2) 

*5 

(*4) 

*179 

(*89) 

*0 

*0 

On-Hand 

FY  88 

*221 

*16 

*58 

*91 

*924 

*251 

10 

On-Hand 

"Y  87 

*222 

*12 

*58 

*6 

*1,170 

*229 

*0 

Difference 

(*1) 

*4 

*0 

*86 

(*246) 

*22 

*0 

%  OH  vs  WT  Reqmt 

FY  88 

66% 

64% 

39% 

49% 

72% 

93% 

0% 

%  OH  vs  WT  Reqmt 

FY  87 

66% 

60% 

38% 

100% 

85% 

85% 

0% 

Percent  Change 

0% 

7% 

3% 

-51% 

-  16% 

10% 

0% 

OTHER  ITEMS 


Wartime  Reqmt 

FY  88 

*1,442 

*563 

*966 

*113 

*4,312 

*713 

*34 

Wartime  Reqmt 

FY  87 

*1,122 

*537 

*705 

*113 

*4,286 

*1,024 

tI2 

Difference 

*320 

*26 

*261 

(*0) 

*26 

(*311) 

*22 

Authorized 

FY  88 

*1,482 

*563 

*937 

*113 

*4.312 

*712 

*0 

Authorized 

FY  87 

*1,155 

*537 

*676 

*113 

*4,286 

*1,024 

*0 

Difference 

*327 

*26 

*261 

(*0) 

*26 

(*312) 

*0 

On-Hand 

FY  88 

*l,06l 

*407 

*673 

*112 

*2,892 

*340 

tl 

On-Hand 

FY  87 

*778 

*356 

*393 

*113 

*2,777 

*508 

*2 

Difference 

*283 

*51 

*280 

(*1) 

*115 

(*I68) 

(»1) 

%  OH  vs  WT  Reqmt 

FY  88 

74% 

72% 

70% 

99% 

67% 

48% 

3% 

%  OH  vs  WT  Reqmt 

FY  87 

69% 

66% 

56% 

100% 

65% 

50% 

*13% 

Percent  Change 

6% 

9% 

25% 

-  1% 

4% 

-4% 

-78% 

Notes;  1  Figures  rounded  to  neatest  whole  million  or  percent 

2  Change  to  previously  published  1987  dau 

3  Figures  do  not  include  value  of  ships  (15  9  Billion) 

Source:  Individual  reserve  components 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988 
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National  Guard  and  Reserve 

Equipment  Appropriations 

National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Equipment  Appropriations  (NGREA)  are 
funds  specifically  designated  by 
Congress  for  the  purchase  of  reserve 
ccitnponent  equipment.  These  funds  are 
in  addition  to  those  requested  in  the 
President's  budget.  Some  of  the  NGREA 
are  designated  by  Congress  for  specific 
items  of  equipment.  The  remainder  may 
be  used  by  the  components  for 
discretionary  purchase  of  equipment. 

NGREA  complement  service 
appropriations  to  improve  training  and 
mobilization  readiness  in  the  reserve 
components.  The  funds  have  been  used 


to  reduce  the  most  critical  equipment 
shortages.  Survivability,  capability,  and 
compatibility  have  been  improved 
through  use  of  these  specially 
appropriated  funds. 

In  FY  1988,  the  Department  of 
Defense  reserve  components  acquired 
many  items  through  NGREA  which 
were  required  for  support, 
transportation,  defensiv  e  systems, 
communications,  improved  detection 
systems,  and  test  equipment.  In  fiscal 
years  1982-1989,  Congress  appropriated 
approximately  SS.13  billion  in  NGREA, 

Table  .-^1  di.splays  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  Equipment  Appropriations 
from  FY  1982  through  FY  1989. 
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Hable  31 

NAnONAL  GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
EQUIPMENT  APPROPRIATIONS^ 
(MUllons  of  Dollars) 


FY  82 

FY  83 

FY  84 

FY  85 

FY  86 

FY  87 

FY  88 

FY  89 

Total 

Army  National  Guard 

50 

50 

100 

150 

532 

146 

273 

256 

1,557 

Army  Reserve 

0 

15 

0 

150 

365 

90 

85 

30 

735 

Naval  Reserve 

0 

15 

51 

20 

100 

61 

259 

145 

651 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

0 

15 

0 

30 

70 

60 

40 

82 

297 

Air  National  Guard 

0 

15 

25 

20 

255 

50 

341 

400 

1,106 

Air  Force  Reserve 

0 

15 

0 

10 

180 

150 

202 

227 

784 

DoD  Total 

50 

125 

176 

380 

1,502 

557 

1,200 

1,140 

5,130 

Note:  1.  Supplemental  Congressional  appropriations  to  DoD  budget  request.  Numbers 
rounded  to  nearest  million. 

Sources;  Individual  reserve  components  and  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988, 
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Equipment  Shortages 


Shortages  of  equipment  for  the 
reserve  components  adversely  affect 
mobilization  readiness  of  the  total  force. 
While  all  of  the  equipment  required  for 
full  mobilization  does  not  need  to  be 
immediately  available  to  the  reserve 
components,  equipment  for  training 
must  be  available. 

Shortages  in  training  equipment 
reduce  the  abilit\  to  properly  train 
individuals  on  equipment  they  may  use 
in  conflict.  Some  of  the  impact  of 
training  equipment  shortages  can  be 
lessened  through  the  use  of  training 
simulators  and  devices.  Simulators  and 
weajion  system  trainers,  althr)ugh 
excellent  for  some  training,  cannot 
pro\  ide  the  "hands  on  "  training  so 
necessary  to  attain  and  sustain 
proficiency".  As  new  equipment  is 
assigned  to  units,  the  availability  of 
weapon  systems  trainers  or  simulators 
for  that  equipment  must  keep  i')ace  w  ith 
the  modernization  effort. 


Kquipment  for  maintenance  crews  to 
train  on  is  essential.  Familiarity  must  lie 
developed  with  equipment  that  National 


Guard  and  Reserve  members  will 
support  upon  mobilization.  Additional 
equipment  for  training  such  as 
interactive  video  gunnery  trainers, 
simulators,  and  weapons  systems 
trainers,  are  a  cost  effective  means  of 
enhancing  initial  and  sustainment 
training  for  most  reserve  component 
personnel.  However,  such  equipment 
does  not  directly  contribute  to  wartime 
equipment  requirements,  or  reduce 
equipment  shortages. 

In  FY  198-4,  the  Army  established  a 
program  call  Minimum  Essential 
Equipment  for  Training  (MEET)  to 
provide  particular  items  of  equipment 
to  units  for  training.  This  was  necessary 
because  some  units  would  not  normally 
be  issued  newer  equipment  due  to  their 
low  deployment  priority.  MEET  has 
provided  nearly  600  items  of  equipment 
to  help  in  unit  training  programs.  The 
MEET  program  allows  units  to  train 
when  they  would  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  because  of  equipment  shortages. 

In  the  Army  Reserve,  some 
authorized  items  of  equipment  are  not 
procurable.  This  matter  reduced 
equipment-on-hand  status  for  many 
units.  Following  corrections  t(j 
equipment  authorization  documents,  the 
number  of  m)nprocurable  line  items, 
that  have  not  had  adequate  substitutes 
pro\  ided.  has  been  reduced  by 
percent  since  last  year.  Efforts  are 
underway  to  obtain  replacement 
equipment  for  the  remaining  line  items 
which  are  nonprocurable.  The  Army- 
will  ,soi)n  implement  a  policy  to 
preclude  listing  nonprocurable  items  on 
unit  authorizing  documents.  VC'ith  that 
effort,  no  units  will  be  in  a  reduced 
status  solely  becau.se  of 
nonprocurability  of  equipment. 
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Significant  shortages  of  equipment 
classed  as  major  end  items  exist  in  each 
of  the  reserve  components.  While 
definitions  may  vary  slightly,  a 
composite  definition  of  "major  end 
items  "  might  be — an  item  comprised  of 
various  components,  ready  for  its 
intended  use,  with  a  designated 
minimum  value,  subject  to  centralized 
management  and  control  during  its 
lifetime,  and  appearing  on  a  unit’s 
equipment  authoriz,ation  list.  Examples 
are  an  aircraft  or  a  \  ehicle. 

The  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reser\'e  major  end  hem  shortages 
include  tactical  and  support  vehicles, 
aircraft,  and  artillery  pieces.  There  are 
also  shortages  of  communications  and 
electronic,  support,  materiel  handling, 
maintenance,  and  medical  equipment. 

The  Naval  Reserre  reports  critical 
shortages  of  updated  antisubmarine 
warfare  equipment  for  Naval  Re.serve 
Force  frigates  and  electronic  warfare 
aircraft.  Modern  combat  search  and 
rescue  aircraft  have  been  authorized  and 
funded  but  not  received.  The  Naval  .Air 
Reserve  is  waiting  for  redistribution  of 
newer  models  of  attack  aircraft  from 
the  active  component.  Engineering  and 


i*r 


support  equipment  compri.se  the  bulk 
of  the  remainder  of  the  shortages. 

Significant  shortages  in  the  .Marine 
Corps  Re.serve  include  communications 
and  electronics,  support,  and 
engineering  equipment. 

The  Air  National  Guard  needs  jet 
engine  intermediate  maintenance 
equipment,  munitions  support 
equipment,  and  automated  test  and 
maintenance  equipment  for  newly 
assigned  aircraft.  As  identified  later  in 
this  chapter,  the  Air  Force  Re,scr\  e 
requires  aircraft  defensive  systems  for 
nearly  all  of  its  tactical  and  airlift  fleets. 
It  also  has  limited  amounts  of  backup 
aircraft  and  support  equipment.  Other 
critical  shortages  exist  in  chemical 
warfare  equipment. 

The  CT)ast  Guard  reported  shortages 
of  boats  and  vehicles  as  its  most  critical 
end  item  equipment  deficiencies. 

.Shortages  of  equipment  degrade 
training  and  mobilization  readiness. 
Eliminating  equipment  shortages  should 
greatly  enhance  the  interoperability  of 
the  active  and  reserve  ct)mponent.s. 
Until  the  equipment  is  available. 
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substitute  items  such  as  M60  tanks  in 
lieu  of  Ml  tanks,  2 '/a  ton  trucks  in  lieu 
of  5-ton  trucks,  or  older  models  for 
upgraded  aircraft,  provide  some 
capability  to  accomplish  unit  missions. 

The  services  must  exercise 
delibftaUon  and  caution  before  making 
decisions  to  remove  aging,  yet  capable, 
equipment  from  a  unit  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  modernized  equipment.  Unit 
capabilities,  that  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  reserve  components 
were  called  upon  to  go  to  war  as  part 
of  the  total  force,  may  be  sacrificed  for 
uncertain  future  solutions  if  modern 
equipment  distribution  plans  are  not 
fulfilled.  The  reduction  of  equipment 
and  force  .structure  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  aviation  programs  of  the 
services.  Long  range  plans  and 
programs  to  restore  capabilities  in  the 
future  is  not  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
national  security  today. 

Maintenance 

Maintenance  of  aging  equipment  in 
the  reserve  components  is  an  increasing 
problem.  Limited  availability  of 


experienced  personnel  who  are  familiar 
with  the  older  equipment  exacerbates 
the  situation.  As  a  result,  maintenance 
backlogs  have  developed.  Budget 
reductions  and  equipment  distribution 
delays  may  increase  the  maintenance 
backlogs,  thereby  decreasing 
capabilities  and  mobilization  readiness. 
In  some  instances,  routine  maintenance 
must  be  performed  on  older  equipment 
at  more  frequent  intervals  thus  reducing 
training  time  on  other  equipment. 

In  the  Army  National  Guard. 
aggre,ssive  management  of  re.sources  to 
meet  maintenance  requirements  has 
slowed  the  rate  of  gretwth  of  the 
backlog.  Adding  maintenance 
technicians,  increasing  productivity 
during  training  periods,  and  using 
commercial  contractors  are  programs 
aimed  at  eliminating  the  backlog  of 
equipment  maintenance. 

The  Naval  Reser\e  reported  costs  to 
eliminate  the  equipment  maintenance 
backlog  amounted  to  S12.9  million  in 
FY  1988.  Recent  increases  in 
maintenance  requirements  are  expected 
to  double  the  backlog  in  FA’  1989. 
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Aircraft  rework  delays,  along  with 
increased  modifications  to  maintain 
compatibility  with  the  active 
component,  contribute  to  the  backlog. 
Increased  Hying  hours  with  fewer 
aircraft  also  increase  .scheduled  and 
unscheduled  maintenance  requirements. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  equipment 
maintenance  backlog  is  cyclical  in 
nature  and  not  a  result  of  budget 
allocations.  Availability  of  personnel 
from  the  reserve  components  to 
perform  maintenance  during  active  duty 
training  (ADT)  periods  and  the  heavy 
use  of  equipment  during  ADT  which 
subsequently  requires  maintenance, 
contribute  to  the  cyclical  nature  of  the 
problem. 

Maintenance  in  the  Air  Force  is  done 
at  three  levels — organirtational,  field, 
and  depot.  The  first  two  are 
accomplished  by  the  unit  pos.sessing  the 
equipment.  Critical  maintenance  is 
performed  at  the  depot  level.  Funding 
of  depot  level  maintenance  activities  is 
crucial  to  the  effectiveness  of 
maintenance  programs.  Aircraft  are 


distributed  from  repair  depots  based 
upon  first  ordered  and  highest  priority 
requirements,  regardless  of  component. 
Anticipated  budget  reductions  are 
expected  to  impact  aeherseh  upon 
depot  level  maintenance  operations  and 
spare  parts  availability.  This  unfortunate 
situation  could  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  maintenance  backlog.  There  are  no 
significant  prr)blems  with  unit  level 
maintenance. 

VX'hile  the  other  components  did  not 
report  any  equipment  maintenance 
backlogs,  there  are  indications  that  such 
backlogs  may  be  developing.  Backlogs 
may  occur  because  etiuipment 
modifications  require  work  by 
maintenance  personnel  w  ho  would 
otherwise  be  assigned  to  routine  or 
preventi\e  maintenance  duties. 

More  modern  and  sophisticated 
equipment  in  the  reserve  components 
generally  requires  more  expensive  spare 
or  replacement  parts.  Rising  parts  costs 
require  increases  in  funding  to  maintain 
current  levels  of  maintenance. 
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Equipment  Incompatibility 

Significant  equipment  and  logistical 
incompatibility  problems  will  exist 
between  the  reserve  and  active 
components  upon  mobilization.  The 
most  significant  problem  is  with 
electronic  equipment.  Budgetary 
constraints  are  the  main  cause  of 
incompatibility  problems. 

A  significant  area  of  incompatibility 
between  components  lies  in  the 
communications  field.  This 
“communication  gap"  exists  in  the 
Army  National  Guard,  the  Army 
Reserve,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and 
the  Air  National  Guard. 

Other  electronic  incompatibility 
problems  are  highlighted  by  the  Army. 
Test  measurement  and  diagnostic- 
equipment  in  the  reserve  components 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
units  or  equipment  that  the  National 
Guard  or  Reserve  will  be  supporting  in 
wartime.  Thus,  the  ability  of  the  reserve 
components  to  support  the  total  force 
is  impaired.  In  an  attempt  to  familiarize 
more  units  w  ith  newer  equipment, 
personnel  are  able  to  train  on  the 


required  equipment  on  a  limited  basis 
by  rotating  new'  testing  and  diagnostic- 
equipment  to  various  units  for  training. 
This  procedure  will  continue  until 
sufficient  equipment  is  obtained. 

Air  National  Guard  u.se  of  analog 
tactical  communications  and  electronics 
equipment  while  the  active  component 
employs  digital  equipment  makes 
interoperability  impossible  between 
those  two  components.  This  degrades 
joint  exercises  and  would  hamper 
operations  upon  mobilization. 

Reserve  component  aircraft  are 
generally  older  models  and  are  not  as 
supportable  or  capable  as  active 
component  aircraft.  They  are,  therefore, 
more  dependent  on  a  steady  flow  of 
spare  parts.  Recent  reductions  in 
funding  for  spares  procurement  and 
repair  is  beginning  to  be  reflected  in 
lower  rates  of  filling  war  readiness 
spares  kits.  In  the  Air  Force  Re.serve. 
this  w'ill  eventually  mean  that  the  units 
will  have  to  mobilize  and  deploy 
without  required  parts.  Wartime 
capabilit)'  will  be  adversely  affected 
unle.ss  supplies  are  increased  and 
transportation,  both  to  and  within  the 
theater  of  operation,  is  available. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (as  well  as 
the  other  reserve  components)  has 
some  mr)dels  and  series  aircraft  which 
are  not  in  active  component 
inventories.  Contingency  support 
packages  peculiar  to  these  aircraft  must 
be  procured  and  maintained.  These 
packages  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  spare  parts  and 
support  equipment  requirements 
indicated  in  Table  .SO.  This  \alue  rose 
from  $6  to  S185  million  between  F\’ 
19H-  and  FY  19«H. 
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The  Naval  Reserve  currently  flies  A 
and  B  models  of  P-3  aircraft  for 
maritime  patrol.  The  service  life  of 
these  aircraft  will  soon  expire.  Even 
though  they  have  received  tactical 
navigation  modernization  kits,  they  are 
no  longer  compatible  with  the  P-3C 
aircraft  flown  by  the  active  component. 
The  Naval  Reserve  aircraft  do  not  have 
high  speed  digital  link  equipment  so  are 
unable  to  transmit  tactical  data  to 
cooperating  units.  Self-defense  against  a 
surface  threat  is  lacking  in  a  majority  of 
Naval  Reserve  aircraft.  Magnetic 
anomaly  detection  equipment  on  Naval 
Reserve  antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft  is 
not  effective  against  the  capabilities  of 
today’s  submarine  threat. 

Naval  Reserve  electronic  warfare 
aircraft  are  equipped  with  rtutdated 
electronic  systems  which  cannot  be 
maintained  or  supported  on  aircraft 
carriers.  In  the  next  few  years,  it  is 
planned  to  replace  the  EA-6A  Prowler 
aircraft  with  the  same  model  (EA-6B) 
flown  by  the  active  component. 

Aircraft  Defensive  Systems 

In  the  effort  to  modernize  the  reserve 
components,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  threat  that  forces  might 
face.  Generally,  National  Guard  anti 
Reserve  aircraft  have  not  been  provideil 
with  adequate  defensive  systems  to 
meet  the  threat.  In  part,  this  stems  from 
the  hope  for  earh'  transfer  of  aircraft 
with  defensive  systems  from  the  active- 
component  to  replace  existuig  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  aircraft.  Any  aircraft 
acquired  tor  or  transferred  to  the 
reserve  components  should  have 
adequate  defensive  systems  when 
received. 

The  Arm\  is  attempting  to  provide  all 
its  aircraft.  irrespeeti\e  of  component. 
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with  adequate  defensive  systems  b\’  F3' 
1994. 

The  Na\al  Re.ser\e  lacks  adec|uate 
aircraft  defensive  systems  but  lias  plans 
to  properh-  outfit  its  current  aircraft. 
These  defensi\e  systems  w  ill  be  on  new 
aircraft  to  be  acquired  by  the  Naval 
Reserve, 

The  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Eorce 
Reserie  fighter,  attack,  and  gunship 
aircraft  are  equipped  with  radar  warning 
receivers,  and  in  some  cases,  with 
passive  countermeasures  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  the  active  component. 

As  such,  some  of  the  potential  threats 
can  be  detected 

,Aeti\e  component  .lirerafi  have  more 
actii  e  countermeasure  si  stems  than  the 
reseiwe  components.  .Veiiie 
eountermeasures  and  better  detection 
systems  need  to  bi-  installed  in  reserve 
component  aircraft  To  ee|uiii  an  aircraft 
with  radar  and  missile  warning  systems 
and  a  complete  countermeasures  pod 
package,  proiierb  supported  by  test 
ec|uipment  and  spares,  may  well  exceed 
three  million  dollars  per  aircraft. 
Howeier,  lesser  systems,  such  as  those 
to  tlefeat  heat  seeking  missiles,  cost  only 
about  S40(), ()()()  and  would  |iro\  ide 
some  defense  for  the  reser\e 
component  airlift  fleet  w  hich  regularh 
flies  missions  around  the  workl. 
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activities.  It  <h('u!d  improve  command 
and  control,  unit  le\el  administrative 
activities,  and  classified  document 
processing. 

RCi.AS  will  interface  with  unit  level 
automated  management  processes  and 
will  permit  integration  of  active  and 
reserve  component  systems. 

In  compliance  w  ith  the  F^'  1988 
Defense  Appropriations  .Act,  the  Chief 
of  the  National  Ciuard  Hureau  manages 
RCi.A.S  resources  and  has  established  a 
program  management  office  headed  by 
an  Arm\-  Reserve  general  officer.  RCAS 
is  fulh'  funded  for  development  and 
distribution.  Critical  elements  of  the 
system  are  programmed  for  distribution 
in  FY  1992. 

The  Naval  Reserve  con.solidated  all 
personnel  and  training  automated 
information  systems  into  a  single 
program  and  began  to  implement 
Reser\  e  Standard  Training 
Administration  and  Readiness  Support 
(RSTARS)  in  FY  1988.  RSTARS  allows 
the  data  ba.se  to  be  updated  at  reserve- 
centers  rather  than  restricting  this 
function  to  headejuarters  levels.  This 
new  system  should  impro\e  timeliness 
and  accurac\-  in  reservists'  pa\'  and 
personnel  records  and  eliminate  large- 
amounts  of  paperwork.  RST.ARS  can 
support  work  on  fitness  reirorts. 
e-\  aluation  worksheets,  security  access 
lists,  files,  distribution  lists,  and  other 
rosters.  The  system  will  assist  in 
training  programs  by  tracking  indir  idual 
training  reeiuire-ments  and 
accomplishments  It  also  can  be  used  to 
eleeelop  training  plans  and  readiness 
reports  Initiati\e-s  are  underwas'  to 
support  logistics  reciuirem:-nt.s. 
personnel  accounting,  and  financial 
records. 


In  F't'  1988,  the  .Marine  Corps  Reserr  e 
distributed  the  Marine  Corps  (iombat 
Readine.ss  Evaluation  System  software. 
REAL  E.A.MMIS — an  intermediate- 
headquarters  retrieval  system.  SASSY — 
which  provides  automatic  requisitioning 
of  cU^thing,  and  the  Marine  Integrated 
Maintenance  Management  System  for 
maintenance  transactions. 

The  Air  Eorce  continues  to  make- 
progress  in  implementing  automatic 
management  systems.  Development  of  a 
single  data  base  with  a  single  retrieval 
language  will  enhance  these  systems. 
Distribution  of  the  Combat  Per.sonnel 
Control  System  and  the  Contingency 
Operation  Mobility  Planning  and 
E.xecution  System  software  to  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Air  Force 
will  allow  reserve  component  acce.ss. 
Problems  in  obtaining  acce.ss  to 
per.sonnel  data  will  be  solved  with 
improved  data  processing  and  on-line 
capability  when  these  systems  are 
distributed.  Logistics  are  also  being 
automated  for  the  Air  National  Guard  in 
the  areas  of  maintenance,  supply,  and 
transportation.  Networks  are  being 
established  to  allow  the  total  Air  Force 
to  better  manage  all  resources. 
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Budget  constraints  will  hamper 
improvements  in  the  equipment 
on-hand  status  of  reserve  component 
units.  Although  many  units  are  recei\  ing 
some  new  equipment  for  training, 
sufficient  equipment  is  not  being 
procured  to  fill  wartime  requirements. 
These  requirements  include  major  end 
items,  other  equipment,  and  spare  parts. 

Reser\e  component  equipment 
shortages  vary  greatly.  However,  many 
types  of  wheeled  \  ehicles  and 
communications/electronics  equipment 
are  critical  shortages  in  several 
components.  Special  Congre.ssional 
appropriations  have  helped  to  reduce 
the  equipment  shortages  which  hamper 
unit  readiness. 

Becau.se  much  of  the  re.serve 
component  equipment  is  older  than 
that  in  the  active  components, 
maintenance  requirements  are  increased. 
Not  only  does  this  demand  additional 
time  and  skill,  but  it  al.so  requires 
increasing  numbers  of  spare  parts. 
Inventory  management  is  also  time 
consuming.  All  of  this  reduces  the  time 
available  for  training  on  more  modern 


equipment  which  is  programmed  into 
reserve  component  units. 

Automated  information  systems  to 
manage  peacetime  and  mobilization 
activities  are  critically  important  to  the 
reserve  components,  The.se  systems 
should  reduce  time  spent  on 
administration  and  make  more  time 
a\'ailable  for  meaningful  individual  and 
unit  training. 

The  Board  recommends: 

•  the  disparity  between  reserve 
components  in  the  percentages  of 
the  dollar  value  of  equipment 
on-hand  versus  wartime  requirements 
be  addressed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Congress.  The 
disparity  is  greatest  for  the  ground 
forces  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

•  National  Guard  and  Reserve  aircraft 
be  provided  with  modern  defensive 
systems  tt)  enhance  survival  of 
aircrews  in  a  high  threat  electronic 
en\ironment.  fj^ 
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Assurance  that  adequate  medical  care 
is  available  for  wounded  personnel, 
during  times  of  conflict  or  national 
disaster,  increases  the  confidence  of  all 
civilian  and  military  personnel.  It  is  also 
a  significant  factor  in  the  overall 
readiness  and  sustainability  of  our 
military  forces.  Upon  mobilization,  the 
reserve  components  will  provide 
approximately  two-thirds  of  health  care 
capability  of  the  services.  Therefore, 
proper  staffing,  training,  and  equipping 
of  National  Guard  and  Re.serve  health 
care  units  is  es.sential. 

Health  care  units  are  organized  to 
provide  comprehensive  medical  care  for 
personnel  both  in  and  out  of  the 
combat  zone.  An  objective  of  military 
health  care  is  to  conserve  the  trained 
personnel  of  the  .services.  Theater 
commanders,  in  coordination  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  establish  medical 
evacuation  policy  and  schedules  for 
their  areas  of  responsibility.  Generally, 
sick  or  wounded  personnel  are 
examined  and  treated  as  far  forward  as 
conditions  in  the  battle  area  permit,  so 
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that  they  can  be  returned  to  duty  with 
minimum  delay.  As  a  casualty  is  moved 
farther  from  the  fighting,  longer  term 
and  higher  levels  of  care  are  available. 
Each  component  determines  the 
amount  and  level  of  care  required  by  its 
medical  units — whether  they  be  forward 
aid  stations,  clinics,  evacuation 
hospitals,  hospital  ships,  or  stateside 
facilities. 

Patients  must  be  properly  managed 
and  treated.  In  the  past,  limited 
equipment  and  facilities  forced  medical 
units  to  place  an  inordinate  amount  of 
attention  to  the  management  of 
patients.  Recently,  however,  training 
has  been  reoriented  to  the  medical  care 
of  casualties.  An  effective  balance 
between  management  and  treatment  is 
being  achieved. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  for 
battlefield  medical  care,  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  is  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  health  care  available  in 
stateside  hospitals  when  military  health 
care  personnel  must  deploy  overseas.  In 
July  1988,  the  Defense  Department 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  U.S. 

Public  Health  Service  (USPHS)  which 
provides  for  several  hundred  USPHS 
officers  to  replace  active  duty  and 
reserve  component  health  care 
per.s(^nnel  in  the  event  of  their  overseas 
deployment. 

Even  with  this  agreement,  there  could 
be  a  significant  .shortage  in  the 
availability  of  medical  care  in  military 
stateside  hospitals,  since  the  theater 
requirements  will  have  a  higher  priority 
for  resources,  .\dditional  stateside 
hospital  beds  would  be  made  a\'ailable 
to  the  Dejiartment  of  Defense  from 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  hospitals 
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and  from  civilian  hospitals  participating 
in  the  National  Disaster  Medical  System, 
for  patients  who  cannot  be  returned  to 
duty  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

During  peacetime,  the  L'.S.  Public 
Health  Service  provides  health  care 
services  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Should 
these  personnel  be  transferred  to  meet 
Department  of  Defense  medical  needs, 
the  (ioast  Guard  could  experience  a 
se\ere  decrease  in  its  medical  support. 

In  wartime,  upon  the  transfer  of  the 
(loast  Guard  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Navy  will  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  for  providing 
health  care  support  to  the  Coast  (iuard. 

To  increase  wartime  medical 
readiness,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs  provided  to 
the  ser\ices  a  Medical  Keadine.ss 
Strategic  Plan  which  should  be  fully 
implemented  by  FY  1992.  This  plan 
identifies  actions  necessary  to  ensure 
that  current  and  future  medical 


readine.ss  plans,  programs,  and  budgets 
are  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  theater 
commanders.  The  joint  development 
and  implementation  of  this  plan 
integrates  medical  resources  of  various 
components  tt)  support  wartime  forces. 
The  primary  goal  of  this  plan  is  to 
attain  the  fullest  level  of  medical 
readiness  mission  integration  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  health  care 
system. 

Medical  Personnel 

Previous  anahses  liave  estimated  total 
Department  of  Defen.se  wartime  medical 
shortages  at  "^.lOO  physicians,  ,^1. ()()() 
registered  nurses,  and  ■’.■^, ()()()  enlisted 
personnel.  Within  these  totals.  Ready 
Reserve  shortages  approximate  .-^O.SOO 
physicians  and  registered  nurses  and 
48,5S()  enlisted  health  care  personnel. 

Critical  shortages  include  specialties 
such  as  general  surgeons,  thoracic 
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surgeons,  orthopedic  surgeons, 
anesthesiologists,  operating  room 
nurses,  nur.se  ane.sthetists,  aidmen,  and 
hospital  corpsmen.  Requirements  for 
these  personnel  would  be  critical  in 
time  of  a  national  emergency. 
Recruiting  of  new  personnel  into  these 
skill  areas  and  retention  of  those 
already  in  the  services  are  absolutely 
essential  if  the  medical  readiness  of  the 
total  force  is  to  be  improved. 


The  percentage  of  current  shortages 
in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  vary 
between  the  services  as  shown  in 
Tables  32  and  33.  The  data  in  these 
tables  compare  FY  198"^  Ready  Reserve- 
personnel  available  with  Ready  Reserve- 
wartime  requirements  derived  from 
earlier  requirements'  analy.ses.  The 
statistics  illustrate  the  limited  capabilities 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  to  meet  wartime 
health  care  personnel  requirements. 


Ikble  32 

READY  RESERVE  HEALTH  CARE  PERSONNEL 

FY  1988 


Service 

Ready' 

Reserve 

Required 

SELRES 

Authorized 

Ready  Reserve 

Available 

Ready 

Reserve 

Percent 

Filled 

SELRES 

IRR 

TOTAL 

PHYSICIANS  AND  REGISTERED  NURSES 

Army 

37,140 

13.580 

10,140 

4,800 

14,940 

40% 

Navy 

8,350 

3,860 

2,960 

1,440 

4,400 

53% 

USAF 

9,760 

4,820 

4,580 

550 

5,130 

53% 

TOTAL 

55,250 

22,260 

17,680 

6,790 

24,470 

44% 

ENLISTED  HEALTH  CARE  PERSONNEL 

Army 

86,700 

51,860 

36,380 

14,190 

50,570 

58% 

Navy 

25,860 

11,920 

10,910 

3.420 

14,330 

55% 

USAF 

13,710 

11,920 

11,310 

1,520 

12,830 

94% 

TOTAL 

126,270 

75,700 

58,600 

19,130 

77.730 

62% 

Note:  1.  Ready  Reserve  requirements  as  shown  here  were  derived  from  previous 
analyses  of  medical  manpower  requirements  and  staffing. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs. 


Data  as  of  September  30,  1987. 
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READY  RESERVE  PERSONNEL  IN  SELECTED  SPECIALTIES 

FY  1988 


Ready  Reserve 

Ready 

Ready* 

Available 

Reserve 

Reserve 

SELRES 

Percent 

Service 

Required 

Authorized 

SELRES 

IRR 

TOTAL 

Filled 

ANESTHESIOLOGISTS 

Army 

765 

200 

115 

80 

195 

26% 

Navy 

270 

100 

75 

50 

125 

47% 

USAF 

340 

40 

40 

5 

45 

13% 

TOTAL 

1,375 

340 

230 

135 

365 

27% 

SURGEONS 

Army 

3,885 

1,815 

880 

575 

1,455 

38% 

Navy 

755 

370 

290 

205 

495 

66% 

USAF 

860 

400 

380 

35 

415 

48% 

TOTAL 

5,500 

2,585 

1,550 

815 

2,365 

43% 

NURSE  ANESTHETISTS 

Army 

1,310 

850 

325 

95 

420 

32% 

Navy 

390 

85 

40 

10 

50 

12% 

USAF 

320 

105 

100 

10 

110 

36% 

TOTAL 

2,020 

1,040 

465 

115 

580 

Note:  1.  Ready  Reserve  requirements  as  shown  here  were  derived  from  previous 
analyses  of  medical  manpower  requirements  and  staffing. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1987 
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Most  of  the  Air  National  Guard's 
medical  mission  is  to  provide  aid 
stations,  patient  decontamination,  triage, 
and  return  to  duty  type  support,  or  to 
stabilize  patients  for  evacuation. 
Althfiugh  some  of  its  health  care 
personnel  possess  surgical  .specialties, 
the  Air  National  Guard  has  few 
authorizations  for  those  skills  which 


have  critical  shortages  in  the  other 
components. 

Medical  Recrniting  and 
Retention 

The  reserve  eomponents  place  a  high 
priority  on  recruiting  of  health  care 
personnel.  Increased  efforts  b\'  the 
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services  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  lielped  to  reduce  medical 
personnel  sliortages  in  the  reserve 
components  Reserve  component 
accession  programs  need  to  be  made 
more  effective.  Some  progress  is  being 
made  although  it  is  too  earh’  to 
ascertain  the  full  impact  of  mans  of 
these  recruiting  initiatives. 

The  mission  of  the  Selectixe  Service 
S\stem  was  expanded  in  Deeember 
I9S;~,  w  hen  as  part  of  the  l-'f 
19SH-I9S9  National  Defense 
.Authorization  Act,  (Congress  authorized 
that  agencN  to  dexelop.  and  maintain 
ready  for  itiimediate  operation,  a  system 
for  the  registrtition,  cla.ssification,  tiiul 
tleli\  ery  for  induction  of  health  ctire 


personnel.  In  times  of  national 
emergency,  the  Selective  Ser\ice 
System,  along  with  volunteers,  should 
provide  sufficient  health  care  manpower 
to  sustain  the  mobilized  forces.  The 
plan  should  provide  integration  of 
procedures  for  registration,  selectitjn 
and  induction,  evaluation  of  licenses, 
claims  and  appeals  processing, 
compliance,  and  alternative  ,ser\  ice. 

This  capability  will  be  implemented 
oiily  upon  a  directed  mobilization. 

The  following  are  some  steps  taken 
b\’  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
enhance  recruiting.  It  should  be  noted 
that  health  care  professionals  are  not 
eligible  for  either  of  the  first  two 
programs  if  they  have  incurred  active- 
duty  obligations  through  participation 
in  some  other  program. 

•  The  Health  Profe.ssions  .Scholarship 
Program  for  Re,serve  Service  (Stipend 
Program),  has  been  restructured  and 
expanded  to  offer  an  additional 
option  for  payback  of  service 
commitment  in  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve,  It  also  allows  students  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  certain 
baccalaureate  programs  to  participate 
in  the  program.  Under  the  program, 
physicians  and  nurses  who  are 
[raining  to  practice  in  a  critically 
short  wartime  specialty  and 
undergraduate  students  receixe 
monthh'  pax  ments  if  thex-  join  one 
of  the  reserxe  components. 

Stipends  vary  from  Slot)  to  S6~b  per 
month  dejxending  on  the  status  of 
the  recipient.  There  are  sexen  .Army 
National  Ciuard,  2S-i  .Army  Reserxe, 
and  bS  Naxal  Reserxe  particijxants  in 
the  jirogram 

The  Stipend  Program  is  open  to 
those  currently  serx  ing  in  the  reserxe 
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components,  tho.sc  who  apply  for 
appointment  and  are  offered  a 
commission  as  Medical  Corps  or 
Nurse  Corps  officers,  and  to 
undergraduate  students  who  would 
be  eligible  for  a  commission  upon 
completion  of  their  baccalaureate 
programs.  Full  implementation  of  the 
program  has  been  delayed  due  to 
some  recent  legislative  changes  by 
(iongress. 

•  The  Education  l.oan  Repayment 
Program  for  Health  Profe.ssionals 
Who  ,Ser\  e  in  the  .Selected  Reserve 
(Loan  Repa\'ment  Program)  has  been 
extended  to  cover  individuals  who 
received  loans  for  their  nursing 
education  under  Title  VII  and  Part  B 
of  Title  Vlll  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  To  cjualify.  a  doctor  or 
nurse  must  be  appointed  to,  or 
commissioned  in,  the  Medical  Corps 
or  Nurse  Corps  before  October  1, 
1990.  They  must  be  in  good 
professional  standing  and  have  a 
current  license  or  certification. 
Participants  must  al.so  be  tjualified 
and  serving  in  a  critical  skill  that  has 
been  determined  to  have  a  wartime 
shortage.  Maximum  reimbursement  is 
S.TOOO  for  each  year  of  satisfactory 
service.  Total  program  repa\ments 
may  not  exceed  SdO.Ottt).  There  are 
S9  Army  National  Cuard,  .s.-^  Arm\ 
Reserve,  six  Naval  Reserve,  three  Air 
National  Cuard,  and  four  Air  Force 
Reserve  memirers  in  the  program. 

•  Credit  for  ci\  ilian  health  care 
experience  may  now  be  granted  to 
t|ualified  nurses  if  that  experience  is 
in  a  skill  needed  by  the  serxice  the\ 
are  joining.  This  allows  them  to 
enter  a  reserw  component  at  a  rank 
more  appropriate  to  their  ei\  ilian 
background  and  exiierience. 


•  The  maximum  age  for  joining  the 
re.serve  components  has  been  raised 
for  doctors  and  nurses  in  criticalK 
short  specialties.  Retirement  age  also 
needs  to  be  increased  so  that  full 
careers  can  be  achiexed. 

•  Last  spring,  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  .Secretarx  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  sent  more  than 
181, ()()()  personalized  letters  to 
civilian  doctors  and  nurses  trained  in 
critically  short  wartime  specialties. 
The  purpose  of  the  mailing  xxas  to 
increase  axx  areness  of  reserx  e 
component  opportunities  for  health 
care  professionals  and  to  prox  ide 
reserxe  component  recruiters  xx  iih 
viable  leads  to  help  them  fill 
positions  in  the  Selected  Reserxe  anxl 
Individual  Ready  Reserxe.  The 
respon.se  to  the  direct  mail  campaign 
has  been  encouraging.  'The  high 
volume  of  responses  is  a  strong 
indicator  of  the  cix  ilian  professional 
communities'  heightened  interest  in 
and  axxareness  of  .National  (iuard  aiul 
Reserve  participation  options. 
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Medical  Corps  officers — more  than  35 
percent  of  the  wartime  requirement. 

The  medical  recruiting  force  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  did  not  change 
significantly  from  FY  iqH".  There  v.ere 
5,048  medical  personnel  recruited  in  FY 
1988  vice  the  6,201  accessed  last  year. 
Of  13,062  Naval  Reserve  hospital 
corpsman  billets,  (86  percent) 

are  filled.  The  Naval  Reserve  expects  to 
fill  the  remaining  vacancies  by  the  end 
of  FY  1989.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
dental  technicians. 
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Each  of  the  reserve  components  have 
programs  oriented  towards  meeting 
their  own  medical  recruiting  needs.  For 
FY  1988,  the  Army  Reserve  was 
authorized  significant  increases  in  full¬ 
time  Acti\e  Guard/Reserve  officer  and 
enlisted  personnel  who  would  be 
directly  involved  in  recruiting  of 
medical  personnel.  These  increases,  plus 
other  prcjgiams,  cau.sed  the  accession  of 
approximately  500  more  enlisted 
soldiers  in  FY  1988  than  in  FY  1987. 
Nurse  recruiting  goals  were  met  and  90 
percent  of  the  physician  recruiting  goal 
w'as  achieved. 


The  National  Army  Medical 
Department  Augmentation  Detachment 
(NAAD)  and  Specializ.ed  Training  for 
Army  Readine.ss  (.STAR)  programs, 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter  under 
"Training  Initiatives' are  excellent 
Army  Reserve  tools  for  recruiting  and 
retention  of  medical  personnel. 

There  were  842  medical  officers 
recruited  into  the  Army  National  Guard 
in  FY  1988.  This  was  an  increa.se  of  142 
over  the  previous  year.  Both  Medical 
Corps  and  Nurse  Corps  officer  goals 
were  exceeded  during  the  year.  The 
shortage  is  still  approximately  500 


The  Naval  Reserve  exceeded  its  goal 
of  1 ,008  medical  officers,  for  the  year, 
by  26  percent.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
the  physician  goal  has  been  achieved. 
Nurse  recruiting  achieved  90  percent  of 
the  goal.  Two  programs  have  been 
particularly  effective  for  Naval  Reserve- 
medical  recruiting  and  retention. 
REFLEX  (Reserve  Flexibility)  allow's 
doctors  and  nurses  to  schedule  drill 
periods  for  as  short  as  one  hour 
increments.  PRIMUS  (Physician 
Reservists  in  Medical  Universities  and 
Schools)  permits  doctors  and  nurses  to 
fulfill  their  inactive  duty  for  training 
obligation  at  their  universities  or 
medical  schools. 

The  Air  National  Guard  also  had  a 
successful  year  as  recruiting  and 
retention  efforts  resulted  in  an  overall 
gain  in  the  number  of  medical  .ser\  ice 
officers.  The  Air  National  Guard  has 
approximately  300  medical  officer 
vacancies  out  of  nearly  2.000 
authorized.  Of  3.649  enlisted  medical 
specialty  positions,  3,48-i  (95.5  percent) 
have  been  filled. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  accessed  1 10 
medical  officers  and  231  nurses  during 
the  \’ear.  In  addition.  1,261  enlisted 
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personnel  were  recruited  to  fill  medical 
unit  vacancies. 

The  Coast  Guard  does  not  recruit 
medical  officers.  All  are  obtained 
through  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
or  from  within  through  the  warrant 
officer  physician  assistant  specialty. 
Enlisted  health  services  technicians  may 
join  the  warrant  medical  administration 
program.  These  individuals  are  not 
medical  officers  but  are  qualified  to 
perform  the  .same  duties  as  a  senior 
health  services  technician.  Enlisted 
medical  personnel  are  obtained  through 
active  component  recruiters.  The 
majority  of  reserve  medical  personnel 
have  prior  service.  The  reserve 
requirement  is  for  244  enlisted  health 
service  technicians.  Only  177  ("’2.5 
percent)  are  currently  assigned.  When 
the  Coast  Guard  is  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  ,  in  times  of 
national  emergency,  the  Navy 
Department  will  provide  most  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  medical  needs. 

Impact  of  Budget 

Reductions 

Continuing  health  education  (CHE)  in 
civilian  or  military  institutions  is 
necessary  for  credentialing,  licensing, 
and  for  refresher  and  proficiency 
training  of  military  medical  personnel. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  u.sed  to  build  skills 
emphasizing  trauma,  emergency 
medicine,  and  care  of  battlefield 
wounded. 

For  many  enlisted  medical  personnel 
in  the  reserve  components,  (iHE  is  the 
only  pure  medical  training  received  to 
sustain  skills  learned  during  initial  entry 
training  and  inactive  duty  training 
periods.  .Some  surveys  indicate  that  the 
opportunity  to  attend  CHE  is  a  prime 


reason  for  joining  and  remaining  w  ith  a 
National  Guard  or  Reseve  unit.  CHE  is  a 
valuable  recruiting  tool  and  enhances 
mobilization  readiness. 

However,  the  Army  Re.ser\e  reports 
declines  in  funding  for  CHE  of 
approximately  S2,9  million  in  1988 
and  $(r.l  million  in  FY  1989.  Funding  is 
available  for  only  10  percent  tjf  unit 
medical  personnel  and  members  of  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve.  Programmed 
funds  are  insufficient  to  meet  required 
personnel  increases  into  FV  1992. 

The  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  provide  approximate!}'  SO  and 
26  percent  respectively  of  the  total  Air 
Force  second  echelon  (triage  and  initial 
medical  care  beyond  self  help  and 
buddy  care)  medical  service  mission.  FA’ 
1988  budget  cuts  reduced  manpower 
authorizations  to  cover  50  percent  vice 
66  percent  of  the  wartime  requirements 
for  ,second  echelon  hospitals  by  Air 
National  Guard  and  .Sir  Force  Reser\  e 
per.sonnel.  Approximately  1.200 
positions  were  deleted  from  .Air 
National  Guard  and  ,5.100  from  .Air 
Force  Reserve  medical  units.  .Additional 
personnel  cuts  will  occur  in  FA'  1989. 
Existing  medical  capabilit}'  and 
projected  growth  have  been  hampered. 
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Budget  reductions  forced  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  to  reduce  the  frequency 
of  physical  examinations  for  its 
members.  In  addition,  dental  panoral 
radiographs  (used  for  casualty 
identification)  have  not  been  performed 
on  reservists  because  resources  are  not 
available. 

Training  Initiatives  and  Limiters 

Due  to  a  lack  of  available  military 
schools,  the  Army  National  Guard 
initiated  a  civilian  education  program  in 
FY  19HH  to  reduce  its  critical  shortage 
of  nurse  anesthetists.  The  program  will 
qualify  Nurse  Corps  officers  as  nurse 
anesthetists  through  ^raining  at 
accredited  civilian  institutions.  Although 
this  program  is  an  excellent  means  to 
reduce  the  skill  shortage,  budgetary 
limitations  are  expected  to  impact 
adverse!}'  on  the  number  of  students 
accepted  into  this  program. 

The  Army  Reserve  initiated  a  program 
to  enhance  recruiting,  retention,  and 
training  of  Arm\'  Medical  Department 
professionals  b}-  establishing  a  National 
Army  Medical  Department 
Augmentation  Detachment  (NAAD). 


Officer  and  enlisted  soldiers  with 
criticall}'  short  specialties,  as  determined 
b\’  the  Arm}'  .Surgeon  General,  will  he 
eligible  for  NAAD  attachment. 

Ph}  sicians  and  nurses  will  be  assigned 
to  vacancies  in  Arni}'  Reser\'c  units 
without  regard  to  geographical  location, 
attached  to  NAAD,  and  becoii'ie 
mobilizatioi'i  assets  of  their  assigned 
units. 

Remov  al  of  geographic  restraints 
enables  recruiters  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  civilian  market  place  b}'  offering 
a  nationwide  prv)gram  for  tho.se  in  the 
Army  Re.serve  health  care  fields.  For 
exai'i'iple.  if  a  medical  unit  in  tlic  centra! 
United  States  cannot  be  filled  because 
of  a  shortage  of  civilian  medical 
professionals  in  that  area,  doctors  and 
nurses  from  the  east  coast  I'l'iay  be 
a.ssigned  to  that  unit. 

NA,\D  participants  are  allowed  i-r— »8 
paid  inactive  duty  training  (IDT)  periods 
annual!}  and  tin  option  of  fragmenting 
their  I'-day  annual  training  (.-yT).  IDT  is 
tailored  to  the  indiv  idual's  specialty  and 
I'l'iii}'  be  performed  in  a  v  arict}'  of 
militar}'  or  civilian  settings.  In  additioi'i. 
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NAAI)  members  may  attend  advanced 
military  education  and  continuing 
healtli  education  courses  while  in 
A  I'/IDT  status.  .Soldiers  joining  NAAI) 
will  be  retiuired  to  perform  a  period  of 
training  with  their  parent  unit  every 
three  years.  This  concept  of  Hexible 
training  could  possilily  be  used  in  other 
fields,  besides  medical,  to  meet  training 
requirements. 

Twelve  Active  C'ruard/Reserv e  (ACiK) 
personnel  are  being  assigned  to  the 
NAAI).  headquartered  in  Atlanta,  for 
administrative  anel  training  support. 

Another  .Army  Reserve  initiative  is  the 
Speeiali/.ed  Training  for  .Armv  Readiness 
(ST.AR)  iirogram  w  hich  uses  civilian 
schools,  rather  than  traditional  .Armv 
programs,  to  train  enlisted  medical 
|versonnel  This  |vrogram  i>  iiaiterned 
after  a  Naval  Reserve  initiative.  Reserve 
Allied  .Medical  Program  (R.A.MP).  It 
overcomes  the  inability  of  the  .Army 
training  base  to  jirovide  the  large 
number  of  training  spaces  necessarv  to 
meet  Armv  Reserve  ret|uirements  It 
also  enbantes  revruiting  bv  allowing 
reserv  e  sokliei's  to  attend  long  term 
training  near  home  .A  prototvpe 
program  for  jno  reserve  sokliers  will 


begin  in  selected  locations  in  March 
1989. 

A  soldier  in  the  .STAR  program 
completes  basic  training  and  then 
enrolls  in  a  civilian  school  to  complete 
an  a.ssociate  degree  or  technical  diploma 
program  in  a  particular  medical 
specialty.  During  this  time,  the 
individual  is  in  Re.serve  status  attending 
inactive  duty  for  training  and  annual 
training  periods.  Qualified  soldiers 
receive  full  tuition,  books,  and  fees  for 
their  training  as  long  as  they  meet 
school  requirements  and  are  working 
toward  certification.  Soldiers  must  serve 
in  the  Selected  Re.serve,  in  the  specialty 
in  which  they  are  trained,  one  year  for 
each  full  or  partial  year  of  their  ST.AR 
education. 

The  ST.AR  program  allows  an  .Army 
Reserve  enlistment  option  in  one  of 
eight  medical  technician  fields  which 
have  critical  personnel  shortages.  It 
provides  a  cost  effective  and  attractive 
method  of  providing  lengthy  skill 
training  for  enlisted  medical  personnel. 
Retention  and  skill  sustainment  of  these 
soldiers  should  be  excellent  since 
particip.iting  soldiers  choose  their  career 
specially  prior  to  enlisting  and  w  ill 
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.schools  lire  sutTicii’iii ;  tiowc\c'i'.  tin.- 
length  of  initial  trtiinitig  prcckKlcs  main 
from  \  olLintccriiig  for  this  spccialtx 
.■\ddilional  recruiting  manpower  would 
greatly  assist  recruitment  of  i.jualifii.’i.l 
niedictil  personnel  to  fill  some  of  these 
positions.  I.imit.itions  on  promotions  in 
tieromedical  e\acuation  units  acherseh 
impact  retention,  which  in  turn  im|iai.ts 
the  ability  of  these  units  to  conduct 
sustainment  training  to  meet  wartime 
re(.|uirements. 

The  .-^ir  National  Cluard  acciuired  the 
Sur\  i\'able  (Iollecii\e  Protection 
.SysteiiiMcdical  in  Id'  I9S8.  This  is  a 
large,  airtight  shelter  capable  of 
sur\'i\  ing  sustained  combat  shocks.  It 
will  be  iilacetl  at  a  permanent  training 
site  to  allow  medical  personnel  to  train 
in  a  sinutlatcd  tuiclear,  biological, 
chemical  stenario. 

.•\  concein  for  joini  serv  ice 
sustainment  training  for  enlisted  mevlic.il 
pers'  ■  cl  has  been  aiiproved  by  the 
Reserv  e  (kimpoiieiit  .\ledii.;il  (  ouik  il. 
prelimimiry  draft  of  the  plan  of 
instruciion  has  been  preparevl.  .\  test 
training  progr.im  is  to  commence  in  l  Y 
IV.Sb  fhe  Bo.iikl  recomnieikls  th.it  this 
tv|ic  of  iniersi.a  v  il. e  training  be 
coikIik  tevl  for  l  omnion  merlK  al  skills 
aiki  il'..U  iiiiti.il  lest  progr.inis  lie  fuiidci.1 
.Iiul  ev.ilu.itcd. 

file  ,1V  .iil.ibililv  1  it  the  { ,i  mib.il 
t  .isu.illv  i  .irc  (Ionise  l(  ll  liom  the 
loini  \lcdi.  ai  Kc.kliness  I  r. lining  (  cull  I 
,11  C  .imp  Htillls,  I'cN.is.  h  is  been 
cxp.iiuied,  file  '.'\p.insii  n  pi, in 
impii'ves  icsi.'!ve  lomp'  .lUi  hc.illh 
1  .11  1  I  H'l  si  ll  Iiu  l  p.ii  I  ll  ip.il  ll  111  m  (  I 
ir, lining  b\  iiui  e.ising  ihc  nnnibci  i  a 
ir, lining  sp.ii  I  S  in  ilu'  rc'idcni  (  i 
iiiuisi..  ,ind  bv  I'xporiing  ihc  rc'idcMi 
i  I  I  ■  irrii  Ilium  i.i  p  ani  'crv  u  e  Mi  ibiK 
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Medical  Training  Teams  to  National 
Ciiiard  and  Reser\e  units  This  etiables 
(M  completion  during  weekenti  inacti\e 
duty  traitiing  periods.  The  jilan  to 
expatid  ('.  *  will  be  im|ilemetited  in  IN' 
l9Hy.  Ciourse  graduates  recei\e 
Achanced  Trauma  Lite  Support 
certification  and  recognitiott  frotn  the 
American  ('.ollege  of  Srtrgeotts. 

Ineffecti\e  use  of  trainitig  time  to 
enhance  wartime  mcdiral  skills  is  cited 
as  one  factor  ad\erseK'  affecting  medical 
personnel  retention  hi  the  resene 
components  The  National  (iiiatxl  aiul 
Reserie  are  strix  ing  to  oxercome  such 
training  detractors. 


Medical  Exercises 


exacuation  proiedures.  exeriise  of 
commiind  and  control  systems,  and 
ititerserx  ice  aiirl  intercom|ionent 
coordination. 

I  'nicjuc  opportunities  exist  for 
tnedical  training  in  many  parts  of  the 
xxorkl.  National  (iuard  aiixl  Reserxe 
personnel  prox  itletl  mexiical  support  to 
engineering  exercises  in  Central 
•America.  They  simultaneousix  gained 
xaluable  experience  hx  treating  local 
cixilians  xx  ith  xarious  diseases  aiul 
medical  conditions  not  seen  in  the 
I'nited  .States  l-’hysicians  gain  excellent 
knoxxiedge  about  tropical  mexiicine 
from  these  training  tours.  Instruction  in 
prexentixe  medicine  also  xxas  iirox  ixled 
m  many  remote  areas. 


Dep.irtment  of  Defense  reserxe 
cotnponent  medical  personnel 
participated  iti  a  xariety  of  exercises 
around  the  xxorkl  duritig  ID'  IdHSt,  I'he 
Nax  y  |irox  ides  medical  sup|iort  lor 
.Marine  Corps  Reserxx'  exercises.  The 
serx'ices  re|iortexl  their  National  (luard 
and  Reserxe  mexiical  |iersonnel 
inx'olx  x-ment  as  folUixes 


•  .\rmx  National  (marxl  bsji 

•  .Army  Reserxe  .Zl  sti 

•  Nax  al  Reserx  e  Jo  so 

•  Air  National  (iuarxl  “Jo 

•  .\it  i  orx  X'  Resxa  x  e  ItiO-i 

Iota!  Ss(i“ 


I’ariix  i|iaiion  in  x  xcrx  isx-s  prox  kIx  s 
training  m  battlx-  xasualtx  treatmx-ni.  as 
xxx’ll  as  mxaluabk'  expericiu  e  in  general 
mx'xlii  .il  support  (it  tro'ips  m  a  lu  ld 
x  nx  ironmx  iii  I  raining  is  xondtu  ixxl  m 
general  lieLJ  skills  .mxl  surxix.il,  litix-r 
bearing,  triage  ot  xasualiics.  emergeiu  x 
xare  fieki  sanitation,  xlxploximm  .md 
mobili/ation  planning,  an  anxi  gruiiiul 


■file  .Army  Resxrxc  jirox  ixied  :i 
medical  assessment  teatn  to  Bangladesh 
xluring  the  xear.  The  team  s  exaluatioti 
of  health  serx  ices  in  that  countrx-  xxas 
xery  helpful  to  that  gox'ernment  :mxl 
proxixlexi  an  excellent  training 
opportunitx  for  medical  iiersonnel. 
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Mail)  rcscr\c  compoiicni  units 
participated  in  national  disaster 
readiness  exercises  during  tile  year. 
These  exercises  rec|uire  close 
coordination  between  the  seiwices,  local 
etnergeiic)-  medical  serc  ices,  tire 
departtiicnts,  atiibulance  services,  and 
local  civilian  hospitals  in  the  Xational 
Disaster  Medical  System. 

Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus 

Policy 

In  .Vugnst  IbSH.  the  Secretai)-  of 
Defense  issued  a  police  directiee  on  the 
identification,  sureeillance,  and 
administration  of  personnel  infected 
with  the  Ikiman  Imnumodeficienc) 

\  irus  (lll\').  The  police’  applies  to 
milit,!!’)’  members,  candidates  for 
accession,  a'ld  militate’  health  care 
beneficial  les  ee  ith  serologic  ee  icience  of 
lll\'  infection. 

Policies  specific’alle  pertaining  to  the 
National  Cluard  and  Keseree  include. 

•  liitlie  iduals  ee  ith  serologic  ee  ideiice 
ot  lll\  infection,  echo  are  rec|uired 
lo  meet  ac  cession  mcclical  fitness 
standards  in  order  to  enlist  or  be 
commissioned,  are  not  eligible  for 


milita;’,  service  eeith  the  resere c 
components. 

•  Reseree  component  militare 
personnel  evill  be  screened  for 
serologic  evidence  of  HI\'  infection. 
Those  members  not  on  extended 
actiee  dute  are  ineligible  for  medical 
eealuation  and  treatment  in  military 
medical  facilities.  These  indic  icluals 
vc  ill  be  counseled  regarding  the 
significance  of  a  positice  HI\' 
antibod)’  test  and  referred  to  their 
pri\  ate  ph\  sicians  for  medical  care 
and  counseling. 

•  The  Secretaries  of  the  .Militar) 
Departments  are  to  provide  for  the 
notification,  either  through  local 
public  health  authorities  or  b) 
Defense  Department  health  care 
professionals,  of  the  spouses  of 
resere  e  component  members  found 
to  be  Hl\'  infected.  .Notifications 
must  coniiil)  with  the  Prieac)’  .-Vet. 
The  Secretaries  are  to  designate  all 
spouses,  who  are  notified  under  this 
pro\'ision,  to  receiee  serologic  testing 
and  counseling  on  a  voluiitar)’  basis 
from  medical  treatment  facilities 
under  the  Secretaries'  iurisdiction. 

The  names  of  iiidi\’iduals  identified 
to  be  at  risk  who  are  not  eligible  for 
militat’)’  health  care  are  to  be 

prov  iderl  to  local  civ  ilian  health 
authorities  tinless  prohibited  b)  the 
aiipro|it’iate  state  or  host  nation 
civilian  health  auihoritv  . 


I'he  Sec  retaries  of  the  .Militai’v 
Departments  m.iv  restrict  ituliv  idii.iK 
w  ith  serologic  cv  idc’iic  c  ot  lll\ 
intec’lioii  to  nondc’plov  .ibic  units  or 
positioiis  within  the’  1  ililc’d  M.ites  lor 
jiuipoNC''  ot  loi’c’c’  readiness 


ffiru’s  litHtrtl 
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•  Reserve  component  members  with 
serologic  evidence  of  HIV  infection 
are  ineligible  for  extended  active 
duty  except  under  conditions  of 
mobilization.  Reserve  component 
members,  wln)  are  not  on  extended 
active  duty  or  on  extended  full-time 
National  Guard  duty,  and  who  show 
serologic  evidence  of  HIV  infection, 
will  be  transferred  involuntarily  to 
the  Standby  Reserve  only  if  ihc> 
cannot  be  utilized  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  in  nondeployabic  units. 

The  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Hoard 
(Hoard)  has  recommended  a  different 
policy.  Kxcerpts  frerm  its  position  are: 

.  .  the  Reser\  e  Forces  Polic\  Hoard 
(Hoard)  strongly  recommends  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defcn.se,  as  I)ol)  policy, 
that  members  of  the  Ready  Reserv  e 
tested  and  detertnined  to  be  lll\ 
positive,  if  not  discharged,  be 
transferred  to  the  Statidby  Reserve 
(hiactivc  Status  Fist), 

Some  reasotis  tor  these 
rccomtnendations  tollow.  Current 


military  regulations,  as  well  as 
di.sparatc  State  Public  Health  Laws 
make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  maintain  required 
confidentialitv'  w  hen  a  member  of  the 
reserve  com])onetits  tests  HI\’ 
positive.  Once  tested  positive,  the 
service  metnber  no  longer  is 
deployable.  Reserve  component 
members,  unlike  active  component 
personnel,  who  test  111\’  positive  are 
ineligible  for  military  medical 
treatment.  Finallv’,  there  is 
considerable  C'.'tcern  about  whether 
these  members  could  ever  be  called 
to  activ  e  vlutv'  upon  tmibilization.  . 

File  active  components  have  great 
latitiKlc  concernitig  tiondeployablc 
units.  In  the  reserve  components, 
how  (.  v  et  ,  that  i--  not  the  case. 
Nondeplov  .ihle  units  or  ivositions  .ire 
prar iiv .illy  nonexistent  The  Hotird 
feels  ih.ii  this  pFices  .in  undue  burden 
on  the  reserve  lomponcnts  and, 
llu-reforc,  these  people  shouki  not  he 
,iIIovv(.l1  to  rem.iin  in  the  Selecteel 
Resr-rv  e 
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In  early  F>'  I9HH,  the  Army's  pi)lit  \ 
for  its  reserve  components  rec|uirecl  that 
ail  HI\'  positi\e  Arm\-  reserve 
component  soldiers  be  transferrec.!  to 
the  Standb\-  Keser\  e  if  they  did  not 
request  honorable  discharge  or.  if 
eligible,  elect  voluntary  retirement.  That 
poliev'  has  now  been  modified  to  allow 
HI\'  infected  reserve  component 
soldiers  to  prove  fitness  for  dut\’  (at 
their  own  e.xpen.ses).  If  fit,  and 
qualified,  these  soliders  cotild  be 
utilized  in  nondeplovable  .Selected 
Reserve  positions,  if  available. 

The  Naval  Reserve  has  screened  66 
percent  of  its  unit  personnel  and  found 
.()A  percent  to  be  Hl\'  positive.  The 
majority  of  Naval  Reservists  will  be 
screcned  annually  except  when 
mobilization  assignment  to  an  overseas 
deployable  unit  requires  .screening 
within  six  months  of  the  member 
actualK’  deploying. 


The  Board  has  been  informed 
recentb  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Cieneral  (iounsel 
that  an  automatic  transfer  to  the 
Standby  Reserve  is  not  currently 
liermitted  by  law  .  Therefore,  the  Hoard 
further  recommends  a  change  to  the 
law  in  order  to  permit  implementation 
of  the  Hoard's  recommendation 

■file  number  of  111\'  infected 
personnel  in  the  reserve  components  is 
small,  .Approximately  Sfo  percent  of  tlie 
.Army  s  reserv  e  component  iiersonnel 
have  been  si  reenecl  for  lil\  Of  these-, 

I  percent  have  tested  positive  file 
initial  testing  of  reserve  lompoiieiit 
members  in  troop  units  was  lompleti-d 
In  lA  loss  Hegmmng  in  l-A  loso,  l||\ 
sireetimg  will  he  loiiiiuited  at  leasi 
everv  other  veal  lor  most  (iiiardsmen 
.mil  Kesei  V  Ists 


Hl\'  screening  in  tlie  .Marine  ('.orps 
Reserve  will  be  conducted  annually  for 
unit  members  and  when  physicals  are- 
given  members  of  the  Individual  Reach 
Reserve.  Approximately  SA  percent  of 
unit  members  have  been  sc’-eened  with 
less  than  .1)1  percent  testing  positive. 

Beginning  in  I-A’  1989.  Air  National 
(juard  ;md  .Air  Force  Reserve  members 
will  be  screened  every  two  years.  .More 
than  8S  percent  of  .Air  National  (iuard 
members  have  been  screened  to  date 
with  .1)8  percent  testing  positive.  Ninetv 
three  percent  of  Air  Force  Reserve  unit 
personnel  have  been  tested  w  ith  1~ 
percent  showing  IIIA'  positive  results 

file  (a  last  tiuaril  si  reeiis  Inn  pen  cut 
ot  Its  Si'leiteil  Reserve  lor  lll\  .mnu.ilh 
\erv  lew  have  lesteil  lll\  positive 
.Members  who  tist  jiiisitive  .ire 
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considered  not  fit  for  duty.  If  tire 
condition  is  ‘xrvice  connected,  the 
member  is  afforded  the  same 
administrative  and  medical  procedures 
as  active  component  members.  If  not 
service  connected,  the  member  will  be 
separated  and  granted  an  honorable 
discharge  unless  a  lesser  discharge  is 
warranted  for  st)me  other  reason 

With  approximateh  -r9 1,000 
personnel  in  the  lndi\  idual  Ready 
Reserve,  HI\' screening  will  have  a 
major  impact  upon  mobilization  since 
many  of  these  individuals  will  require 
screening  at  mobilization  sites. 

Programs  are  being  developed  to  ensure 
that  this  .screening  can  be  accomplLshed. 
The  Board  recommends  that 
consideration  be  given  to  conducting 
HIV  testing  simultaneously  with  the 
required  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
screening.  This  would  reduce  the  heavy 
impact  of  screening  upon  mobilization. 

The  services  are  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  an\'  trained  individuals  because 
of  HIV  infection.  Conversely,  retention 
of  signficant  numbers  of  Hl\'  infected 
members  could  ha\  e  a  negative  impact 
on  force  readiness. 


Dental  Panoral  Radiographs 

One  of  the  most  important  means  for 
identilying  casualties  is  through  the  use 
of  dental  jsanoral  radiographs — a  film 
record  of  teeth.  Department  of  Defense 
polic\’  ret|uires  two  radiograph  copies 
for  each  member.  One  is  retained  in  the 
individual's  dental  record  and  the  other 
IS  forwarded  to  a  Central  Panographit 
Storage  Facility  (CPSF)  so  that  the  films 
can  be  properh  stored,  cattilogued.  and 
retrie\  e(.i  if  recjuired. 

Some  of  the  resers  e  components 
report  that  nearly  SO  percent  of  their 
personnel  have  the  dental  panoral 
radiographs  in  their  dental  health 
records.  Nearly  SO  percent  of  these 
have  the  radiographs  on  file  at  the 
CPSF,  Personnel  are  ineligible  for 
overseas  deplo\'ment  without  a  suitable 
dental  record  on  file. 

In  the  inititil  years  (;f  the  panographic 
program,  the  reser\e  components 
experienced  difficult}'  in  htiving  the 
films  taken  because  of  the  lack  of 
ecjuipment  and  facilities.  .Addition;ill} . 
there  was  a  problem  ha\  ing  the  records 
stored  at  the  CPSF  because  all  members 
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wcic  not  enrolled  in  the  Defense 
Enrollment  Eligibility  Reporting  System 
(DEERS)  and  funds  were  not  available 
to  meet  the  requirements.  Although  full 
DEERS  enrollment  still  has  not  been 
accomplished  in  several  of  the  reserve- 
components,  other  automated  systems 


are  being  used  to  assist  the  storage  of 
National  (iuard  and  Reserve  members' 
records,  'fhe  program  for  the  (ioast 
CiLiard  Rcserte  remains  unfunded.  Wry 
few  Cioast  Guard  Reseree  personnel 
ha\e  dental  panoral  radiographs  in  their 
dental  health  records.  The  Air  National 
Guard  has  gi\  en  priorit\'  emphasis  to 
the  acquisition  of  jianographic  machines 
in  the  last  two  years  and  expects  to 
greatly  improve  its  records  program  in 
FY  19H9. 

Medical  Evacuation 

The  reserve  components  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  provide  percent  of  all 
Department  of  Defense  dedicated 
medical  evacuation  crews.  This 
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percentage  includes  dedicated  crews  for 
ground  and  helicopter  ambulance  units, 
as  well  as  crews  on  Air  Force 
aeromedical  ev'acuation  aircraft.  The 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
do  not  assign  medical  evacuation  crews 


to  their  re.ser\e  components.  Hov\e\er, 
any  vehicle  or  aircraft  ma\  be  called 
upon  for  medical  evacuation  missions 
when  necessar\-.  Table  displays 
information  on  medical  evacuation 
crews  in  the  reserve  components. 
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MEDICAL  EVACUATION  CREWS 


FY  1981 

FY  1988 

Projected 
FY  1989 

Army 

Total  #  MEDEVAC  Crews 

1826 

1910 

2005 

National  Guard 

MEDEVAC  Crews 

Percent  of  Total  Crews 

772 

42% 

820 

43% 

832 

41% 

Reserve 

MEDEVAC  Crews 

Percent  of  Total  Crews 

420 

23% 

534 

28% 

582 

29% 

RC  Percent  of  Army 

MEDEVAC  Crews 

65% 

71% 

71% 

Navy 

Total  #  MEDEVAC  Crews 

135 

135 

135 

Naval  Reserve 

0 

0 

0 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

0 

0 

0 

Air  Force 

Total  #  MEDEVAC  Crews 

536 

762 

768 

National  Guard 

MEDEVAC  Crews 

Percent  of  Total  Crews 

134 

25% 

182 

24% 

182 

24% 

Reserve 

MEDEVAC  Crews 

Percent  of  Total  Crews 

352 

66% 

530 

69% 

530 

69% 

RC  Percent  of  Air  Force 
MEDEVAC  Crews 

91% 

93% 

93% 

Total  DoO 

Total  D>  MEDEVAC  Crews' 

2497 

2807 

2908 

Total  #  RC  MEDEVAC  Crews 
RC  Percent  of  Total  DoD  Crews 

1678 

67% 

2066 

74% 

2126 

73% 

Note:  1.  Coast  Guard  has  no  MEDEVAC  crews. 
Source:  Individual  reserve  components. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Medical  Equipment 

Deployable  Medical  Systems 

The  Deployable  Medical  System 
(DEPMEDS)  equipment  consists  of 
standardized  modules  such  as  operating 
rooms,  laboratories,  x-ray  facilities,  and 
patient  wards.  It  can  be  used  by  all 
services  and  can  be  configured  to 
varying  types  or  sizes  of  hospitals  or 
clinics.  The  system  uses  the  latest 
medical  technology,  expendable- 
supplies,  and  non-medical  support 
equipment.  It  is  fully  transportable  by 
military  sestems. 

The  Army  plans  to  provide  is 
DEPMEDS  sets  to  the  National  Guard 
and  another  9-i  sets  to  the  .Army 
Reserve  by  the  end  of  F"^'  1996  Good 
prtjgres.s  is  being  made  on  the 
DEPMEDS  distribution  plan.  The  total 
number  of  beds  fielded  by  the  end  of 
FY  1988  was  -t.,S2(), 

Hy  the  end  of  the  >ear,  the  .Army 
National  Guard  had  received  one 
e\  acuation  hospital  set  for  a  metlical 
regional  training  site  and  three  training 
sets  for  stateside  medical  units.  In 


addition,  two  evacuation  hospital  sets, 
designated  for  .Artny  .National  Guard 
units,  were  fielded  to  Preivositioned 
■Materiel  tionfigtired  to  I'nit  Sets 
(PO.MGl'S)  and  one  evacuation  hospital 
set  was  fielded  to  the  active  component 
and  then  alignevi  as  PO.MGI  S  I'nit 
Residual  Equipment  (PI  RI!)  to  a 
National  Guard  unit. 

The  .Army  Rese  e  has  received  eight 
sets  for  stateside  medical  units.  In 
addition,  one  combat  supivort  hospital 
set  and  two  evacuation  hospital  sets 
designated  for  .Army  Reserve  units  were 
fielded  to  PO.MCT'S.  One  mobile  army 
surgical  hospital  set  and  two  evacuation 
hospital  sets  were  fielded  to  the  active 
ct)mponent  and  then  aligned  as  PI 'RE 
for  .Army  Reserve  I'nits. 

PO.MCrs  equipment  is  stortu  in 
overseas  theaters  for  use  in  the  event  of 
mobilization.  FI  RE  equipment  is  on- 
hand  in  active  component  units  but  will 
be  transferred  to  a  reserve  component 
unit  upon  deployment  of  the  active 
component  unit  overseas.  .Armv' 

National  Guard  and  .Army  Reserve  units 
are  preassigned  to  FI  RE  DEF.MEDS 
equipment. 

.Six  additional  DEF.MEDS  sets  will  be 
provided  to  medical  regional  training 
sites.  In  FA’  1089.  a  set  will  go  to  Ft. 
Indiantt'wn  Gap.  Fennsylvania.  for  the 
■Army  National  Guard  The  .Armv  Rserve 
will  receive  one  set  at  Ft  Deveiis. 
.Massachusetts,  aiul  .mother  at  Gamp 
Farks,  (California  In  1990  199i,  training 
sets  will  be  availalile  at  Ft  (Chaffee. 
.Arkansas;  Ft.  Goixlon,  Gieorgia:  anvl  Ft. 
.Mc(Cov.  Wisconsin 

four  .Armv  N.ii!on;il  (pU.iivI  .iixl  ei.ulit 
.Armv  Reserve  mevtic.il  units  li.ivv 
received  training  on  DlCF.MlCDs  An 
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additional  seven  Natittnal  ('iiiard  and  IS 
Army  Rescr\  e  units  are  scheduled  for 
training  in  FS'  1989.  Training  is  keeping 
pace  \\  ith  the  fielding  of  DF,FMFDS 
eciuipment. 

The  Na\al  Reser\e  %\ill  staff  IS 
r)FPMKDS-ec|uipped  Heet  hospitals  with 
Selected  Reservists.  DEPMFDS 
e(|uipnient  u  ill  not  be  pror  ided  to  tlte 
\a\  al  Reserve.  Rather,  tire  .\a\  y  is 
purchasing  and  storing  the  equipment 
as  prepositioned  r'.ar  stocks.  Re.scrve 
units  will  be  established  and  commence 
training  m  the  year  prior  to  Initial 
Operational  (dipability  (IOC)  of  the  new 
Heet  hospital,  F.xpansion  of  the  Fleet 
Hospital  Training  Activity  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  California,  is  necessary  for 
the  Na\  al  Reserve  to  meet  its  goal  of  -tO 
percent  of  personnel  trained  by  the  IOC 
of  each  hospital. 

The  other  reser\e  components  do  not 
use  DFP.MFDS  equipment. 

Other  Medical  Equipment 

In  addition  to  DF.P.MEDS.  all  reserxe 
coniponents.  except  the  Naval  Reserve, 
report  shortages  of  both  medical  and 
medical  support  items. 


1  H 


I'he  .\rmy  National  Gaurd  has  “(i 
percent  of  rec|uired  medical  equipment 
on-hand.  There  are  shortages  of  dental 
chairs,  x-ray  sets  and  apparatus, 
sterilizers,  and  surgical  sink  units. 

Ciritical  shortages  in  medical  support 
eciuipment  include  five-ton  trucks,  dolly 
sets,  and  tentage. 

The  .Army  Reserve  has  only  si 
percent  of  its  recjuired  medical 
equipment.  It  is  short  dental,  x-ray.  and 
laboratory  sets.  The  percentage  of 
recjuircd  medical  support  equipment 
on-hand  is  onlv-  29  percent.  The  lack  of 
trucks,  water  trailers,  generators,  and 
radio  sets  would  seriously  hamper 
medical  units  from  moving  and 
communicating  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Air  National  Guard  has 
approximately  “s  percent  of  its 
required  medical  equipment.  General 
mi.ssion  medical  equipment  is  at 
approximately  9s  percent.  Items  for 
units'  support  contingency  and  wartime 
missions  are  at  sO  percent.  Nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  protective 
eciuipment;  cold  weather  gear; 
communications  equipment;  generators: 
vehicles;  and  tentage  are  notable 
shortages  in  medical  units. 


Jo 
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'['he  Ah'  Torc'c  Kt'sfrx'c  h;is  [X'l'ccin 
()t  iis  rL'C|ulrctl  nictliciil  equii')nK'ni 
Shoriii^cs  exist  in  ;iir  evacuation 
contingent  \  kits.  I'lortable  lit|uiel  oxygen 
units,  suction  apparatus,  water  test  kits, 
and  radiac  detectors  .Medical  supjiort 
et|uipnient  sliortages  iiHlutle  loiklilts. 
radios,  radio  test  etiuip...  .'iit.  w  ater 
trailers,  generators,  vehicles,  tents,  and 
tent  heaters. 

.Minor  mcdiial  tontingcncies  tan  he 
supported  hy  all  ol  the  reserve 
components  Howev  er,  t  iirrent 
shorta.ges  ot  both  metlival  cc(tii(imcnt 
and  medical  support  et|uipment  would 
have  a  serious  negative  impact  on  the 
accomplishment  of  wartime  missions 


Hospital  Ships 

In  .August  IhSS.  members  of' the 
Reserve  t•orces  Policy  Board  visited  the 
rSNS  (iO.MFifRT.  one  of  the  Navy  s 
two  hospital  ships.  \X  hen  fully  staffed, 
the  ship,  with  its  excellent  ecjuipment 
and  facilities,  represents  an 
extraordinary  capability  to  treat  and 
support  battlefield  casualties.  It  is 
staffed  by  active  component  rriedical 
personnel  and  by  civilian  personnel 
who  operate  the  shi]').  The  Board  is 
concerned  that  the  shij-)  is  manned  onlv 
by  active  component  personnel  and 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  reserve 
component  personnel  to  train  on  the 
ship's  modern  medical  et|uipment  and 
facilities  Original  manning  documerits 
included  Reserve  billets  but  they  were 
changed  to  activ  e’  componcm  billets  in 
19H~.  Billets  have  again  been  identified 
for  possible  .Selected  Reserve  manning. 

.A  working  group  has  been  conv'  ed  to 
work  tow  ards  restoration  of  the^e 
billets  if  Reserve  manning  is  again 
approved. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

■More  than  two-thirds  of  medical 
personnel  support  and  approximatelv 
three-fourths  of  Department  of  Defense 
dedicated  medical  evacuation  crews  in 
wartime  will  be  ivrovicled  by  the  reserve’ 
comjionents.  tiritical  shortages  of 
officers  and  enlisted  iversonnel  with 
wartime  medical  skills  and  jvroperlv 
etjuipped  medical  care  facilities  in  the 
National  (rtiard  and  Reserve  are  matters 
of  concern.  Budget  reduclions  in  the 
medical  area  have  adverselv  impacted 
all  ot  the  components 

Progress  is  being  made  in  recruiting, 
retention,  and  et|ui|vping  of  the  medical 
lorces.  Training  for  medical  personnel 
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in  .some  of  the  crititalh'  .short  .s|Xt  iiiliics 
is  being  made  more  praetieal.  I'lexibility 
has  been  built  into  training  programs 
and  opportunities  so  that  they  tit  better 
into  medieai  itrof'essionals'  sehedules.  As 
a  result,  medieai  readiness  should  begin 
to  show  imi’)ro\ ements. 

Medieai  exereises  ha\e  enhanced  the 
ability  of  the  ser\  ice.s  to  laroperly 
evaluate,  treat,  and  evacuate  iiatients  to 
rear  echelons  for  care  and  subseriuent 
return  to  duty.  'I'hese  exercises  incre.isc 
medical  readiness  in  the  reserve 
components. 

The  Board  recommends; 

•  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who 
are  tested  and  determined  to  be  11 1\' 
positise,  it  not  discharged,  be 
transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve 
(lnaeti\'e  Status  List). 


•  a  change  to  the  law  in  order  to 
permit  imiilementation  of  the  Board’s 
recommentlation  staled  abo\  e. 

•  consideration  be  gi\en  to  c.-i,dci  img 
lll\'  ..creening  simuli.iiieously  with 
the  screening  of  the  Indit  idual  Re;!i,h' 
Reseiwe,  which  is  ret|uired  by  law  , 

•  conduct  interservice  training  for 
common  medical  skills,  and  that 
initial  test  joint  seiwice  training 
programs  be  funded  and  evaluated, 
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t'lic'ilitics  c;iii  ach  crsclN  impjci  unii 
readiness. 

Overall.  tiindini>  for  militarv’ 
construetion  and  maintenanc  e  of 
reserve  eomponeni  facilities  is 
insufficient.  Backlogs  of  projects  in  all 
components  contintie  to  increase. 


General 

The  reserve  components  manage 
more  than  T,.-^()f)  facilities  in  about 
-t,8()()  communities  around  the  nation 
and  overseas.  These  facilities  are 
necessary  for  administration,  training, 
and  mobilization  of  the  .National  Ciuard 
and  Reserve.  Sufficient  facilities  are- 
required  to  support  force  structure, 
training  of  the  force,  and  ec|Uipment 
modernization  programs.  Some  sites  are 
useel  for  storage  or  maintenance  of 
equipment. 

.■\s  additional  missions  are  given  to 
the  reserve  cotnponents.  increasing 
attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the 
ttdetiuacy  of  lacilities.  There  have  been 
tiiatiy  facility  itiiprovements  in  recent 
vears.  However,  tnatiy  armories,  reserve 
centers,  trairiing  sites,  storage  areas,  and 
maintetiance  facilities  remain 
itiadecgtate.  force  structure,  mission, 
and  ec-iuipment  changes  have  cau.sed 
facilities  to  becotne  itiadequate.  Other 
facilities  no  longer  meet  safety  or 
secLiritv  tieeds  lnadec]uate  training, 
storage,  mtiintenance.  and  administrative 


Many  training,  maintenance,  and 
storage  facilities  are  userl  jointlv'  by 
different  comiionents.  for  example,  .-Mr 
National  Ciuard  units  and  ,\ir  force 
Reserve  units  often  share  airfield  space, 
with  one  component  responsible  for 
management  of  the  htcility  atn.1  the 
other  a  tenant.  I'hc  .Naval  Reserve  atid 
■Marine  (iorps  Reserve  shttre  some 
facilities.  'I'he  Coast  Ciuard  Reserve  uses 
other  services'  reserve  cetiters  as  well  as 
active  component  facilities.  In  some 
instances,  more  than  two  comi-xinents 
sl'.are  facilities.  .Multiple  serv  ice  use  of 
facilities  is  economictil  anvl  sliould  be 
exisloited  wheie  possible. 


Some  Ntitiotial  Clu'.ird  or  Reserve  tinit 
etjuiptnent.  that  will  be  needevl  upon 
mobilization,  is  not  rev|uirevl  for  routine 
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training.  Such  equipment  may  be 
prepositioned  in  other  locations  where 
it  wdll  be  readily  accessible  if  a  unit  is 
mobilized.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
allots  only  a  training  allowance  of 
equipment  to  its  units.  The  remainder 
of  the  units’  authorized  equipment  is 
prepositioned.  Programs  of  this  nature 
reduce  storage  problems  at  the  unit 
level. 

The  location  of  a  re.serve  component 
facility  can  affect  recruiting  efforts  by 
the  services.  Proximity  of  a  National 
Guard  or  Reserve  member  to  a  training 
site  may  influence  choices  to  join  or 
remain  in  a  reserve  component.  The 
appearance  of  the  training  center 
contributes  to  recruiting,  retention,  and 
effectiveness  of  training.  Appearance 
also  may  influence  community  attitudes 
towards  the  National  Guard  or  Reserve. 

Facilities  in  the  community  may  be 
the  only  visual  symbol  to  many  citizens 
of  the  resolve  of  the  nation  to  provide 
for  its  defense.  These  factors  can 
directly  affect  the  readiness  of  units  at  a 
particular  location. 

Mobilization  Facilities 

L'pon  mtrbilization,  many  reser\e 
component  facilities  \\  ill  be  closed. 
Training  of  the  force  will  be 
consolidated  into  approximately  1 .200 
larger  mobilization  sites.  The  .^rmy 
closes  the  most  facilities  as  its  .National 
Guard  and  Resers  e  units  prepare  for 
deployment.  The  Marine  Corps  Re.serve 
will  concentrate  its  forces,  after  initial 
processing  at  home  stations,  at  stations 
of  initial  assignment. 

Some  re.ser\e  comiionent  units  will 
deplo\'  directh'  to  the  theater  of 
operations  from  their  home  stations. 
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However,  most  units  will  continue 
training  at  mobilization  sites  or  stations 
of  initial  assignment  prior  to 
deployment.  I'nits  needing  additional 
equipment,  prior  to  deployment,  may 
receive  it  at  these  installatittns.  at  ports 
of  embarkation,  or  from  prepositioned 
stocks. 

Naval  Reser\e.  .Mr  National  Guard, 
and  .Mr  Force  Reserve  aviation  units 
generally  mobilize  at  their  peacetime 
training  stations  where  any  necessary 
training  and  administrative  processing 
for  ot  er.seas  deplos  ment  is 
accomplished. 
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Thf  C'oast  Guard  Reserve  lias  only 
three  units  that  deploy  outside  the 
continental  I'nited  States  upon 
mobilization.  Less  than  2S  percent  of 
the  ("oast  (iuard  Reserve  reports  to 
interim  locations  prior  to  deployment 
to  ships  or  o\er.seas  locations  where 
they  indi\  idually  augment  gaining 
commands.  The  remainder  of  the  Goast 
Guard  Reser\e  reports  directly  to  their 
gaining  commands. 

Most  mobilization  sites  and  stations  of 
initial  assignment  a'^e  generally  adequate 
for  reception,  processing,  and  training 
of  mobilized  personnel.  Adequate 
housing  may  not  be  available  at  peak 
periods.  Contract  housing  and  contract 
feeding  may  be  required  at  some 
locations.  At  locations  where  facilities 
are  shared  among  components,  more 
extensive  planning  may  be  required  for 
full  mobilization  of  all  components. 

The  ability  of  mobilization  sites  tt) 
respond  to  the  needs  of  limited 
mobilization  is  te.sted  occasionally. 
However,  tests  of  full  mobilization 
surge  capabilities,  required  by  current 
mobilization  plans,  have  not  been 
conducted  at  most  facilities  recently. 

The  Board  recommends  that  te.sts  of 


surge  capabilities  at  mobilization  sites 
be  planned,  funded,  and  conducted  to 
cN'aluatc  mantling,  training  space 
adequacy,  and  housing  capacity  at  each 
facility,  riicsc  tests  should  hclj') 
determine  whether  current  mobilization 
plans  can  be  supportetl. 


Major  Construction 

.Major  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
reserve  components  is  necessars’  to 
replace  or  rcnoiate  existing  buildings 
.Additionally,  facilities  are  needed  to 
accommodate  new  force  structure  and 
larger  equipment  being  distributed  to 
the  National  Guard  and  Resene.  New 
missions,  larger  units,  and  relocation  of 
reserve  centers  and  armories  because  of 
changing  demographics,  receive 
priorities  for  construction  funds.  The 
Coast  Guard  Re.serve  does  not  have  a 
segregated  militari  construction  budget 
and  does  not  have  separate  buildings 
for  its  exclusiie  use,  Gnc  hundred  fifty- 
seven  major  construction  projects  for 
the  re.serve  components  were 
completed  in  FA'  1988.  See  Table  .■^s. 
Nearly  twice  that  number  of  major 
construction  projects  are  scheduled  for 
completion  in  FY  1989. 
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MAJOR  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 


ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

USMCR 

ANG 

USAFR 

TOTAL 

Completed 
FY  1988 

35 

21 

10 

3 

59 

29 

157 

Projected 

FY  1989 

140 

38 

13 

5 

56 

44 

297 

Source:  Individual  Reserve  Components. 
Dau  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Some  rccenth  completed  projects 
had  been  planned  in  earlier  years  but 
had  to  wait  lor  funding.  Kxamples  of 
projects  completed  include  armories 
and  reserve  centers  (some  for  joint  use); 
equipment  maintenance  and  storage 
facilities:  training  facilities  for 
specialized  or  regional  training;  special 
buildings  for  training  de\  ices  or 
simulators;  and  rehabilitation  of  aging 
utility  systems.  Howe\er,  budgetarx' 
constraints  may  hamper  completion  of 
all  of  these  planned  projects. 

Force  structure  growth  and 
equipment  conversions  to  modern 
aircraft,  equipment,  and  vehicles  require 
modern  facilities  for  efficient  and  ,safe 
operation.  Delays  in  providing 
appropriate  unit  facilities  affects 
modernization  plans  a.s  well  as  morale 
and  motivation  of  personnel.  As  a 
result,  retention,  recruiting,  and  unit 
readiness  may  be  reduced. 

Unfnaded  Major  Construction 

Requirements 

The  value  of  required,  but  unfunded, 
major  contruction  projects  for  the  re.serve 
components  approximates  S^.-r  billion. 
Unfunded  requirements  in  each 
component  at  the  end  of  FY  1988  were; 


•  Army  National  Guard  S2.~15 

•  Army  Reserve  $  1 .9B 

•  Naval  Reserve  SI. OB 

•  Marine  Corps  Reserve  SO. IB 

•  Air  National  Guard  SI, OB 

•  Air  Force  Re.serve  SO.~B 


Total  S'.4B 


More  than  60  percent  of  this  S~.~t 
billion  requirement  is  in  the  Army’s 
reserve  components.  Failure  to  meet 
planned  construction  requirements  each 
year  has  cau.sed  the  value  of  unfunded 


projects  to  grow  ,  .\nnual  funtling  h;is 
not  kept  jiacc  witli  new  rciiuircmcnts 

•Many  isrojccts  for  the  reserve 
components  have  been  designed  but 
remain  unfunded  due  to  budget;try 
cotistraitrts.  Delays  in  designed  projet  ts 
also  increases  costs.  Continued  use  ot 
antit|uated  or  inefficietit  facilities  catises 
additional  costs  for  opertttiotts  atid 
maintenance.  This  decreases  lunds 
available  for  training.  The  result  is 
reduced  mobilization  readitiess. 

Inadequacy  of  Buildings 

■Mthough  there  have  been  significatit 
improvements  in  building  adet|uac\’  iti 
.some  components,  many  buildings  used 
by  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  are 
grossly  inadequate.  .Some  were  intended 
as  temporary  structures  but  are  still 
being  used  Table  ,^6  displays  the 
number  and  percentage  of  all  buildings 
considered  inadequate  by  each  re.serve 
component.  The  table  also  shows 
improvements  reported  since  last  year. 
The  significant  change  in  Naval  Reserve 
data  is  due  lUo.silv  to  a  leevaluaiiou  of 
adequacy  standards.  .Additional 
construction  and  repair  funds  are 
needed  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
inadequate  facilities.  Revitalization  of 
existing  physical  plants  will  continue  to 
suffer  as  new  initiatives  claim  prioritv' 
on  available  funds. 
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SERVICE  ESTIMATES  OF  BUILDING  INADEQUACY 


ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

L’SMCR 

ANG 

L’SAFR 

USCGR 

Ibtal 

Reason  for  Inadequacy 

Obsolescence 

5119 

164 

71 

12 

900 

126 

0 

6392 

Size 

1129 

110 

164 

0 

700 

112 

147 

2362 

Condition 

2525 

206 

144 

0 

0 

41 

0 

2916 

'Ibtal  Inadequate 

8773 

480 

379 

12 

1600 

279 

147 

11670 

Number  of  Buildings  Managed 

21970 

2184 

1919 

89 

4800 

697 

240 

31899 

Percent  Considered  Inadequate 

FY  1988 

.399% 

22.0% 

19.7% 

13-5% 

.33.3% 

40.0% 

61.3% 

36.6% 

FY  1987 

52.0% 

21.0% 

71.2% 

35.1% 

20.0% 

50.7% 

62.0% 

N/A 

Source:  Individual  reserve  components. 
Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 
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Military  Construction  Budget 

Military  ...ns'ruction  backlogs  exist  in 
the  reserve  c^i.inonents.  In  spite  of  this, 
and  because  of  budgetary  constraints, 
amounts  requested  for  military 
construction  funding  arc  declining. 
Congress,  however,  did  provide  more- 
funds  for  reserve  component  military 
construction  in  FY  1988  and  FY 
1989  than  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Table  ,3”  shows 
the  amounts  requested  and  appropriated 
for  FY  1988  and  1989,  along  with  a 
pio)ecied  request  for  F't’  1990.  This 
table  also  displays  service  estimates  of 
continued  growth  in  the  construction 
backlog 
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Ikble  37 

MILIIARY  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDING 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Projected 

FY  1988 

FY  1989 

FY  1990 

Army  National  Guard 

Miliary  Construction  Request 

170.4 

138.3 

125.0 

Military  Construction  Appropriation 

184  4 

229.2 

N/A 

Construction  Backlog  Cost — FY  End 

2500.0 

2660.0 

2714.0 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  Construction 

170.5 

215.2 

120.2 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair 

5.6 

1.4 

0.0 

Army  Reserve 

Military  Construction  Request 

95  1 

79.9 

76.9 

Military  Construction  Appropriation 

95.1 

86.0 

N/A 

Construction  Backlog  Cost — FY  End 

1900.0 

1905  7 

2338.1 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  Construction 

95.1 

86.0 

76.9 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair 

14.9 

4.9 

3.5 

Naval  Reserve 

Military  Construction  Request 

73.7 

48.4 

40.3 

Military  Construction  Appropriation 

73.7 

60,9 

N/A 

Construction  Backlog  Cost— FY  End 

997.0 

1046.0 

1076.0 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  Construaion 

67.1 

53.5 

44.2 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair 

31.6 

37.5 

30.0 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Military  Construction  Request' 

10.6 

Military  Construction  Appropriation' 

N/A 

Construction  Backlog  Cost— FY  End 

83.8 

94.1 

98.8 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  Construction 

27,2 

5.0 

10.0 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair 

33 

3.6 

3.5 

Air  National  Guard 

Military  Construction  Request 

160.8 

147.5 

164.6 

Military  Construction  Appropriation 

151  3 

158.5 

N/A 

Construction  Backlog- -FY  End 

1043.5 

1081.5 

1150.0 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  Construction 

19.0 

32.0 

53.0 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair 

40.0 

42.0 

48  1 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Military  Construction  Request 

793 

58.8 

462 

Military  Construction  Appropriation 

79.3 

70.6 

N/A 

Construction  Backlog  Cost— FY  End^ 

713.8 

911.2 

9186 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  Construction 

17.4 

26.0 

P.8 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair 

5.0 

7.0 

10.0 

DoD  Ibtals^ 

Military  Construction  Request 

579.3 

472.9 

4636 

Military  Construction  Appropriation 

583.8 

605.2 

N/A 

Construction  Backlog  Cost— FY  End 

7238.1 

7698.5 

8295.5 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  Consnuction 

396.3 

417.7 

322  1 

Funds  Committed  to  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair 

100  4 

96.4 

95.1 

Notes:  1.  Marine  Corps  amounts  included  in  Navy  Department  for  FY  1988  and  1989 

2  Air  Force  Reserve  redefined  "backlog''  in  FY  1988. 

3  Coast  Guard  Reserve  docs  not  have  military  construction  funding. 

Source:  Individual  reserve  components.  Data  as  of  September  50.  1988 
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Table  also  shows  amounts 
committed  to  reducing  construction 
backlogs.  The  Army  National  Guard,  Air 
National  Guard,  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
are  increasing  the  amounts  allocated  for 
backlog  reduction. 

Deferral  of  military  construction 
projects  due  to  constrained  resources 
increases  the  amount  of  funding 
required  for  maintenance  and  repair 
accounts.  .Accordingly,  the  backlogs  for 
maintenance  and  repair  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  continues  to  grow. 
Amounts  committed  or  planned  for 
reduction  of  the  backlog  of 
maintenance  and  repair  accounts  are 
shown  in  Table  .3". 


.According  to  budget  request 
projections  through  FY  1991.  major 
construction  funds  will  be  reduced 
approximately  30  percent,  minor 
construction  project  funding  will  be 
increased  36  percent,  and  funds  for 
planning  and  design  will  decline 
approximately  44  percent. 

Base  Closures 


Ba.se  clo.sures  can  have  a  significant 
impact  on  reserve  component  training 


and  the  amount  of  mone\'  which  must 
be  spent  on  transportation  to  training 
sites.  The  Board  cautions  that  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
impact  of  base  closures  on  the  rcser\'f‘ 
components.  Vi'here  possible,  some 
facilities,  or  portions  thereof,  might  be 
transferred  to  a  reserve  compernent  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  inadequate 
facilities.  Transfers  could  also  reduce 
the  amount  of  funds  required  in  the 
defense  budget  for  reserve  component 
facility  construction.  Some  of  the  bases 
proposed  for  closure  could  become 
mobilization  sites  or  storage  facilities  for 
mobilizatit)n  equipment,  thus  reducing 
requirements  for  construction  or  leasing 
of  new  facilities. 


Equipment  Storage 

Equipment  modernization  of  the 
reserve  components  has  dramatically 
increased  the  requirement  for  adequate 
storage  facilities.  Size  of  the  equipment, 
additional  support  equipment  for 
.sophisticated  weapon  systems,  and 
increased  amounts  of  equipment 
distributed  to  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  have  cau.sed  .severe  shortages  of 
storage  space.  .Modern  equipment 
provides  improved  capability  and 
compatibility.  It  must  be  stored  where 
it  can  be  readily  maintained.  Only  the 
.Air  Force  Reserve  reports  adequate 
storage  facilities  for  nearly  all  its 
equipment. 

Storage  and  maintenance  facility 
requirements  have  been  identified  in 
most  components  for  such  things  as 
bulk,  prepackaged,  mobilization 
equipment:  vehicles;  aircraft;  sea 
vessels;  DEPMEDS  hospital  sets; 
electronic  countermeasures  pods: 
munitions:  and  special  purpose  vehicles. 
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Many  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
facilities  are  inadequate  in  size  and 
cannot  be  expanded  to  accommodate 
the  new  equipment.  Some  remote 
storage  arrangements  lack  proper 
security,  reduce  the  availability  of 
equipment  at  training  locations,  and 
unnecessarily  increase  equipment  usage. 
Training  with  equipment  may  be 
reduced  due  to  the  added  time  needed 
to  get  equipment  from  storage  areas. 
Newer  aircraft  often  have  different 
storage,  maintenance,  and  operational 
requirements  than  equipment  being 
replaced. 

Many  units  would  exceed  their 
storage  capacity  if  all  authorized 
equipment  w’ere  provided.  The  Army's 
reserve  components  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  issue,  to  some  units, 
only  that  equipment  needed  for 
training.  This  reduces  storage 
requirements  at  the  unit  level.  Full 
mobilization  sets  are  stored  el.sewhere 
or  prepositioned  overseas. 


26? 


budget  constraints  on  military 
construction  funding  makes  long  term 
leasing  of  storage  and  maintenance 
facilities  a  (iractical  solution  to  short 
range  storage  problems.  This  ma\  not 
be  the  least  expensive  solution  over  the 
long  term  but  equipment  can  he  easib 
protected  through  leasing  arrangements. 
Special  outdoor  unheated  storage 
buildings  are  being  acquired  by  some 
components  to  reduce  the  scope  of  the 
storage  problem. 

indoerr  storage  facilities  are  not 
feasible  for  all  equipment.  It  must  be 
realized,  however,  that  equipment 
stored  outside  is  subject  to  more  rapid 
deterioration  than  when  properly  stored 
in  protective  shelters.  Outside  storage 
al.so  requires  increased  equipment 
maintenance  and  subsequently  reduces 
time  available  for  training. 

Post  mobilization  equipment  in 
storage  is  occasionally  unpacked  and 
tested  by  the  National  Guard  and 
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Reserve  during  training  exercises.  This 
testing  provides  for  rotation  of  stock 
and  evaluates  the  effectivene.ss  of  the 
storage  s\  stem  to  support  rapid 
mobilization. 


ment  by  civilian  housing  and 
commercial  businesses  ttn  training  lands 
and  spaces,  and  en\  ironmental  concerns 
such  as  noise  "pollution  " 


Facilities-related  problems  mentioned 
by  the  Board  in  earlier  reports  continue 
to  be  (tf  concern.  .Some  of  the.se  are 
inadequacy"  t)f  small  arms  firing  ranges 
(both  indoor  and  outdoor),  encroach- 
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Snmmary  and  Recommendations 

Each  of  the  reserve  components  ha\  e 
identified  additional  facilitc" 
requirements.  Many  of  the.se  have  been 
continued  from  year  to  sear  because  of 
resource  constraints.  Ness  missions  and 
increasing  distribution  of  modern 
equipment  to  the  reserve  components 
are  stretching  the  adetiuacs"  of 
facilities— svhether  thes"  be  for 
administration,  training,  maintenance,  or 
storage. 

Facility  requirements  continue  tt)  be 
added  at  the  same  time  as  backlogs  in 
construction  projects,  and  in 
maintenance  and  repair  projects, 
continue  to  gross- . 
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Military  construction  funds,  as  well  as 
maintenance  and  repair  funds,  for  the 
reserve  components,  should  be 
increased  to  keep  pace  with  facility 
needs.  Inadequacy  of  facilities  degrades 
the  effectiveness  of  training.  Equipment 
deteriorates  when  expo.sed  for  extended 
periods  to  the  environment.  The 
condition  of  facilities  u.sed  for  training 
influences  recruiting  and  retention  of 
National  Guard  and  Re.serve  members. 

The  Board  recommends: 

•  tests  of  surge  capabilities  at 
mobilization  sites  be  planned. 


funded,  and  conducted  to  evaluate 
manning,  training  space  adeciuac\'. 
and  housing  capacity  at  each  facilit\', 

•  increase  military  construction 
appropriations  for  the  National 
Guard  and  Re,ser\e  to  keep  pace 
with  increasing  roles  and 
respttnsibilities. 

•  additional  funding  be  requested  and 
appropriated  to  reduce  the  backlogs 
in  construction  and  maintenance  and 
repair  projects  in  the  reserse 
cotiiponents.  'Ijjji 
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General 


joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  I 
(.ICS-1)  defines  readiness  as  "the  abilitx 
of  the  military  forces,  units,  weapon 
systems  or  equipment  to  deliver  the 
output  for  which  they  ere  designed.  ' 
•Measuring  and  reporting  readiness 
of  the  reser\  e  components  of  the 
I'nited  States  is  a  complex  and 
sometimes  subiecti\e  exercise. 


There  is  no  simple  means  for 
measuring  readiness.  ,-\n  objective  and 
uniform  readiness  measuring  system  for 
reporting  unit  readiness  does  not  exist 
As  a  result,  many  people  resort  to  using 
the  Status  of  Resources  and  Training 
System  (SORTS)  as  a  way  of  measuring 
readiness.  This  is  not  what  the  system 
was  designed  for  and  cati  be  very 
misleading.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
however,  that  a  unit,  which  is 
resourced  fullv’  with  its  personnel  and 
equipment  and  trained  properly  in 
indiv  idual  and  unit  skills,  should  be 
read\  to  perform  its  mission. 


Status  of  Resources  and 
Training  System 

lA’  19S~  was  the  first  full  year  in 
which  units  reported  status  under 
.SC^RTS.  The  system  was  established  iry 
the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (.ICS)  to  jsrovide 
unitbrm  policy  and  criteria,  for  selected 
active  and  reserve  comivonent  units,  to 
report  the  level  and  condition  of  unit 
resources  and  the  level  of  training 
Based  on  this  policy,  each  service 
develops  implementing  instructions 
indicating  which  units  are  to  report  and 
w  hat  should  be  reported  I  Hits  report 
four  re.source  areas  under  St )R'r,S  — 
personnel.  et|tiipment  and  supplies  on 
hiind,  ct|ui|'>ment  condition.  ;ind 
trtiining.  An  overtill  unit  resource  areti. 
btised  only  on  resources  organic  to  ani.1 
tntining  under  the  operational  control 
of  the  reporting  unit,  is  also  provided. 

Bach  resource  area  is  assigned  one  of 
five  ctitegory  levels  under  SORT.S.  The 
levels  are  used  jviimarily  as  a 
m;in;igemcnt  tool  and  merely  indicate  a 
unit's  peacetime  status,  at  the  time  of 
the  reiaort.  relative  to  the  wartime 
re(.|uircmcnt.  Category  levels  do  not 
jiroject  ;i  unit's  combat  ability  once 
mobili/,ei.i.  Definitions  of  the  categorv 
lev  els  .ire: 

•  C-1  — I'nit  possesses  the  ret|uirci.l 
resources  and  is  trained  to  unvlcrtake 
the  full  wartime  mission  for  which  it 
is  orgtini/.ed  or  (.lesigned. 

•  C-2  —  I'nit  possesses  the  ret|uirevl 
resources  anvl  is  trained  to  unviertake 
the  bulk  of  the  w  artime  mission  for 
which  it  is  organi/i'd  or  designevi. 

•  C-.S  —  rnit  jiosscsses  the  re(.]uircd 
resources  .ind  is  trained  to  unvlertakc 
mttjor  portions  of  the  wartime 
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mission  for  which  it  is  organized  or 
designed. 

•  C— 4 — Unit  requires  additional 
resources  and/or  training  in  order  to 
undertake  its  wartime  mission,  but  if 
the  situation  dictates,  it  may  be 
directed  to  undertake  portions  of  its 
wartime  mission  with  resources 
on-l'.and. 

•  C'.-S  — I  nit  is  undergoing  a  service- 
directed  resource  change  and  is  not 
prepared,  at  this  time,  to  undertake 
the  rvartime  mission  for  which  it  is 
organized  or  designed. 

Interpreting  Readiness  Data 

.A  SORTS  report  indicates  a  unit's 
resource  and  training  status  on  a 
particular  date,  in  the  areas  evaluated. 
The  report  should  be  only  one  of 
several  indicatrtrs  employed  to 
determine  reser\e  component  unit 
readiness.  SORTS  category  levels  alone 
do  not  indicate  a  unit's  readiness. 
Tangible  factors  such  as  numbers  of 
personnel,  training,  equipment, 
facilities,  and  funding  all  impact  r)n 
readiness.  Intangible  factors  such  as 
leadership:  morale:  cohesirene.ss;  skill 
retention:  and  physical  fitness,  strength, 
and  statnina  of  individual  members  also 
affect  a  unit's  ct)mbat  readiness. 

In  additi(>n  to  .SORTS,  the  results  of 
mobilization  tests,  combat  readiness 
evaluations,  operational  reaeliness 
inspections,  and  '  .r  criteria  must  be 
examined  to  t'  ii  ■  hne  the  true  combat 
readiness  of  a  •.  c  component  unit. 

There  is  no  single  m.nber  that  can  be 
pointed  to  as  repre  ing  the  readiness 
of  a  unit,  or  n  enti.e  reseree 
eomponent.  Determining  readiness  is  a 
complex  evaluation  iirocess. 


2" 


Readiness,  even  when  completely  and 
accurately  evaluated,  is  only  one  of 
man\’  factors  that  go  into  determining 
military  capability,  .Militare-  capabilite-  is 
defined  by  JCS-1  as  ‘the  ability  to 
achieve  a  specified  wartime  objectie  e  ". 
Readiness  is  only  one  supporting  pillar 
of  military  capability.  The  r)thcrs  are 
force  structure,  modernization,  and 
sustainability.  The  abilities  to  mobilize 
and  deploy  the  forces  must  also  be 
considered  v\  hen  analyzing  military 
capabilities  of  the  reserve  components. 

There  are  rrther  factors  that  must  be 
considered  when  measuring  readiness. 
Department  of  Defense  polic\’  is  to 
equip  first,  those  reserve  component 
units  that  will  be  first  to  fight. 

Readiness  is  limited  by  assets  and  time 
a\ailable.  It  is  not  expected  that  all 
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rcscrxc  component  units  will  be  lot) 
percent  reach  during  peacetime  Some- 
units  are  not  organized,  resourced,  or 
authorized  to  achieve  that  lexel.  Some- 
units  will  not  receive  all  of  their 
ceiLiipment  until  mobilized  and. 
therefore,  cannot  be  considered  ready 
until  that  time  Other  units  may  not  be 
rcady  due  to  a  recent  reorganization,  or 
because  thc\-  have  received  new 
equipment  w  ith  which  they  have  not 
had  an  opportunitv  to  train.  .Many  of 
these  etrganizations  could  rapidly  be 
made  reach-  to  deploy  with  an  intense- 
period  of  training. 

If  a  unit  is  not  adequately  trained  or 
re.sourced  with  per.sonnel  or  equipment, 
and  there  are  no  immediate  plans  to 
rai.se  the  unit  to  a  status  whereby  it  can 
undertake  major  portions  of  its  mi.ssion-. 
and  if  such  a  unit  is  not  identified 
specifically  as  a  "cadre'  -type  unit;  then, 
in  this  era  of  budget  constraints,  policy 


makers  need  to  give  consideration  to 
deactivating  the  unit  and  ishicing  its 
assets  where  they  can  be  more- 
effect  ively  emploved 

Mobilization  preparedness  is  a  major 
objective  of  the  reserve  components 
■All  components,  except  the  Coast 
CiLiard  Reserve,  utilize  the  Status  of 
Resources  and  Training  Systems  rej-iort 
as  an  indicator  of  unit  status.  The 
SC^R'I  S  report  alone  does  not  present  a 
complete  picture-  of  unit  readiness.  .All 
factors  and  indicators  must  be  carefully 
analyzed  to  determine  true  mobilization 
and  combat  readiness  of  a  re.serve 
component  unit. 

SORTS  Profile  of  the  Reserve 

Components 

Table  .A8  presents  major  limiting  factors 
of  the  reserve  components,  as  reported 
through  SORTS. 
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SORTS  ^  PROFILE  OF  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 
AND  MAJOR  LIMITING  FACTORS 


Limiting  Factors  FY  1988^ 

Most  Critical  Second  Most  Critical 


Army  National  Guard 

Army  Resers'C 

Naval  Reserve 
Commissioned 
Reinforcing/Sustaining  (R-3) 
Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Air  National  Guard 
Air  Force  Reserve 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 


Personnel  (Individual 
Skill  QualiRcation) 
Personnel  (Strength) 

Equipment  On-Hand 
Training 

Personnel  (Strength) 
Personnel  (Strength) 
Personnel  (Individual 
Skill  Qualification) 
Personnel 


Personnel  (Strength) 

Personnel  (Individual 
Skill  Qualification) 

Equipment  Condition 
Personnel  (Strength) 
Equipment  Condition 
Training 
Tlaining 

Training 


Overall  DoD 


Selected  Reserve 

%  C-3/R-3  or  Better 

Limiting  Factors 

FY  1988 

81 

Personnel 

Tlaining 

FY  1987 

75 

Personnel 

Equipment  Condition 

FY  1986 

70 

Equipment  On-Hand 

Personnel 

Notes:  1  Status  of  Resources  and  Training  System 

2  Limiting  fiictots  are  based  on  number  of  units  affected  as  reported  in  SORTS 

Source:  Individual  reserve  components. 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1988. 


An  analysis  of  SORTS  discloses  the 
following : 

•  Of  the  reporting  units,  81  percent 
were  rated  C/R-,^  or  better  at  the 
end  of  F  t'  1988. 

•  All  re.serve  components  reported  that 
the  percentages  of  units  reporting 
C/R-3  or  better  increa.sed  over  FY 
198~.  e.\cept  for  commissioned  units 
of  the  .Naval  Reserve.  This  may,  in 
part,  be  due  to  a  2~  percent  increase 
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between  FY  198^  and  FY  1988  in 
the  number  of  reporting  units  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 


•  The  table  shows  limiting  factors  of 
each  reser\  e  component  as  reported 
through  SORTS.  Overall  limiting 
factors  to  Department  of  Defense 
reserve  component  readiness  in  FY 
1988.  in  order  of  total  number  of 
units  affected,  were  personnel 
shortages,  imlividual  skill 
qualification,  equipment  condition, 
equipment  on-hand,  and  training. 
Personnel,  training,  and  equipment 
problems  are  discu.ssed  in  other 
chapters  of  this  report. 


Readiness  Limiting  Factors 

Accounting  for  all  factors,  the  reserve 
components  informed  the  Board  of 
what  they  perceive  to  be  their  mo.st 
serious  limiting  factors  to  readine.ss  in 
FY  1988. 

One  of  the  most  critical  limiting 
factors  for  the  Army  reserve 
components  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  is  lack  of  military  occupational 
specialty  qualification.  This  problem  is 
discussed  in  the  Personnel  Chapter  of 
this  report.  Another  critical  readiness 
limiter  for  the  Army  reserve 
components  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  is  equipment  shortages.  The 
Naval  Reserve  commissioned  units  also 
have  equipment  problems.  These  are 
discussed  in  the  Equipment  Chapter  of 
this  report. 

Availability  of  training,  particularly  at 
inland  training  centers,  is  the  most 
serious  readiness  limiter  for  Naval 
Reserve  reinforcing/sustaining  units. 

Pilot  availability,  to  accomplish 
increased  training  demanded  by  more 
modern  and  sophisticated  aircraft,  was 
the  most  critical  readiness  limiter 
identified  by  the  Air  National  Guard. 
The  .“Mr  National  Guard  is  taking  steps 
to  alleviate  this  problem  by  developing 
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specially  tailored  training  programs,  and 
by  revising  inspection  schedules  so  that 
more  time  can  be  spent  on  training. 

The  Coast  Guard  Re.serve  reported 
that  it  has  insufficient  resources  to 
develop  a  Selected  Reserve  adequate  to 
meet  even  half  of  its  highest  priority' 
mobilization  manpower  requirements. 

Snmmary 

There  is  no  single  objective  and 
uniform  readiness  system  htr  reporting 
unit  readiness  for  the  re.serve 
components.  However,  when  all 
indicatttrs  are  considered,  the  Board 
believes  that,  although  there  are  problem 
areas,  the  reserve  components  arc 
generally  ready ,  and  in  a  better  posture  to 
mobilize  and  accomplish  wartime  missions, 
than  in  any  previous  period  reviewed  b\- 
the  Board. 

Some  units  can  undertake  only  a 
portion  of  assigned  wartime  missions  ttr 
are  not  prepared  to  perform  mi.ssions 
because  of  service-directed  resource 
changes.  Many  factors,  delineated 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  adver.sely  impact 
a  unit's  overall  readiness.  They  include 
skill  qualification  levels,  shortages  of  full¬ 


time  support  personnel,  medical 
personnel  and  equipment  shortages, 
turbulence  cau.sed  by  personnel  turnover 
and  force  structure  changes,  incompatible 
or  insufficient  equipment,  inadequate 
facilities,  and  a  variety  of  training  issues. 

Re.solution  of  the.se  reserve  component 
problem  areas  requires  continued 
emphasis  and  support  from  all  levels  to 
include  the  services,  the  Department  of 
Defease,  and  the  Congress.  The  National 
Guard  and  Re.serve  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
national  security  and  must  be  kept  ready 
to  support  national  strategy. 
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General 

Activities  '^cre  conducted  diiring  F't’ 
1988  to  enable  the  Board  to  fiilt'ill  its 
mission  as  policy  adviser  to 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  matters 
relating  to  tlie  reserve  components.  " 

(10  rsci  l^sic)).  Activities  included 
quarterly  meetings;  a  field  stud\': 
briefings;  and  meetings  with  defense 
pi)licy  makers.  (Congressional  leaders, 
leaders  from  executi\'e  departments  and 
agencies,  as  well  as  from  the  private 


Board  Meetings  and 
Committees 

The  Board  met  in  FA'  1988  on  the 
following  dates; 

•  December  “-9.  198~ 

•  .March  “-9.  1988 

•  June  a- 12.  1988 

•  September  12- la.  1988 


The  Board  uses  standing  committees 
to  study  and  formulate  recommendations 
on  issues  relating  to  the  National  Guard 
and  Reser\e.  Those  committees  include: 

•  Logistics  Cctmmittee 

•  Personnel  Committee 

•  Training  and  .Mobilization  Committee 

In  addition,  a  special  .Ad  Hoc 
Committee  v%as  formed  to  address 
specific  av  iation  issues  in  the  reserve- 
components. 

Field  Study 

.Members  of  the  Board  and  staff 
conducted  a  field  study  in  Switzerland 
and  Israel  during  the  period  June  -i-12. 
1988.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
examine  and  understand  the  reserve 
component  programs  and  systems  of 
tho.se  countries.  .A  field  study  report. 

Overseas  Stud\’  of  Reserve  (Component 
Issues  ".  was  published  by  the  Board. 
Copies  are  available  upon  request.  The 
following  elements  and  commands  were 
visited: 

Switzerland 

•  L'.S.  Embassy 

•  Swiss  .Ministry  of  Defense 

•  Sw  iss  ~th  .Armor  Regiment 

•  Swiss  .Air  Force  and  .Antiaircraft 
Troops 


Israel 


•  r.S.  Fmbassv 


•  Israel  Ministrv  of  Defense 


Balish  Fickl  I'nit  Training  Center 
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•  Rcgi()n;il  Mobilization  (icntcr 

•  Reserve  I'raining  Cienier 

•  Israel  Aviation  Industries  (lAl) 

•  Israel  Defense  I'oree  Reernit  Training 
Base 

•  Civil  Defense  Instriietion  Center 

•  Ashod  Naw  Base 

Briefings  Received 
by  the  Board 

•  Army  Stirv  ival.  Reeovery.  and 
Reeonstitution  Sy  stem 

•  Tirst  I  S.  .Army  Txereise 
ORTIRATION  (iOTDHN  TllRCST 

•  Hospital  Ship  I'SNS  COMTOR  T 

•  ICS  T.xereise  PROI  D  SCOl  f 

•  Low  Intensity  Contliet 

•  Medical  Reserve  ; recruiting  (;ami''aign 

•  National  (iommittee  for  Tmiiloyer 
Support  of  the  Cuard  and  Reserve 

•  National  Cuaivl  Bartieipation  in  Drug 
Intervlietion 

•  Nav  al  Reserv  e  Toree  Ships 

•  Ojierational  I  se  of  Naval  Reserve 
Torees 

•  Realignment  of  the  SIst  Infantry 
Brigade.  W  ashington  .Army  Nation. il 
Ciuartl 

•  Report  on  Joint  .Mevlieal  Tixereise 

•  Reserve  Component  dOOK  Call-l  p 

•  Reserve  Com|ionent  Logistics 
Training  Study 

•  IdHti  Reserve  Components  Su  vey 

•  Sixth  Quadrennial  Rev  ievv  of  Military 
Compensation 


•  Sociology  ot  the  National  Cmard  anvl 
Reserv  i.’ 

•  The  .Mr  Toree  Reserve 

•  'The  Air  National  Ciu.iixl 

•  The  .Ml A Dlunieer  Toree 

•  The  .\rmy  National  Cmarvl 

•  The  .\rmy  Reserve 

•  The  Coast  Cuaixl  Reserve 

•  The  Marine  (a tips  Reserv  !.• 

•  The  National  Cmarvl  Bure.iu 

•  The  N.ival  Reserve 

•  Hi  I  S(i  (i~sb  Atithoritv  and  the  W  .ir 
Towers  .\et 

•  r  .S.  .\rmy  Tiekl  feeding  Sv  stem 

•  I  S.  C.etttral  C.omm.mvl 

•  I  s.  C  oast  Cu.irvl 

•  I  S  Marine  Corps  Toree  Structure 
( Changes 

•  I  S.  Speci.tl  Oper.itioiis  Comm. mil 

•  Watkins  v  I  S  Artiiy 
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Meetings  with  Military  and 
Civilian  Leaders 

s  Acmon,  Colonel  Uri  Commander. 
Armor  Brigade,  Lsraeli  Defen.se  Forces 

s  Andres.  Colonel  Dudley  M.  (I  SA) 
Deput}-  Chief  of  Staff  For  Operations. 
First  L'.  S.  .Army 

•  Arieli,  Captain  Beny 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel, 
Israeli  .Naval  Forces 

s  Bailey,  Captain  Harry  K.  (I  SNR) 
Reserve  Coordinator 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Surface  Warfare) 

s  Bavaria,  Colonel  jo.seph  A,  (I  S.AF) 
Defense/.Air  Attache,  C.S.  Embas.sy, 
Israel 

•  Ben-Shoshan.  Rear  .Admiral  .Avraham 
Commander,  Israeli  Naval  Forces 

•  Binder,  Corps  Ctrmmander  Rolf 
Swiss  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Training 


•  Bowles,  Captain  Hugh  C.  (I  SN) 

Joint  F.xercise  and  Training  Division 
J-~.  Joint  Staff 

•  Brick,  .Mr,  SamiK'I  T.,  Jr. 

Director,  Legislati\e  Reference 
Service.  Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

•  Burdick.  .Major  General  Donald  (I'S.A) 
Director,  Army  .National  Guard 

•  Carlucci.  Honorable  Frank  C. 

Secretary  of  Defense 

•  Chen,  Brigadier  General  Yitzhaky 
Commander.  Training  Center. 

Israeli  Defense  Forces 

•  Christen,  Corps  Commander  Jean- 
Rodolph,  Swiss  Arm\-  Commander. 

1st  Corps 

•  Conaway.  Major  General  John  B. 
(USAF),  Vice  Chief.  National  Guard 
Bureau 

•  Crist.  General  George  B.  (I'S.MC) 
Commander-in-Chief . 

United  States  Central  Command 

•  Dixon,  Colonel  Howard  L.  (.ANGUS) 
.Army-Air  Force  Center  for  Low 
Intensity  Conflict 

•  Duncan,  Honorable  Stephen  .M. 

Assistant  Secretary'  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  .Affairs 

•  Durig,  Corps  Commander  W  alter 
Commander-in-Chief,  Swiss  Air 
Force  and  .Antiaircraft  Troops 

•  Eitan,  Lieutenant  General  Rafael  (Ret.) 
Former  Chief  of  Staff. 

Israeli  Defense  Forces 

•  Fi.scher,  Divisionnaire  Karl 
Swiss  .Army,  Chief  of  Infantry 

•  Flueckiger,  Colonel  J,  Peter 
Swiss  .Army  Chief  of  Information 
Service.  Training  Group 
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•  Goren,  Brigadier  General  Ron 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 

Israeli  Air  Force 

•  Hanke,  Colonel  James  S.  (I'SA) 

.Arm\-  Attache. ‘I'.S.  Embassy,  Israel 

•  Hassett,  .Mr.  Fred 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission, 

United  States  Embassy, 

Switzerland 

•  Hod,  .Major  General  Mordachi  (Ret.) 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Israel  .Aircraft 
Industries  (Former  Chief  of  Staff 
Israeli  Air  Force) 

•  Holmes,  Forrest  S.,  Esq. 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
(Personnel  and  Health  Policy). 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

•  Hurley.  Brigadier  General  Paul  (USA) 
Director  of  Transportation, 

Energy,  and  Troop  Support 
Department  of  the  Army 

•  Jordan,  Divisionnaire  Daniel 
Swi.ss  Army  Commander. 

1st  Armor  Division 

•  Jung,  Divisionnaire  Werner 
Swiss  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Command  and  Operations 

•  Lawrence.  .Mr.  G.  Andrew 
Executive  Director,  National 
Committee  for  Employer  Support 
of  the  Guard  and  Re.serve 

•  Les.sey.  Honorable  Samuel  K..  Jr. 
Director,  Selective  .Service  System 

•  Lindsay,  General  James  J.  (I'.SA) 
Commander-in-Chief, 

United  States  Special 
Operations  Command 

•  .Mauden.  Colonel  Brian  D.  (ANGL'S) 
Chief,  Mobilization  Division, 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs 


•  .Mayer,  Honorable  William.  .MD 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  .\ffairs) 

•  .Meetze.  .Major  General  Hcnr\  \X 
(USAR).  Chairman,  bth  Quadrennial 
Review  of  .Military  Compensation 
Steering  Committee 

•  Montgomery.  Congressman  G. 
(Sonn)-).  House  .Armed  Services 
Committee 

•  Moskos,  Doctor  Charles  C. 
Professor.  Northwestern  Uni\ersity 
and  Chairman.  Inter-Universit\' 
Seminar  on  .Armed  Forces 

and  Society 

•  Pickering,  Honorable  Thomas  R. 
United  States  .Ambassador  to  Israel 

•  Rabin.  His  Excellency  Yitzhak 
Minister  of  Defense  of  Israel 

•  Record.  Doctor  Jeffrey 
.Senior  Re.search  Fellow, 

Hudson  Institute 

•  Rush.  Colonel  Francis  M.  (L'S.AF) 
Staff  Director.  6th  Quadrennial 
Review  of  Military  Compensation 
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•  Schc’cr,  Major  Cicncral  Roger  P. 

(I  SA('),  ('.hief  of  Air  F-orce  Reserve 

•  Shaw  .  Mr.  Dennis  R. 

Depuix'  I'lKler  Secretary 
ot  the  Na\  y  (I’olicy) 

•  Sheafer.  Rear  Admiral  l'd\\ari.l  I)  .  |r 
(I  SN).  Deputy  Director,  IDS  Support 
Defense  Intelligence  .Ageiu  \ 

•  Smith.  Rear  .A^lmiral  IS  Neale  d  SNK) 
Director  of  Na\  al  Reseixa,' 

•  Steinberg,  C.olonel  i5arr\  P  (I'S.A) 
(diief.  Litigation  Dixision, 

Oflice  of  the  Itidge  .Adxocate  (icncial, 
fniterl  States  Army 

•  Tamarx .  Brigai.lier  (ieneral  Nelemir 
Commander.  I! mergem  \  Stores  I  nit, 
Israeli  Defense  forces 

•  lemple.  l.ieutenant  Cieneral 
Herbert  R..  |r.  (I  S.M.  Chief.  National 
(iiiard  Bureau 

•  \  ardi.  Brigatlier  (ieneral  .Aharon 
Commander,  (axil  Defense 
Instruction  Center.  Israel 


•  A'ilnax .  Major  Cieneral  Maian 
Chief  ".A  "  Branch, 

Israel  .Annx'  Defense  forces 

•  Ward.  Major  Ceneral  William  f 
(I'S.A).  Chief.  .Army  Reserxe 

•  Weber.  Mr.  frank 

Chief  of  Command  Systems  Branch. 
.Mobili/aiion  Dix  ision. 

Department  of  the  .Army 

•  Weeks,  (iolonel  Leo  (I'S.A) 

Defense  Attaehe.  I  S.  fmbassy. 

Sxx  ii/.erland 

•  W  hiitlesex  .  Honorable  faith  Ryan 
(  ixitetl  States  Anxbassador 

to  Sxx  itzerlaiul 

•  A'ost.  .Atimiral  Paul  .A.,  Jr  (l  S(,(i) 
Commandant, 

rnitei.1  Stales  Coast  (iuar(.l 

Board  Staff 

■fhe  Boarxl's  full  time  staff  ineludes 
militarx  aiul  cix  ilian  personnel 

Staff  Directors: 

•  (  olonel  Philip  R  fogic,  CS.AR 

•  Ca(xiain  DonakI  C.  (iillies,  (  SNR 

•  (iolonel  Bilix  R  Lingo.  CS.AfR 

•  Colonel  lerrx  D.  Simmons,  ARNCl  S 

•  Colonel  William  R.  A  our.g.  I  S.MCR 

Enlisted  Advisor 

•  .Master  Sergeant  (ieorgianna 
A.  Hildebrandt,  I  SMCR 

Executive  Secretary 

•  .Mrs  Brciula  Dent 

Secretary 

•  .Ms  A  x  etie  Scott 
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Tlic  Hoard  is  also  supported  anil 
assisted  b\  otller,^  w  ho  eontribiite  to 
special  projects  atu.1  activities.  Tliev 
include: 

•  ('.olonel  A.  Bowen  Ballar<.l,  I  S.M  R 

•  I.ieutenant  Hichari.1  M  Brierb . 
t  SCCiR 

•  (.olonel  Kay  1.  Burn^,  I  s.X 

•  I.ieutenant  (iolonel  Robert  Burns.  Ill, 
rSAI- 

•  (iolonel  lames  \  Dugar.  .\N(1I  s 

•  't  eonian  1  irst  Class  Xaiu  y  R  I'rev , 
rSNR 

•  Secourl  I.ieutenant  losie  I’  lar  kson. 

I  SAi'R 

•  Colonel  (ierald  S  Kean.  .\N(il  s 

•  Captain  Ka\  inoiisl  I-  Knapp.  I  SAI  R 

•  .Mr  John  l.ee 


•  Second  l.iculenani  Law  reus  e 
L  .McDermott.  I  SAl-R 

•  .Mr.  Lrnest  .Milner 

•  (Lipiain  Ned  D  .Moore.  |r  .  I  sNR 

•  Commander  Michael  L.  .Moore. 

rsC(, 

•  Colonel  Richard  L.  .Moss.  .\\(d  S 

•  Colonel  l  erry  1)  Norris.  I  S.M'R 

•  l.ieuien.mt  Coloiir'l  Kenneth  R 
Rowell  I  SAR 

•  I.ieutenant  Colonel  I'reLl  R  Keitiero. 
rs.\|- 

•  l.tiaitenant  Commander  Rs’ier 
1,  Rev  tiiei  SI.’.  I  SNR 

•  C.aptttin  layson  seal.  I  SMCK 

•  C.aptaiti  Roger  W  Triltsh.iuser.  I  SNR 

•  C.olotiel  Terrv  Ward.  I  SAL 

•  (.olotiel  Lrnest  R.  Zutek.  ANti  Ifll 
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